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A Gala Occasion 


F THERE are any who think that visi- 
| tors to a historical museum talk in 


whispers and tread softly for fear of dis- 
turbing the reveries and research of a few 
musty old scholars, they should have been 
in this building on the occasion of the 
opening of the 1870 Street. It is not quite 
correct to call it a dedication, because 
that word betokens dignity and elegance 
and grace. Our museum has never seen 
a more lively and interested crowd in all 
its hundred years; there were more than 
seven hundred visitors on the evening of 
May 4; they began to arrive at eight 
o'clock and some were still coming at 
eleven. Of course the building was 
crowded, but everybody seemed to know 
everyone else; the atmosphere was one of 
friendliness and informality, not to be 
credited to the type of refreshments that 


The 1870 Street 
by Olaf William Shelgren 


MERGING as a nostalgic re-creation 
of an old downtown Buffalo shop- 


ping center is the 1870 Street. This exhi- 
bit stems from an era that has been mis- 
takenly understood as the darkest in 
American architectural taste, extending 
from the time prior to the Civil War 
through the entire Victorian era. The re- 
vival of interest in this period may be due 
partly to the natural phenomena of 
changing tastes, and perhaps in some de- 
gree to the present dissatisfaction with 
the architecture of the nineteen sixties. 
The 1870 Street started with the joint 
interest of Dr. Glover and the Junior 
League, whose discerning minds and 
foresight could see very interesting pos- 
sibilities in such an exhibit. Available for 
advice and consultation was the Commit- 
tee on Preservation of the Buffalo- 
Western New York chapter of the Ameri- 


were served throughout the evening. Over 
a balcony in the main court hung a por- 
trait of Ulysses S. Grant, President in 
1870. It was the date when German im- 
migration to Buffalo was at its height; 
there was shortly to be the first Mayor of 
German descent, the forerunner of seven 
others. There were several German news- 
papers, and singing societies galore. So 
there had to be a little German band 
playing music of the proper date. 

It was the first event of the Society’s 
centennial year. Those that follow will be 
interesting in another manner. We are 
privileged to include in this issue an ac- 
count of the ways in which material was 
collected and the shops designed, written 
by the consulting architect; and two 
resolutions passed by the Board of 
Managers. 


can Institute of Architects, with source 
material, photographs in the museum li- 
brary of old Buffalo buildings, also the 
many buildings in the Ellicott redevelop- 
ment area in process of demolition. 

First thinking by the Preservation Com- 
mittee envisioned a typical 1870 block as 
having a bit of each period from the 
earliest frame building, quite primitive in 
character, through the Federal, the Greek 
Revival and the entire Victorian phase. 
Space limitation, budget requirements and 
other considerations made changes neces- 
sary, perhaps for the good, producing a 
somewhat simpler and more cohesive 
facade, typical of the period intended. 

The exhibit in its present state is in- 


‘ complete, and it is the hope that with 


continued and increased interest ways and 
means will be found for the additional 
work to be done. Street paving — cobble- 
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stones or brick — a hitching post or two 
(there are still some in residential Buf- 
falo), a stone watering trough, street 
lamps, etc., will add that essential color 
and authenticity. The museum was for- 
tunate in having most of the essential fur- 
nishings and supplies for stocking the 
shops. However, as the exhibits are to be 
changed from time to time, new furnish- 
ings will be required for which it is hoped 
donor interest may be attracted. 

A number of the Ellicott area buildings 
were important in the development of the 
1870 Street plans, and it was expected 
that most of the material required would 
be re-used salvage, cast iron pilasters, 
wooden posts, old doors, etc. A combina- 
tion of circumstances made it impossible 
to secure all material needed, despite the 
enthusiastic willingness of the wrecker, so 
the construction work was commenced 
with but seven pilasters from the Ellicott 
area buildings donated by the Industrial 
Wrecking Company. 

Much interesting woodwork from the 
old buildings was found too rotted or 
otherwise unsuitable for re-use, and the 
doors of the buildings of the desired 
period were not the originals, the latter, 
worn out, being replaced by stock doors 
of more recent vintage. 

Finally work was commenced, and Bodo 
Foitzik, now preparator in the museum, 
a skilled and enthusiastic craftsman, con- 
structed the rough and finished work, re- 
producing in wood the cast iron pilasters, 
hand carving the Corinthian caps and 
assembling other woodwork needed. Au- 
gust Feine & Sons Company, who donated 
two cast iron columns, remodelled the 
heavy iron work, in which they were as- 
sisted by the Bethlehem Steel Company 
whose equipment was needed for cutting 
down the two largest pilasters. Daniel 
B. Niederlander’s J. W. Cowper Company 
assisted in the handling of the heavy cast 
iron work. 

The lighting of the exhibit was most 
difficult, as can be easily understood. A 
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gas lighted era was 1870; the job of 
simulating this electrically was entrusted 
to Neal Jacobus, who donated his ser- 
vices. As developed, the scene is at night 
—shop interiors brightly illuminated, the 
street side dimly lighted. 

The Preservation Committee, consist- 
ing of Gordon Hayes, George D. Smith, 
Karl Schmill and the writer, was happy 
to have shared a part in this project. 
Acclaim is due Miss Ruth Home, under 
whose guidance the work was planned, 
the decorations and furnishings selected 
and placed. Assisting her, and also doing 
much leg work and supervision for the 
committee was Olaf W. Shelgren, Jr. 

It was a three-year job, and the com- 
mittee in general charge held many meet- 
ings. It included Mrs. Glenn E. Murphy, 
Olaf Shelgren, Julian Park, Daniel B. 
Niederlander, Robert L. Wilson, Mrs. 
Robert A. Fuller, Mrs. Joseph A. Sanders, 
Jr., and Mrs. Edmund A. Brown. 

* * * 

The May meeting of the Board of 
Managers directed that the following let- 
ters of appreciation be sent. 

Dear Messrs. Shelgren, 

The Board of Managers wish to send 
you an expression of their appreciation 
for all that you have done to make the 
1870 Street the great success that it un- 
doubtedly is. For three years you have 
worked hard and unremittingly (and we 
fear “unremittingly” is true of the So- 
ciety!) to make this permanent exhibit of 
the greatest interest both historical and 
architectural. Throughout, you have 
shown extraordinary skill in the selection 
of authentic materials in the design and 
construction of the shops; as is proper, 
they show the necessary and appropriate 
variety in appearance, but yet they mould 
into one distinctive whole. The more 
time one spends examining them, the more 
one is impressed by the care which you 
have taken. There is taste as well as 
accuracy. 

The highest encomium that a French 


statesman or soldier can receive at the 
hands of Parliament is simply: “Vous 
avez bien merité de la patrie.” You have 
deserved not well, but very well indeed, 
of all those who have a concern for his- 
torical and cultural links with the past, 
and we like to think that we are merely 
the interpreters of such people in thanking 
you both, most sincerely, for all that you 
have done. 
* * 

To the Members of 

The Junior League of Buffalo: 

Although the members of the Junior 
League may occasionally add a year or 
two to their so-called age, it is only 
theoretical, for their activities are so 
vitalizing that they keep our friends of 
the League young in mind and spirit. 
Their contributions to the social and cul- 
tural development of our city are as 
numerous as they are varied. They are 
always something original, something sub- 
stantial, something distinctive, something 
subtly disguised as educational, something 


that could lead its beholders out of the . 


bondage of the commonplace. We have 
no catalogue of the League’s benefactions 
and philanthropies, but one may well 
believe that this replica of downtown Buf- 
falo of about 100 years ago is the most 
entertaining of all their projects, showing 
how history and architecture combine to 
illustrate the every-day life of our prede- 
cessors. Let it not, however, make us of 
today superior. Buffalo was just on the 
verge of the scientific era, without suspect- 
ing it. That period of transition was an 
interesting time to be alive, well worth 
reproducing. Let us believe that in a much 
enlarged historical building our great- 
grandchildren may smile, goggle-eyed, at 
a replica of the streets of 1970. 

Madam President, acting as the agent 
and interpreter of all who believe in the 
importance of linking pictorially the 
present with the past, the Buffalo & Erie 
County Historical Society extends to the 
Junior League the sincerest thanks of us 
all. 

May 4, 1962 


The Meaning of Appomattox 


Speech by 
Brig. Gen. Brainard E. Prescott 
USAR (Ret.) 
Appomattox Court House 
April 8, 1962 


A S WE gather here on this occasion, 
we might well ask ourselves “Is this 
historic site meaningful in American his- 
tory, and if it is, what is its particular 
significance?” Many prominent figures 
have expressed their views. 

One distinguished Virginian called it 
the “end of an era”. Charles Francis 
Adams, in speaking of this occasion, said, 
“I now come to what I have always re- 
garded, shall ever regard, as the most 
creditable episode in all American his- 
tory, an episode without a blemish — im- 


posing, dignified, simple, heroic. Two men 
met that day representative of American 
civilization, the whole world looking on. 
The two were Grant and Lee, types each. 
Both rose, and rose unconsciously, to the 
full height of the occasion. About it, and 
them, there was no theatrical display, no 
self-consciousness, no effort at effect. A 
great crisis was to be met and they met 
that crisis as great countrymen should.” 

On Palm Sunday, April 9, 1865, one 
of the most grueling, dramatic and tragic 
weeks in all history ended. 

A retrograde movement of the Con- 
federate Army conducted with classic in- 


’ genuity had won the admiration of the 


entire world, and stands today as a model 
of skill and discipline in the art of war. 
Although it is not our purpose today to 
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recite in detail the events of that horrible 
week, or to criticize the actions and orders 
of the various commanders or to extol the 
bravery of the troops, nevertheless it is 
well for us to recall something of what 
occurred. 

It was April 9th. Forty-eight days pre- 
viously, Lee, on February 21st, after much 
study, had issued the first of several direc- 
tives, in anticipation of the abandonment 
of the Richmond-Petersburg siege and the 
breakthrough of the strangling Federal 
lines. Once out of the grips of the Federal 
forces, he planned to rest, recruit, and re- 
furbish his army, effect a juncture with 
the remaining Confederate forces, and be 
in a position to exercise his and the Army’s 
great skill in lightning maneuvers. 

The order called for the concentration 
of supplies and surplus artillery at Amelia 
Court House. Had it been carried out 
properly, the story of Appomattox might 
have been told of a different time and 
location. 

I would like to recount to you the 
amazing audacity of the Confederate 
night movement around Burke’s station; 
the heroism and disaster of Sailor’s Creek; 
the tragedy and bravery of the leaders of 
the too-small Federal task force sent to 
cut off High Bridge, and the unexecuted 
Confederate order to fire the Bridge; Lee’s 
dextrous utilization of the terrain at Cum- 
berland Heights; the sheer torture of the 
long night march to Appomattox Court 
House; the soul-searching, exquisite 
mental agony over the thought of the 
humiliation of surrender and then Gor- 
don’s dawn attack here at Appomattox, 
which frittered out into thin air. These 
are all part of the saga of Appomattox, 
but they are not part of today’s story. 

For today, we want to talk not of death 
and destruction, nor of feats of arms, but 
rather of the beginning of peace and the 
rebirth of the Nation. 

The meeting in the McLean House was 
a simple affair. Men, in courteous, mea- 
sured tones, discussed in the simplest of 
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words the cessation of hostilities — with- 
out recrimination, thought of revenge, or 
punishment of the vanquished. 

Sans preparation, the benefit of staff 
consultation, briefing or intelligence re- 
ports, the short, stubby Grant quietly and 
rapidly wrote a letter which, because of 
its clarity and fairness, needed but a slight 
request for amplification by Lee. Within 
the space of an hour the officers had ar- 
rived, met, and departed from the Mc- 
Lean House and the machinery of the 
Federal Army was in motion issuing 
25,000 rations to the hungry Confederate 
soldiers. 

To a young quartermaster Captain in 
the 24th Corps, Morris H. Alberger of 
Hamburg, New York, fell the lot of 
handling the distribution of these rations, 
and it is due to his foresight in saving a 
copy of the surrender agreement that we 
are able to be here today. 

Now—to return to our story — the 
understanding between Grant and Lee 
provided for the appointment of senior 
officers to implement the terms of Grant’s 
letter to Lee. Promptly that afternoon, 
each commander appointed three general 
officers. 

On the Federal side, the senior officer 
designated was Major General John B. 
Gibbon, commander of the 24th Corps; 
next, Major General Charles Griffin, com- 
manding the 5th Corps; and finally, Briga- 
dier General Wesley Merritt, one of 
Sheridan’s cavalry commanders. 

It is to Gibbon that we owe so much, 
for it is he who drafted the agreement 
and recorded in some detail the events 
that transpired. He likewise set the tone 
of cooperation and good will that existed 
in the conferences of the commissioners 
and was passed on to the troops. In des- 
cribing his feelings just after the cessation 
of hostilities Gibbon said, “I never before 
experienced the feeling in all its force of 
what it meant to be a citizen of America 
and a great feeling of triumph rushed 
over me that now indeed had we demon- 


strated that America was a nation and 
entitled to all the consideration of one 
throughout the world.” 

Thus was the theme set for making of 
the peace which, had it been left to the 
soldiers, would have been without ven- 
geance, personal bitterness, or recrimina- 
tion. 

It is, then, this spirit of the building of 
a nation under one set of federal Jaws 
which prevailed at the conference that is 
the historical fact and lesson which it is 
my purpose to convey to you, as New 
York brings home, to the spot where it 
was written, a copy of the agreement. 

General Lee selected as his representa- 
tive Lieutenant General Longstreet, next 
senior to him, and later a federal com- 
missioner, a courageous but unpopular 
proponent of a policy of conciliation; 
Brigadier General Pendleton, his trusted 
associate and Chief of Artillery; and Ma- 
jor General John B. Gordon, one of his 
best corps commanders. 

John B. Gordon, like John B. Gibbon, 
had something to say about the events. 
Appreciating the spirit displayed by Grant 
and his officers, General Gordon displayed 
a degree of cordiality at the meeting which 
greatly simplified the problem of drawing 
the agreement. Gordon, you will remem- 
ber, early that Sunday morning had been 
charged with mounting the do-or-die 
breakthrough attack. That same after- 
noon, he was cast in the peacemaker’s 
role. (John B. Gordon later became the 
most prominent of all, serving as Gover- 
nor of Georgia, United States Senator, 
and commander of the United Con- 
federate Veterans.) 

Sunday night was a night of well-earned 
rest and prayer for all these men — all 
were great leaders and patriots. Monday 
morning, Grant and Lee met for a brief 
talk, and at noon Grant and his staff 
rode off for Burkesville to entrain for 
Washington. Two days later, Lee set off 
on Traveler with his aide for Richmond 
over the same bloody roads they had 


traveled in what seemed like another cen- 
tury. The federal commissioners, after 
Grant’s departure, crossed through the 
Confederate camp to Longstreet’s head- 
quarters at Pleasant Retreat. After an ex- 
change of courtesies, they arranged to 
meet later in the village. Finding the 
tavern cold and cheerless, they adjourned 
to the McLean House. 

There Gibbon prepared the formal 
surrender agreement in triplicate. It was 
signed at 8:30 that Monday evening, 
April 10th, 1865. Of the originals, Gib- 
bon’s own copy is in the archives in Bal- 
timore; Lee’s copy is in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Grant’s copy apparently went to 
Washington, but was stolen. Thus, one 
of the few “on the spot” copies is that of 
Captain Alberger, which he retained and 
which we bring with us today. It is writ- 
ten on a sheet of ledger paper in pencil. 
We can visualize Captain Alberger as he 
made his rounds distributing rations, 
showing it to the Confederate soldiers, so 
they would know its terms. 

Gibbon, with his sense of history, had 


‘brought into the room the field table 


which he had carried throughout the war 
and on it the agreement was signed. That 
table is now here, too. 

General Gordon, who signed the agree- 
ment, in his first speech as commander of 
the Confederate Veterans expressed the 
hope for “A broader and higher and noble 
sentiment which could be written on the 
grave of every soldier who fell on our 
side — “Here lies an American hero, a 
martyr to the right, as his conscience con- 
ceived it.” 

So, nearly 100 years later, on the anni- 
versary of that day in history, we can, I 
think, say that we have finally come to 
that point in history where we can ex- 
press those feelings and say — “General 
Gordon, your prayers have been an- 
swered.” 

The following day, Tuesday, April 11th, 
paroles and rations were issued, and the 
Confederate troops prepared for their 
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final moment as warriors. On the 12th, 
a federal division up in division front, its 
right at the crest of hill, its left at the 
Bocock-Isbell House, General Chamber- 
lin, commanding, came smartly to atten- 
tion. 

Down the road quietly, but precisely, 
came the proud remnant of a great army; 
less than 8,000 remained of the nearly 
60,000 who had left Richmond. In 
columns of four, ragged, shell-shredded 
colors in the breeze, rifles with bayonets 
affixed, at the right shoulder in precise 
alignment, they came, led by General 
Gordon. As the Confederate Major 
General passed General Chamberlin, the 
latter ordered, “Present arms”, and as the 
command rang out, General Gordon re- 
turned the salute with his own saber. 
When the troops had been brought to a 
halt on a line facing the Federal troops, 
the command came “Stack arms.” Car- 
tridge boxes were unslung and hung on 
the arms. Then, slowly, reverently, and 
with tears misting their eyes, the Color 
Guards came forward and slowly and (let 
me quote Gordon) “with reluctance that 
was appealingly pathetic, the torn and 
tattered battle flags were leaned against 
the stocks or lain upon the ground.” Then, 
slowly and quietly in almost ministerial 
voices, the command was given to resume 
the march and the worn, drab column of 
soldiers, suddenly grown old, warriors no 
longer, shuffled off up the hill. The 
Federal troops at rigid attention followed 
them with their eyes. As the last of the 
pitiful column passed, a great sigh went 
out from the whole Division, every sol- 
dier of which had been holding his 
breath. 

It was over! In the space of three short 
days an army that all, then and now, re- 
gard as the bravest ever known had 
vanished from the earth. The stinking 
debris of the war remained, but the men 
had gone. They had disappeared, at 
least, in a dignified and honorable way — 
not as prisoners of war, but as citizens of 
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the Republic. 

The ten years ahead were not easy for 
any of these men. The viciousness of nor- 
combatants superceded the understanding 
of the soldier. At least, however, they 
could hold in their memories the dramatic 
moment of the salute of their former foes. 

Now, we who are gathered here today 
can truly agree with Lucius Q. C. Lamar, 
who in 1874 said, “Let us hope that fu- 
ture generations when they remember the 
deeds of heroism and devotion done on 
both sides, will speak not of Northern 
prowess and Southern courage, but the 
heroism, fortitude and courage of Ameri- 
cans in a war of ideas; a war in which 
each section signalized its consecration to 
the principles as each understood them, 
of the American Constitution received 
from their fathers.” 

A little over a year ago a diligent his- 
torian of 90 passed away. It had been his 
wish for many years that this document, 
which had been passed on to him by Cap- 
tain Alberger, be brought back here to 
Appomattox. 

It is, therefore, my honor, on behalf of 
Mrs. Rhoda Scovell of Lewiston, New 
York, to carry out the wishes of her late 
husband, J. Boardman Scovell, who own- 
ed this document; and to present this 
copy of the surrender agreement of April 
10th, 1865, to the Appomattox National 
Park so that it can be displayed with the 
table on which the original was signed. 
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The Beginnings of the University of Buffalo 


by Julian Park 


HE FIRST physicians in the village of 

Buffalo were decidedly men of mark, 
worthy predecessors of the more famous 
men in mid-century. Dr. Cyrenius Chapin 
came in 1803 from Oneida County and 
built a house on the corner of Main and 
Swan Streets, operating a drugstore on the 
premises. Whether this was the first such 
store in the village is uncertain, for it is 
known that the French aristocrat-emigré 
Louis le Couteulx, coming to Buffalo at 
about the same time, also opened an 
“apothecary shop” in 1804; but since he 
was entirely self-trained and probably 
could not compound any but the simplest 
prescriptions it might be safe to assume 
that even in those days there could be 
some difference between an apothecary 
and a pharmacist.1 Dr. Chapin however 
is better known to history not as a physi- 
cian but as a commander of the gun sta- 
tioned in what became Shelton Square 
which before giving up the fight fired the 
last round as the British came down Niag- 
ara Street on December 30, 1813. The 
doctor was taken prisoner. 

In 1806 arrived Dr. Daniel Chapin (no 
relation of the foregoing), a Yale alum- 
nus and probably the first graduate of any 
college to settle here.* More practitioners 
who became also good citizens were on the 
way. Ebenezer Johnson came in 1809 
from Cherry Valley. He became the first 
mayor of the city but continued to practice 
his profession from his home between the 
two little streets of what is now Johnson 
Park. (It was later the first home of the 
Buffalo Female Seminary). Dr. Josiah 


*A chapter (abridged) of the History of the 
University of Buffalo, on which the writer is 
at work. 


1. See Martha Murray, “Memoir of Louis 
Stephen le Couteulx de Caumont”, BHS 9 
(1906). 


Trowbridge came from Vermont in 1811 
and was mayor in 1837. In 1806 an in- 
teresting law was passed by the State Leg- 
islature for the purpose of making medi- 
cal societies “police the medical profes- 
sion” and improve medical education; 
and, encouraged by this opportunity for 
usefulness, the New York State Medical 
Society was promptly organized. In 1821 
the Medical Society of the County of Erie 
was founded, when the county was sliced 
out of Niagara County. Its purpose was 
not only to elevate standards of practice 
but to make the public aware of the need 
of properly remunerating a physician for 
services rendered, without, however, sug- 
gesting anything like a scale of prices. Said 
Dr. Cyrenius Chapin: “Physicians are not 
charitable institutions.”* Perhaps the most 
valuable service which, at least in its early 
years, the society rendered not only to 
the profession but to the community was 
its action in 1864 in recommending that 
the licensing authority be given to a State 
Board of Examiners, separate from the 
teaching institution. This bill died many 


2. Almost coincident with the coming of a 
Yale graduate and a French aristocrat was the 
visit of Dr. Timothy Dwight, president of Yale 
from 1795 to 1817, who had a low opinion of 
the character of Buffalo’s inhabitants. In his 
Travels in New England and New York (New 
Haven, 1804, 4: 67) he says: “The inhabi- 
tants are a casual collection of adventurers; and 
have the usual character of such adventurers, 
thus collected, when remote from regular so- 
ciety, retaining but little sense of government 
or religion. We saw about as many Indians in 
this village as white people.” 

3. In 1823 the Medical Society of the State 
of New York published a System of Medical 
Ethics, which includes this enigmatic para- 
graph: “Medical services are not legally en- 
titled to remuneration except for the employ- 


‘ment of time, medicine, and personal labour in 


attending upon the sick. But public opinion 
in a civilized nation will always highly estimate 
and liberally compensate medical services,” 
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deaths, but (as will be told later) was 
finally resurrected and passed in 1890.* 

During the twenties and thirties other 
doctors came from the East, but the forties 
by a happy coincidence saw the advent 
of several who began the reputation of the 
city as a medical center. Dr. Walter Cary 
(1818-1881) came in 1847 and, establish- 
ing a rapidly growing practice, built a 
house on the corner of Delaware and 
Huron Streets (still, 1962, standing) that 
soon became the very court and center of 
fashionable life. He did not however have 
the influence on the Medical School ex- 
erted by others who came to Buffalo at 
about the same time, especially Drs. Frank 
H. Hamilton, Austin Flint, and James P. 
White. It was his son Dr. Charles Cary 
who was a professor first of anatomy, later 
of medicine, from 1878 to 1911. 

When the more venturesome of the 
early settlers along the Eastern seaboard 
began to push out into the wilderness, 
there to reassemble at favorable points in 
small communities, they soon found them- 
selves less urgently in need of preachers 
and lawyers than of school teachers and 
doctors. Fundamentally law-abiding and 
religious, they could take the punishment 
of lawlessness as well as the conduct of 
worship into their own hands. A school 
house was soon built; someone was found 
who could at least teach the rudiments of 
education; and however small the com- 
munity there were almost certainly some 
among them who had a lay smattering of 
knowledge regarding the preparation of 
simple and home-made medicine. But 
when more serious illnesses and accidents 


4. It is interesting to note that it was the 
Buffalo faculty who first favored the move to 
deprive themselves of what they had been used 
to regard as a cherished privilege. During the 
long struggle to get the bill passed by the Legis- 
lature the Medical Society of Westchester 
County petitioned that body to deprive medical 
colleges of the licensing power and to give it 
to the Board of Regents. “Such action would 
of course reduce the colleges to mere [sic] 
teaching bodies.” BMJ. 
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occurred, a messenger would be sent in 
a panic to summon the nearest practi- 
tioner, be he fifty or more miles away. 

These isolated doctors in the villages 
dotting the trails behind the frontier were 
accustomed to take apprentices in their 
homes, and as the demands for medical 
care increased it was inevitable that some 
few of the more progressive, energetic and 
better trained should combine to start a 
school in which their own students, and 
others with a leaning toward medicine, 
might have their education carried for- 
ward by a brief and concentrated course 
of lectures. Indeed, it might be brought 
to the point of getting a medical diploma, 
should the local school in course of time 
have become affiliated with a near-by col- 
lege whose charter entitled it to award pro- 
fessional degrees. 

Thus the successive waves of migration 
tended to leave medical schools in their 
wake. They were not evenly distributed, 
to be sure, either in space or time, but 
though some of these institutions had only 
a brief existence, not a few before their 
decline acquired a reputation which 
rivaled that of the older institutions at 
Philadelphia, Boston and New York City. 

An act to enable that mysterious body, 
“the Regents of the University of the State 
of New York”, to establish a college of 
Physicians and Surgeons within the State 
had been passed by the Assembly on 
March 24, 1791, probably the first legis- 
lation dealing with the Regents. However, 
it was not until March 12, 1807, that the 
charter for the College in the City of New 
York was first granted, and only five years 
later a wholly similar charter was issued 
incorporating the school in Fairfield, 
(founded in 1803) as the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons of the Western Dis- 
trict of New York, at the same time dou- 
bling its small subsidy. 

None of this, however, would concern 
us today had it not been that Geneva 
Academy had received a charter in 1822, 
giving it the right of conferring collegi- 


ate degrees and diplomas of all sorts what- 
soever. And in this very year (1822) oc- 
curred the memorable revolt in the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons in New York 
City when David Hosack with five other 
scarcely less eminent members of the fac- 
ulty had withdrawn and had attempted to 
launch a rival school in the metropolis 
as the medical department of Rutgers (for- 
merly Queen’s) College at New Brunswick 
in New Jersey. This movement after its 
first successful session was checked by a 
legal interpretation that it amounted to 
an infringement of State’s rights, where- 
upon Hosack and his colleagues, undaunt- 
ed, made proposals to the trustees of 
what was now Geneva College that the 
Rutgers school be reorganized under their 
generous charter. So it came about that 
the circulars for this new school during 
the few years of its existence bore the 
surprising caption “Rutgers Medical Fac- 
ulty, Geneva College, Duane Street, City 
of New York.” 

It is of course on just such a basis 
that the Albany Medical School operates 
under the charter of Union College in 
Schenectady and that Cornell conducts a 
medical school in New York City, but in 
these early days great opposition was 
aroused in New York City to any such 
remote alliance and the trustees of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, fear- 
ing that this new school with its eminent 
group of teachers promised to outrival the 
older college, took the matter to the Su- 
preme Court and in 1830 secured a deci- 
sion that Geneva College had no legal 
right to conduct a school elsewhere than 
in Geneva itself. 

This attempt to utilize Geneva’s char- 
ter as the legal basis of a degree-confer- 
ring school in New York City was there- 
fore short-lived, but it may possibly have 
suggested to that ardent Episcopalian, 
John Henry Hobart, and to the authori- 
ties at Geneva that they might well enough 
start a local school of their own. How- 
ever this may be, in 1834 the school and 


its teaching staff were organized and in 
the following year set in operation. 

It is not inconceivable that Bishop Ho- 
bart who for long years was a trustee of 
Columbia College may have suggested the 
possibilities of Geneva to Hosack and his 
followers after their failure to sustain the 
Rutgers alliance. His desire for the Epis- 
copal Church to get a secure footing in 
some college in the central part of the 
State is well known. The Fairfield Acad- 
emy came to be dominated in 1812 by the 
Corporation of Trinity Church, New 
York, through an agreement that the Ves- 
try would guarantee the institution for a 
period of seven years an annual sum of 
$500 (later increased to $750) on the 
condition that the president of the Acad- 
emy would thereafter be an Episcopal 
clergyman. Bishop Hobart was _ largely 
responsible for this subsidy just as he was 
for its withdrawal and transfer to the 
Academy at Geneva in 1821. Geneva got 
its collegiate charter the next year and 
was renamed in honor of Bishop Hobart 
in 1851. What obliged the college of Fair- 


: field finally to close its doors was the trans- 


fer through political influence of the small 
state appropriation it had enjoyed to the 
Oneida Academy at Clinton (later Hamil- 
ton College). 

The new and rival school at Buffalo, 
founded in 1846, not only drew on the 
Genesee country for its students but it 
made heavy inroads on the Geneva fac- 
ulty as well; for though they continued 
for a few years longer to give courses at 
Geneva five of the more notable teachers 
— Hadley, Webster, Coventry, Lee and 
Hamilton — all transferred themselves to 
Buffalo, Hamilton as early as 1848.° So 


5. In 1847 the two schools had the same 
administrative officers. At Geneva Dr. Lee was 
dean, Dr. Hadley registrar, Dr. Coventry trea- 
surer. “The duties of the professors in the two 


‘schools (Geneva and Buffalo) will not conflict 


with each other.” — Buffalo Medical Journal, 
September 1846 (hereinafter referred to as 
BM]. 
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as time passed it became increasingly evi- 
dent that, while Geneva might offer a 
perfect setting for a college, its medical 
school which had been so auspiciously 
launched and for a time played such a 
significant role was booked to suffer the 
same fate as had befallen the school at 
Fairfield. A medical school in such small 
towns was already becoming an anomaly.® 

Dr. Hamilton (1813-1886) was born in 
Vermont. When he was a child the family 
moved to Schenectady and he attended 
Union College. His medical education was 
fairly typical of the period. It began with 
a preceptorship in the office of an Auburn 
physician, whose position as a prison doc- 
tor gave him an enviable amount of ana- 
tomic material. This was followed by a 
lecture course at the Fairfield Medical 
School, which gave him a license to prac- 
tice. After a second lecture course he 
received an M.D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Returning to Au- 
burn, he gave a private course in ana- 
tomy and surgery which must have been 
a considerable success because in 1839, at 
the age of 26, he became professor of 
surgery at Fairfield and, a year later, pro- 
fessor at the Geneva Medical School. This 
latter professorship was commented upon 
by the Boston Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal as being a well merited appointment 
which was a welcome deviation from “the 
monstrous and glaring iniquity of put- 
ting cousins, nephews, and almost aunts 
into chairs which it is not possible for 
them to sustain with dignity or profit.” 
He now wanted to become associated with 
the faculty of what he considered must 


6. The medical school was incorporated by 
the Regents as a department of Geneva (Ho- 
bart) College, sometimes being referred to as 
the Medical Faculty and at others as the Medi- 
cal Department of Geneva College. The quar- 
rels between the two faculties (College and 
Medical School) were many and bitter and 
lasted the entire life of the medical school, and 
had much to do with the ending of its life in 
Geneva and its new existence as the medical 
school of the new Syracuse University (1870). 
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have a greater future than one in a tiny 
village and in 1846 accepted an invita- 
tion to become professor of surgery at 
Buffalo, resigning his chair at Geneva in 
1848. His colleagues included not only 
White and Flint but John Dalton, the 
eminent physiologist. Hamilton was espe- 
cially recognized as an outstanding plas- 
tic surgeon, a pioneer in the field. The 
American Medical Association appointed 
him to investigate the frequency of de- 
formities in fractures; the papers issuing 
from his research became a book which 
was the first exclusively devoted to the 
subject in the English language. In 1859 
Hamilton followed Flint to the Long 
Island College of Medicine and in 1868 
became professor of Bellevue. He was one 
of the two surgeons in attendance on 
President Garfield. His most famous stu- 
dent was probably William S. Halsted, 
who was much impressed by Hamilton’s 
frequent and conscientious rounds at Belle- 
vue. He pointed out to Halstead that the 
greatest satisfaction he would ever obtain 
from his profession would be in original 
experimental work. This stimulus appar- 
ently led to Halsted’s early papers on 
fracture methods. Many years later Hal- 
sted recalled that Hamilton invariably ar- 
rived at Bellevue riding a gray horse’, 
“Dextrous, scholarly, always didactic, with 
great facility for literary expression, he was 
ever a commanding figure in surgery, and 
his loss was long felt. To Hamilton is also 
due the credit for introduction of skin- 
grafting, which he first practiced in Buf- 


7. This reminds one of an equally dis- 
tinguished Buffalo physician, Lucien Howe, 
professor of ophthalmolgy and founder of the 
Eye and Ear Infirmary in Michigan Street, 
where during his connection with it 100,000 
patients were treated free of charge. ‘Him- 
self the son of a dragoon, Dr. Howe sat his 
black mount like a cavalryman born, and he 
and his Junoesque wife were at once familiar 
and majestic sights as they cantered along the 
streets of Buffalo in weather fair or foul.” J. 
T. Horton, History of Northwestern New York, 
N.Y., 1947; p. 263. 
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falo in 1854, and which he called ‘ana- 
plasty’. In this he had priority over Rev- 
erdin, of Geneva, to whom abroad it is 
usually ascribed, although in all prob- 
ability the measure was original with each 
of them, neither knowing what the other 
had done.”® 

Coming here from Boston, just after 
taking his Harvard degree, Dr. Austin 
Flint (1812-1886) had practiced in Buf- 
falo for ten years before the founding of 
the University. Primus inter pares he un- 
doubtedly was; the Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography says of him: “Few medi- 
cal men who have made no very revolu- 
tionary discoveries have been eulogized as 
was Flint both in the United States and 
abroad.” Discoverer himself he may not 
have been, but his keenness in rejecting 

or accepting the pioneer work of others — 
’ in some cases even improving on it — was 
perhaps his distinguishing characteristic. 
He inculcated the doctrine of self-limita- 
tion of acute disease which spares the 
patient much useless drugging; and his 
receptivity to new ideas was shown in his 
prompt acceptance of Koch’s microbian 
theory of the origin of tuberculosis. He 
contributed greatly to the knowledge of 
chest pathology and diagnostic, taught 
early in his career that “pulmonary phthi- 
sis” is in reality a form of tuberculosis, 
and popularized the use of the binaural 
stethescope. 

Dr. Flint’s literary reputation was de- 
servedly a very great one. Among the 
first of his contributions was a paper on 
the existence of typhoid fever in this part 
of the state, published in the July 1845 
number of the American Journal of Med- 
ical Sciences. In the New York Evening 
Post, April 21, 1900, there was published 


8. Roswell Park, “Oration on Surgery,” 
New York State Journal of Medicine, March 
and April, 1906. See also Elliot B. Hague, 
“Frank H. Hamilton, Surgeon Extraordinary of 
the Union Army,” New York State Journal of 
eee 61: 13 (July 1, 1961), pp. 2330- 


a two-column article entitled “The Con- 
quest of Typhoid Fever” by Mrs. H. M. 
Plunkett, narrating the typhoid epidemic 
in Erie County in the autumn of 1843, 
in which she says, “In all the general 
treatises on typhoid fevers this study of 
Dr. Flint’s is the classic story that first 
truly points the way to their real cause.” 

On September 21, 1843, a young man 
on his way west from Warwick, Mass., 
arrived at Fuller’s tavern in North Boston, 
a hamlet about twenty miles south-east 
of Buffalo. He complained of feeling 
ill, unable to continue his journey, and 
remained at the tavern until he died, on 
October 10. Dr. Timothy T. Lockwood 
attended him, and was succeeded by his 
partner. North Boston was a well drained 
locality in which there had been no ty- 
phoid or other fevers, and in no part of 
the county had it occurred up to the date 
of the outbreak which Dr. Flint describes. 
It was a novel disease to the physicians 
called upon to treat it. The village con- 
sisted of only nine families, all living with- 
in an area of a hundred rods in diameter, 
but the few houses in which the disease 
occurred were closely grouped together, 
the house furthest removed from the tav- 
ern being only ten rods distant. Forty- 
three persons made up the entire commu- 
nity. Twenty-eight of these were attacked 
between October 19 and December 7, and 
ten died. Seven cases and three deaths 
occurred in the Fuller family. In another 
family there were seven cases of which 
five were fatal. The hamlet was in a 
state of panic, the doctors were divided 
in opinion. Only three families escaped, 
and one of these, named Stearns, was at 
bitter feud with Fuller. The two families 
had no intercourse, and the story was 
started that the disease was produced by 
poison introduced by Stearns into the 
well of the families affected. Fuller and 
the other families nearest his were accus- 
tomed to get water from a well close to 
the tavern. 

Dr. Flint, who had been appointed 
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health physician of Buffalo in 1843, was 
summoned. He knew the disease of old 
and at once made an autopsy on a child 
of twelve who had just died. He took 
careful notes at the bedsides of nine cases 
then in progress, and engaged Dr. Camp, 
a general practitioner, to keep careful 
records of all subsequent cases. Mean- 
while Dr. Flint communicated with a phy- 
sician at Warwick, Mass., and learned 
that there were several cases of typhoid 
in that village at the time the young man 
left for the West. He came to the con- 
clusion that typhoid is a water-borne dis- 
ease and that it was transported to North 
Boston by a sick stranger from Massachu- 
setts whose illness had contaminated the 
water from Fuller’s well and who died 
after twenty-nine days at Fuller’s tavern, 
the daily resort for the men of all the 
seven families, save the Stearns house- 
hold, which had their own well. 

Dr. Flint moved to New York in 1859 
and became professor of pathology and 
medicine at the Long Island College Hos- 
pital. His literary activity continued to 
be prodigious.° One of his papers was 
“My Retrospections of Medical Practice 
in Buffalo” read at the annual meeting 
in 1861 of the Medical Society of the 
County of Erie. “The able physicians of 
the city then exemplified in their practice 
the doctrines held by the most eminent 
medical teachers and writers of that 
time.” 

Austin Flint, Jr., took his degree at 
the Jefferson Medical College in Phila- 
delphia. Appointed professor of physi- 
ology at Buffalo in 1858, he followed his 
father three years later to New York. 

Dr. Charles Alfred Lee (1801-1872), 
B.A. Williams College, M.D. Berkshire 
Medical Institute (affiliated with Wil- 
liams as Geneva was with Hobart), in 
1844 came to Geneva as professor of 


9. See Edward Preble, “Austin Flint,” in 
Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. 6 
(1931). 
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pathology and materia medica, occupying 
the same chair at Buffalo from 1847 to 
1860. During the Civil War he visited 
Europe on behalf of the government to 
study hospital construction and adminis- 
tration. 

Coming here in 1834 Dr. James Platt 
White (1811-1881) was the only member 
of the original faculty who made Buffalo 
his permanent residence. In obstetrics and 
diseases of women and children Dr. 
White achieved a national reputation. In 
1850 he introduced demonstrative mid- 
wifery for the first time in this country. 
In 1812 Dr. David Hosack (already men- 
tioned) to whom medical historians give 
high rank, had said: “Instruction by lec- 
ture has ever been considered one of the 
best means of imparting knowledge, and 
if we inquire into the literary history of 
different nations, we shall find that ac- 
cording as they have been more or less 
enlightened, institutes for this purpose 
have been established and supported.” He 
develops at great length the assumption 
that medical schools were primarily lec- 
ture forums. It must be remembered that 
it was because clinical teaching with the 
requisite extensive amount of teaching 
material was not deemed necessary, or 
perhaps even sufficiently dignified, that 
schools such as Fairfield and Geneva, en- 
dowed with little more than keen and in- 
teresting lecturers, were able to exist. 
When teaching from clinical material be- 
came the thing, medical schools in small 
communities obviously could not carry on. 

The cause célébre which gave the Buf- 
falo medical school and Dr. White both 
fame and notoriety occurred in January 
1850. Dr. White delivered an unmarried 
young woman before the members of the 
senior class. The method of presentation 
was determined not by chance or theory 
but by abdominal examination both be- 
fore and during labor, and students had 
an opportunity to examine the patient. 
She was carefully draped both during 
labor and during the delivery, which was 


protracted. “Proper decorum was fully 
maintained.” 

Three days later the seniors passed a 
resolution setting forth the “pride they 
felt in claiming for their school the honor 
of being the first and at present the only 
among the American medical schools 
where clinical instruction in midwifery is 
rendered within the walls of the institu- 
tion.” 

Then the storm burst. An editorial en- 
dorsing the “innovation” appeared in the 
Commercial Advertiser, and shortly there- 
after an individual who signed himself 
“L” wrote an invective and inflammatory 
rejoinder, addressed to the citizens of Buf- 
falo, in the Daily Courier. It was so 
defamatory that Dr. White sued the sup- 
posed writer, Dr. Loomis, for libel. For 
the defendant appeared three of the most 
eminent lawyers of the city, Henry W. 
Rogers, Nathan K. Hall (Fillmore’s part- 
ner), and James O. Putnam (later Chan- 
cellor of the University). They secured 
the acquittal of their client on the ground 
that the libel had not been established; 
some other person had written the offend- 
ing article and the newspaper rightly re- 
fused to disclose his identity. 

Other members of that first faculty 
made up the group which Dr. Cushing, in 
his study of medical education in Western 
New York’ characterized as “as notable 
a faculty of energetic young men as one 
could hope to find anywhere.” But few 
of them remained for more than ten years 
or so, Dr. White of course among the 
few. Charles B. Coventry, named profes- 
sor of physiology, was soon succeeded by 
one of even greater reputation, John C. 
Dalton, Jr. (1825-1889), who had been 
a pupil of the great Bernard in Paris. 
He at once instituted the teaching method 
of illustrating his lectures by vivisections, 
another history-making innovation which 


10. From which copious quotations have 
been made in this chapter. 


distinguished Buffalo. He went to New 
York in 1858. Webster retained his 
residence in Rochester at a time when 
commuting was not easy’*; Dr. Coventry 
his as far away as Utica, while James 
Hadley’s son George delivered the chemis- 
try lectures almost from the beginning, 
and was soon appointed to the chair. 

Although the University was not offi- 
cially established until the Legislature on 
May 11, 1846, approved its charter, the 
year 1845 was filled with meetings and 
discussions. Here is an editorial typical 
of others, from the Commercial Adver- 
tiser of November 19, 1845. 

“Ten years ago, when the city enjoyed 
not a third part of its present social 
wealth, there was a prevalent desire to 
advance it in learning and the Sciences. 
Then an University was seriously pro- 
jected, and our citizens, to their honor be 
it said, subscribed most liberally, and 
provided ample endowments for sundry 
professorships. But the plan fell with the 
failure of some of its favorers, in the great 
crash of 1836. Surely the ripe, true judg- 
ment which then sought to seat among 
us such an institution has not departed. 
Our actual exceed the visionary means of 
ten years since. We are in fact as able, 
as we then thought ourselves, to effect 
this honorable and most profitable ob- 


11. Few American physicians who studied 
abroad in those years did so in England or 
Germany, as they began to do in the eighties. 
The present writer possesses a letter from Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes expressing high praise 
of Dr. Dalton, dated March 4, 1861, comparing 
the work of Dr. Joseph Leidy with that of 
Dalton. “You must not think I do not appre- 
ciate what is really good as well as beautiful 
about Leidy’s book. Only we expected a great 
deal from him, and his work is by no means on 
a level with that of Dalton, for instance, on 
physiology.” After these many years since 
Dalton’s death, it is interesting to note that a 
biography is being prepared by a New York 
scholar. 

12. So did Dr. Edward M. Moore, later 
professor of surgery. 
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ject; and all the motives which then im- 
pelled our citizens to strive to found an 
University must still exist, and ought to 
operate with redoubled force. 

“The position of Buffalo is eminently 
favorable to such an Institution; and it 
eminently needs one. Our common 
schools are excellent, but they are com- 
paratively hidden; their presence adds 
but little to our reputation. They are a 
noble pedestal—an University is the 
statue that should grace it and be our 
monument. If well conducted, it could 
not but draw hither students from all 
quarters.** It would add somewhat — 
though that is of very little moment — 
to the resources of our city. It would give 
us loftier standards as a city; above all, it 
would add much to its attractiveness, 
and render common many pure pleasures 
which now we scarcely taste.” 

Many days in the winter months of 
1846 were spent in discussing and word- 
ing the charter of the University.* It 
was to be a joint stock corporation and so 
remained as late as 1909. Needless to say, 
no dividends were ever declared. The 
stockholders were to elect sixteen of their 
fellow share-holders as their first Council 
and it was specified that no one religious 
denomination should have a majority of 


13. It would certainly have to draw from 
many quarters besides Buffalo, for in 1845 the 
population of the city was 29,773. 

14. The amplitude of the charter even in- 
cluded permission to grant any degrees or 
honors conferred by any university in the land. 
It reminds one of a story told by Daniel Coit 
Gilman in his The Launching of a University. 
“A number of years ago a dignitary from an- 
other state once paid a visit to Yale College 
and introduced himself as chancellor of a uni- 
versity whose name was new to his host. ‘How 
large a faculty have you?’ President Day asked 
him. ‘Not any,’ was the answer. ‘Have you 
any library or building?’ ‘Not yet.’ ‘Any en- 
dowment?’ ‘None.’ ‘Well, what have you?’ 
the president persisted, and the visitor brighten- 
ed as he replied, ‘We have a fine charter.’ ” 

See the appendix for a copy of the charter 
and its amendments. 
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the Board. In addition, each of the 
several faculties, as they were organized, 
was to appoint one member to represent 
it on the Council (it was, as might have 
been expected, the Dean, at first with 
voting power but in the reorganization of 
1920, without such power). The Mayor 
of the city was also to be an ex-officio 
member. Only once or twice since 1920 
has the Mayor taken the trouble to at- 
tend a regular meeting. The appointment 
of all University officers was to be made 
by the Council upon nomination from the 
faculty concerned. 

The clergymen who had been in 1836 
so active in founding the University of 
Western New York were still residents of 
Buffalo in 1846; but their intellectual 
leadership and that of the lawyers was 
being challenged by a new group of men, 
some of them already discussed. The 
doctors’ first concern was for their own 
profession, but it was the physicians 
present at the first meeting of what be- 
came the University Council who per- 
suaded the other members of the group 
to attempt not only a medical school but 
a university with theoretical powers as 
complete and diversified as those pos- 
sessed by any in the land. The schools 
specifically contemplated were, after the 
medical department, those of liberal arts, 
theology, and law; the quaint seal of the 
University —for some reason (many 
think unfortunately) displaced in 1922 — 
gives most of its space to a supposed rep- 
resentation of Hippocrates, but, floating 
in a vacuum around him were the sym- 
bols which are generally attached to those 
other branches of learning. The founders 
took some of their phraseology from Eng- 
lish practice: the trustees were to be called 
the Council, and the executive officer 
was the Chancellor. From this practice 
the University has not deviated, despite 
the rather uncommon use of the words by 
American universities. The clergymen of 
1836 would have approved of the title 


“Chancellor”? but no incumbent has ever 
served at a chancel. Up to 1922 all were 
lawyers. 

The roll of the original Council shows 
(morally, if not financially) how ad- 
mirably the undertaking was supported by 
the most representative citizens. The of- 
fice of Chancellor, whose only stated ob- 
ligations were to preside both at Com- 
mencement (in Fillmore’s frequent ab- 
sences this function devolved upon the 
president of the Council) and at meet- 
ings of the Council, was given very 
naturally to Millard Fillmore, but, as his 
numerous addresses will show, he im- 
posed upon himself other duties. He was 
born on January 7, 1800" in a little vil- 
lage in Cayuga County, New York. “I 
went to school some, during the winters 
of 1816 and 1817, and worked on the 
farm during the spring. . . . In 1817 and 
1818 a small circulating library was es- 
tablished in the town, and I managed to 
get a share, which cost me two dollars.” 
Such, as given in his brief autobiogra- 
phy,*® seems to have constituted the edu- 
cational background of a future univer- 
sity chancellor. His early log-cabin cir- 
cumstances would have fitted him in 
those days to become a typical candidate 


15. Annually the Common Council of the 
city commemorates this occasion with a public 
address, 


16. Published by the Buffalo Historical 
Society in Volume 10 (1907) of the Publica- 
tions and by the Salisbury Club of Buffalo in 
1958. For a full biography, the first ever pub- 
lished, see Robert J. Rayback, “Millard Fill- 
more,” Volume 40 (1959) of the Publications, 
“a curious and complicated story well told. It 
is a ‘portrait’, not a comprehensive ‘life and 
times.’” (Roy F. Nichols, in The American 
Historical Review). Other recent brief treat- 
ments of Fillmore may be found in Niagara 
Frontier (quarterly publication of the Buffalo 
and Erie County Historical Society): by John 
Lord O'Brian, 1: 1-9 (1953); John T. Horton, 
2: 1-7, 39-48 (1955); Julian Park, 3: 1-4 
(1956). See also J. W. Pratt, “Millard Fill- 
more,” in Dictionary of American Biography, 
Vol. 6 (1931). 


for the Presidency rather than the Vice- 
Presidency. He came to Buffalo in 1822 
to study law, but, when admitted to the 
bar, practiced for a few years in East 
Aurora, taking up permanent residence 
in Buffalo in 1830. He had begun his 
political career with election to the State 
Assembly in 1828, serving until 1831. He 
was elected to Congress in 1833 and 
served for the term of two years. Again 
elected in 1837, he served in three Con- 
gresses, until 1843. In 1847 he was elected 
Comptroller of the State of New York, 
and a year later was nominated Vice 
President, Zachary Taylor being named 
for President. On the latter’s death, July 
10, 1850, he became President. He en- 
joyed (perhaps unduly) the game of poli- 
tics, but more than once his judgment was 
questionable, as in his candidacy for the 
Presidency in 1856 on the ticket of the 
Native American Party (more often called 
the Know Nothings), a short-lived anti- 
Catholic, anti-foreign movement; and al- 
so in his lukewarm interest in the fortunes 
of the North during the Civil War, in- 
stanced by his expressed opinion that the 
war was unnecessary. Perhaps it was. 
These were only temporary jars to his 
popularity. A gentleman of great dignity, 
he believed that no man who had held 
the office of President should demean it 
by unprofessional conduct. This quaint 
notion even extended to his refusal to 
practice law after his return to Buffalo. 
It was fortunate that a man who held 
such an ideal had accumulated ample 
private means—and married more.’7 
During the years of leisure remaining to 
him until his death in 1874, he linked his 
name with all of Buffalo’s social, educa- 
tional and philanthropic institutions, be- 
coming at various times founder and/or 
president of them all. (There is no record 
of such interest on the part of Buffalo’s 


17. Fillmore’s only son at his death in 1889 
left an estate of $285,705, practically all in- 
herited. 
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other President, Grover Cleveland. It is 
typical, perhaps, that the statue of Fill- 
more fronting the City Hall looks over 
the buildings once occupied by the His- 
torical Society, the Fine Arts Academy, 
and the Society of Natural Sciences; 
while the statue of Cleveland gazes upon 
the site of his favorite saloon). Fillmore 
remained friendly, modest, the perfect 
gentleman. On the occasion of a visit to 
England after his Presidency, he declined 
the degree of D.C.L. from Oxford, on the 
ground that “neither my literary nor 
scientific qualifications justify me in ac- 
cepting so distinguished an honor.” An- 
other reason, not so weighty, was his odd 
idea that it would be unseemly to accept 
a diploma in a language which he could 
not read. 

Nathan K. Hall, Fillmore’s law partner, 
rendered concrete services from the very 
beginning. Application for approval of 
the University charter was first made to 
the Regents of the State University, as 
was proper; but they turned it down on 
the ground that it assumed too much for 
an institution that had no certainty of 
ever growing beyond a medical school. 
Recourse was then had to the Legislature, 
and largely through the efforts of Mr. 
Hall, a member of the Assembly, it ap- 
proved the Charter on May 11, 1846, 
causing, naturally, some ill feeling between 
the two bodies. Later, as federal judge 
and Postmaster-General in  Fillmore’s 
cabinet, Mr. Hall became a figure of 
national importance.*® 

Orsamus H. Marshall, second Chan- 
cellor, was the son of Dr. John E. Mar- 
shall, one of the pioneer physicians in Erie 
County, having come here in 1815. Like 
his colleagues who have been mentioned, 
he began to acquire fame as a medical 
practitioner and was equally respected as 
a citizen. Orsamus Marshall was a mem- 


18. See James O. Putnam, “Nathan K. 
Hall,” BHS 4 (1896). 
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ber of the original University Council. A 
quiet, scholarly man, friend and collabora- 
tor of Francis Parkman, custodian of 
many estates and adviser of a large clien- 
tele, Mr. Marhall is a figure second only 
to Fillmore in the debt in which he placed 
Buffalo’s earliest cultural institutions. His 
scholarly interest centered particularly on 
the aborigines of western New York and 
the early French explorers. Discussing 
American scholarship as exemplified in 
the historiography of the present day, the 
London Times Literary Supplement had 
this to say, in its issue of November 6, 
1959: “From the moment, a century ago, 
when history repudiated the literary art 
in an effort to resemble the objectivity of 
natural science, the contempt for the 
Word has increasingly bred an unaware- 
ness of the Idea.” Parkman was among 
our first historians who succeeded in 
marrying the Idea and the Word, and in 
this he was aided and abetted consistently 
and constructively by Marshall — to such 
an extent that the latter was unable to 
publish much over his own signature. A 
volume of more or less unrelated papers 
is his sole visible monument. The author 
of Marshall’s obituary in the Magazine of 
American History called attention to his 
romantic style—at least romantic for 
those days, for us of today perhaps a bit 
precious. “The notion of the old school 
of historians that history to be correct 
must be dull has of late years been gradu- 
ally passing away. Among the writers 
who have aided materially in bringing 
about this change Parkman, Prescott and 
Marshall are preeminent.” He knew Red 
Jacket and was sympathetic to the In- 
dians in their misfortunes. In his century 
Marshall was certainly Buffalo’s leading 
man of letters and most of his conclu- 
sions have not been seriously threatened. 
Having served as president of the Coun- 
cil after Fillmore’s death, he was elected 
Chancellor in 1882 but died two years 
later. 


James Osborne Putnam (1818-1903), 
coming to Buffalo from Attica, practiced 
law in Buffalo with frequent absences. He 
was appointed Postmaster of Buffalo by 
Fillmore, serving from 1851 to 1853, and 
was elected State Senator for the term of 
1854-1855. From 1861 to 1866 he served 
as consul at Havre, France, and from 
1880 to 1882 as minister to Belgium. As 
one of the Council’s members, the _his- 
torical continuity of his connection, 
though so often broken, none the less 
covers a long period, since he resigned in 
1902, being Chancellor at the time. His 
son, Dr. James W. Putnam, was for many 
years professor of neurology.’® 

What was Buffalo like, culturally and 
socially, in the year of the founding of 
the University? There were twenty-five 
churches, four of which (not all Lu- 
theran) held their services in German. 
The Roman Catholic diocese of Buffalo 
was established in 1847. The first Jewish 
synagogue, Temple Beth-El, was built in 
1847. There were eight newspapers, daily 
and/or weekly, two of which were in 
German. The first German daily, the 
Demokrat, began in 1849. These German 
cultural evidences were of course an im- 
portant concomitant of the beginnings of 
the German element in Buffalo. That was 
in 1829, when the first Germans came 
here. The German population steadily 
increased during the next three decades 
and the failure of the German revolution 
of 1848 brought a number of the intelli- 
gent liberals who had no hope left for a 
democratic regime.”° The influx almost 
entirely ceased around 1880. The first 


19. See Julian Park, “James O. Putnam,” in 
Dictionary of American Biography, Volume 15 
(1935). See also longer memoirs by Josephus 
Nelson Larned and Lars Gustav Sellstedt, BHS 
6 (1903). A characterization of Mr. Putnam 
will be found later in these pages. 

20. Among the thousands who left Ger- 
many around 1848 were Carl Schurz and 
General Franz Sigel, the former prominent in 
politics, the latter in the Civil War. 


large group of Prussians were the Old Lu- 
therans, who left their country because of 
religious persecutions. They came in 
1839, several hundred strong, under the 
leadership of their intrepid minister, 
Johann Andreas August Grabau, who 
founded in Buffalo the Martin Luther 
Theological Seminary. The first German 
literary society had been founded in 1841, 
and the first of many German singing so- 
cleties was to begin in 1848.2 There are 
many German names to be found in the 
earliest class lists of the University. 

If perhaps disproportionate space is 
here given to the German immigrants of 
the thirties and forties, it is simply be- 
cause of their relative importance in the 
educational and cultural life of the city 
and also because there were few other 
foreign elements. The Irish came to work 
on the Erie Canal, and the famine in Tre- 
land brought others during the forties; but 
their predominent interest in politics 
could not begin until there were more of 
them. There were a few Swedes, at- 
tracted for the most part by maritime op- 
portunities, as was Lars G. Sellstedt before 
he became an artist; and a few French, 
numerous enough to have a share in the 
building of a large church, Notre Dame 
de Lourdes, still standing on the corner 
of Main and Best streets; but many of 
the French who came here, especially 
after 1871, were Alsatians, some of whom 
preferred to speak German, even though 
they had emigrated in order to avoid 
German rule. Not until the eighties did 
the Italians and Poles turn westward. 

It was early a cosmopolitan city, charac- 
terized by the perfectly natural tendency 
of newcomers not all of whom spoke Eng- 
lish to settle near their work in places 
already “colonized”. Buffalo, today a 
typically American city, is still in its geo- 
graphical and racial divisions largely what 
it was in the forties. The chief unifying 


21. See Ismar S. Ellison, “The Germans of 
Buffalo,” BHS 2 (1880). 
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factor is not, of course, the church; rather 
it is education. To a greater extent than 
with most urban universities, the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo has been the beneficiary of 
this vast and interesting variety of modes 
of living. 

As might have been expected, even if 
the medical students were not candidates 
for the criminal classes, all they apparent- 
ly needed to do, in the early years of the 
school, in order to convince the dean of 
their ability to study medicine was to say 
so. The mortality in the licensing exam- 


inations should have been terrific, but 
there is hardly any reliable record of the 
situation. The need for doctors in the 
Civil War was so great that no one dur- 
ing those years failed to pass. As long 
as these examinations were conducted by 
the faculty, so long was favoritism possi- 
ble. Certainly when Niagara University 
established its medical school and made 
high school graduation a requirement for 
entrance, the Buffalo school could hardly, 
in all decency, fall behind. But it took 
many years. 


Books You May Want To See 


Mark Twain on the Art of Writing. 
Edited by M. S. Fried. Buffalo, The 
Salisbury Club, 1961. Pp. xi, 29. $3.50; 
$3.75, postpaid. 

The issuing by the Salisbury Club of 
Buffalo of its third publication deserves 
more than the passing notice a limited 
edition of three hundred and fifty copies 
is likely to receive. Its membership and 
resources, both of modest proportions, are 
devoted to the subject of rare books and 
to the enjoyment that comes to bibliophiles 
from discussing, collecting, and exchang- 
ing them. 

Such is the present volume fashioned by 
William Watson and bearing the title, 
Mark Twain on the Art of Writing. You 
open it to the brooding magnificence of 
the house at 472 Delaware Avenue to 
which Clemens brought his bride in 1870. 
The wood engraving is by John DePol. 
An appropriate and informative introduc- 
tion and notes are supplied by the editor, 
Professor Fried. 

The Clemens text opens with the “Re- 
port to the Buffalo Female Academy”. It 
has to do with the art of writing and its 
lessons are as timely today as at its first 
reading in 1870 to students and faculty of 
what is now Buffalo Seminary. Clemens, 
as one of the judges, is explaining their 
reasoning in making the awards in an an- 
nual essay contest. There was the general 
run of papers of the copybook type with 
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lofty subject, contrived expression and 
lengthy moral. We have no specimens 
extant but their characteristics are amply 
suggested. Two papers only, to the prac- 
ticed eye of the literary craftsman Clemens 
had thus early become, stood out in con- 
trast for freshness of subject, simplicity of 
language and a general impression of the 
unadorned and the natural. To the ex- 
ponents of these virtues, with a tactful nod 
to faculty and head mistress, went the 
awards. 

A few months later the editor of the 
Buffalo Express found himself deluged 
with requests for literary counsel. The 
burden of individual replies became so 
great that in desperation on Nov. 12, 
1870 he printed “General Reply” in the 
Express, this constituting our second item. 
The road to literary success is described as 
long and difficult, the final measure of 
attainment, popular approval, not the ver- 
dict of individual counsellors. Nine 
decades later the advice remains valid. 
However, as Mark says, “the young 
literary aspirant is a very, very curious 
creature”. He expects somehow to avoid 
the arduous apprenticeship necessary in 
all worthwhile fields. 

The collection ends with a letter from 
an eight-year old correspondent and 
Clemens’ comments on her simple and 
natural prose. It appeared in the paper 
some months before the prize essay con- 


test. This leads to the speculation that, 
had the identity of the judges then been 
known and had students and faculty read 
their daily papers, things might have been 
different. The task of the panel would 
then have been to determine “not which 
composition to select for first prize but 
which it dared to reject”. Then we might 
not have had the “Report” to open the 
book under review. For us, then, the 
event proved more fortunate than the 
might-have-been. 

Frank W. Cop.iey 


Supreme Court of Judicature of the 
Province of New York 1691-1704: Bio- 
graphical Dictionary. By Paul J. Ham- 
lin and Charles E. Baker. The New- 
York Historical Society, New York City. 
1959. Glossary, Sources and Indexes. 
Pp. 562. 

This volume is the third in a series de- 
voted by Hamlin and Baker to the study 
of the Supreme Court of the Province of 
New York during the reigns of William 
and Mary and of Anne. The first deals 
with the development of courts and law; 
the second is a scholarly edition of the 
minutes of the Supreme Court. In both 
these books the names of divers judges 
and lawyers appear again and again but 
in such a manner as to whet the student’s 
curiosity. The third volume satisfies that 
curiosity. 

Here are thirty-seven lives of worthies 
of the New York Bench and Bar at the 
end of the seventeenth and the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. These lives are 
written well and make good reading. They 
are based on ample research in the 
sources, much of it in manuscript ma- 
terials. If little conjecture is risked be- 
yond what the documentary evidence es- 
tablishes, the fact assures the reader that 
the information provided him is sound. 

Nevertheless the information is some- 
times tantalisingly meager. Why is it so 
one can readily learn if he take a look at 
the second volume of the series, that 
which contains the minutes of the Su- 


preme Court during parts of the period 
under consideration. The authors tell us 
that the first Chief Justice of New York, 
Joseph Dudley, (1691-1692) was present 
in court every session save one but that 
“not once do the sketch minutes record 
a word spoken, a question asked, or an 
order made by him during his incum- 
bency”. Hardly more informative are 
these minutes during the tenure of Chief 
Justice Roger Mompesson from 1704 to 
1715. Mompesson had read law in 
Lincoln’s Inn whence he was called to the 
English Bar in 1685. He himself claimed 
that he brought the Supreme Court of 
New York into closer conformity with the 
practice of Westminster Hall than that of 
any other high court in the Queen’s plan- 
tations in America except that of New 
Jersey where also he was Chief Justice 
for a time. “Practically every commen- 
tator writing of the period,” say the au- 
thors, “has expressed the opinion that 
Mompesson did bring about greater con- 
formity . . . but it is now impossible to 
corroborate such an estimate from the ex- 


tant of records of the court or from in- 


formed contemporary comment. . . .” 
They continue, “much more study of 
every scrap of information relating to the 
adoption of the Common Law and to its 
practices and procedures . . . will have 
to be made before one can speak confi- 
dently of what the situation actually was 
for that period Mompesson sat on the 
New York Supreme Court.” 

That the adoption of the Common Law 
proceeded more rapidly in that period 
than in the one prior to it, Hamlin and 
Baker concede as a probability. Their 
principal conclusion on this head, how- 
ever, is that the process, beginning during 
Governor Sir Edmond Andros’ first ad- 
ministration (1674-1680), was a gradual 
one and that “no sudden change occurred 
at any one time.” 

' This study justifies the conclusion that 
in that process the provincial Bench and 
Bar both hindered and helped. Several 
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of the judges were men of affairs ap- 
point to the Supreme Court because of 
social and political prominence rather 
than for professional competence. Many 
of the lawyers were admitted to the Bar 
who had merely picked up some practical 
legal knowledge in the course of their 
business activity; and they practiced law 
more or less as incidental to their con- 
tinuing commercial and real estate trans- 
actions. In England many of them would 
have been considered as solicitors only: 
the distinction between barrister and soli- 
citor went unheeded in New York 
practice. 

So too, apparently, did other nice dis- 
tinctions inherent in the English system. 
At any rate the authors express some 
doubt about the value of an education at 
the Inns of Court for a New York prac- 
titioner. At the same time, it deserves re- 
mark that of the thirty-seven men of law 
who figure in these pages, at least ten had 
read the subject at the Inns. Can one 
doubt that they infused many a precedent 
and precept of the Common Law of Eng- 
land into the developing jurisprudence of 
the Province of New York? 

One dares surmise that this was es- 
pecially true of John Guest who “was the 
only adequately trained member of the 
committee appointed by Governor Lord 
Bellomont in 1699 “to draft a ‘scheme’ 
for the judicial system of the Province.” 
Guest’s colleagues in this endeavor were 
Chief Justice William Smith and Attor- 
ney-General James Graham, both un- 
trained in the law despite the high legal 
offices which they held. Guest on the 
other hand had studied at Lincoln’s Inn. 
The authors are cautious on the point; 
yet it seems reasonable to assume that 
Guest was influential in the committee’s 
deliberations. In any case the system 
which they devised, albeit with generous 
borrowing from what preceded it, Lord 
Bellomont established by ordinance the 
same year; and it remained “judicial 
framework of New York throughout 
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colonial times. .. .” Surely it contributed 
to the condition that enabled Governor 
William Tryon in 1774 to report to the 
Board of Trade: 

“The Common Law of England is con- 
sidered as Fundamental law of the Pro- 
vince . . . of the Courts of Common Law 
the chief is called the Supreme Court. — 
The Judges of which have all the powers 
of the King’s Bench, Common Pleas and 
Exchequer in England . . . and the prac- 
tice therein is modelled upon that of the 
King’s Bench at Westminster. . . .” 

Whatever the extent of the conformity 
of New York law to English law may 
have been at the turn of the century 
seventy years before Tryon’s report, these 
lives make it clear that the New York 
practice of that period indicated a far 
from perfect conformity to ethical stan- 
dards. The behaviour of the judges was 
sometimes self-seeking. As the case of 
Dom Rex v. Bayard and Hutchins attests, 
it could be vindictive. It was savage in 
the treason trial of Leisler and Milbourne. 
Lawyers occasionally maintained cordial 
relations with the underworld. James 
Emott, undoubted leader of the Bar be- 
tween 1691 and 1706, “had a high repu- 
tation among the buccaneers who made 
the City their headquarters.” One of 
Emott’s most steadfast clients was Cap- 
tain Kidd. Some of the lawyers deserved 
the reputation of rogues. Few, however, 
seem to have been disbarred. Paroculus 
Parmyter was disbarred twice. Truculent 
as well as tricky, he commanded a racy 
idiom; and his first disbarment — effected 
by Governor and Council — was in part 
provoked by excessive use of that talent. 
In a request for leave to sue a Councillor, 
Parmyter feigned astonishment that the 
leave, already sought in a prior petition, 
had not been promptly given, since, “the 
way to justice ought to be like the way 
to hell, smooth and broad and open to 
all.” 

Joun T. Horton 
The University of Buffalo 
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Inaugural Address of Hon. Millard Fillmore* 
As President of the Buffalo Historical Society 


July 1, 1862 


GENTLEMEN OF 
Tue BuFFALO HISTORICAL SOCIETY: 

HEN men erect a statue to com- 

memorate the virtues of some dis- 
tinguished civilian, or the heroism and 
gallantry of some great warrior, they in- 
augurate it with all due ceremony; and so 
a newly elected President, before he enters 
upon his term of office, is usually inau- 
gurated with great pomp and ceremony, 
and he generally indicates in an address 
the policy which he intends to pursue in 
administering the government. 

We can not think of comparing this in- 
fant Society, which has yet to win its 
fame, with such august events. Neverthe- 
less the “Buffalo Historical Society” hav- 
ing been organized, it seems fit and proper 
that it should be inaugurated, and we have 
met this evening for that purpose. _ 

But the question is naturally asked, why 
establish a historical society in Buffalo? 
We all know its history and that of the 
surrounding country. The town itself — 
as village and city — is scarcely older than 
its oldest inhabitant, and the whole of 
Western New York has been settled within 
the memory of men now living; and we 
can, therefore, learn its history by talking 
with our neighbors. Such persons may say 
that we do not require historical records to 
tell us all that we desire to know of the 
city and its inhabitants. 

I grant that this may be true of some of 
this generation, but certainly not of all. 
Even now the inquisitive mind wishes to 
know a thousand things connected with 
the origin and expansion of this great city, 
and the labors of its enterprising inhabi- 
tants, of which he can find no authentic 
record. But even if all of its present in- 


*This paper, unabridged, may be found in the 
Society’s Publications, Vol. 1 and Vol. 10. 


habitants knew by tradition or actual ob- 
servation everything connected with the 
commencement and growth of this city 
and the men who have acted a distinguish- 
ed part on its theatre, still this historical 
association would be necessary. It must be 
borne in mind that its labors are not for 
the present generation, merely, or chiefly, 
but rather for posterity. The object of this 
Society as expressed in its Constitution, is 
“to discover, procure and preserve what- 
ever may relate to the History of Western 
New York, in general, and the City of Buf- 
falo in particular.” It is, therefore, ap- 
parent that the object of this Society is not 
for the study of history, either ancient or 
modern, general or local, or the formation 
of a library for that purpose; but its chief 
object is to collect and preserve the ma- 
terials of history relating to Western New 
York and especially to Buffalo, for future 
reference and use. Those who would learn 
the history of nations which have arisen, 
flourished and passed away, leaving noth- 
ing but a name, and the records and 
monuments of their works to tell that they 
ever existed; and those who would trace 
the origin and history of the nations 
amongst which the earth is now divided, 
must seek that information from other 
sources than this Society. Its object is not 
to teach, but to preserve history. And it is 
certainly a grateful task to commemorate 
the virtues of those who have built up this 
city and its noble institutions, and to be 
sure that their names shall not be for- 
gotten. Now is the time to photograph 
their characters in all the lineaments of 
active life that the generations who shall 
come after us may see them as we have 
seen them, and be stimulated to emulate 
their virtues, and if possible rival their 
enterprise. 
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The history of a city like this naturally 
divides itself into two parts, material and 
personal, and the combination of these in 
due proportion constitutes its history. The 
material is first and most enduring, but the 
personal, which sketches individual life, 
and social, religious, charitable and _poli- 
tical combinations, is much the most in- 
teresting, though the actors like those in 
the theatre, appear upon the stage but to 
perform the part assigned them by Provi- 
dence in the great drama of life, and then 
pass from our view forever; but their 
works, material and moral, remain to bless 
or curse mankind as they have been good 
or evil. 

I am sure, it can not be that any of us 
know all of Buffalo which we ought, and 
if we do not do our duty, posterity will 
know much less than we do. Buffalo! Is 
it not a strange name for a city? To our 
ears it is familiar, indicating only the 
name of a pleasant and beautiful city. But 
to a foreigner, when you say you are from 
Buffalo, he looks at you as though he 
thought that the inhabitants of the place 
where you reside were Buffalos, and you 
unavoidably feel that you would be glad 
to give some reason why this singular 
name has been attached to your place of 
residence. But who among us can tell? I 
am sure I can not —I do not mean to say 
that it is difficult to ascertain how the city 
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M. Fillmore, left. His home at 52 
Niagara St., now the site-of Statler Hilton 
Hotel, right. 
came by this name, for it is manifest that 
it took the name from the creek. But the 
question is, why was this stream that runs 
through our city called “Buffalo-Creek,” 
and when, and by whom was it thus chris- 
tened? To this question I confess that I 
have never seen any satisfactory answer. 
I have never seen any reliable statement 
that the buffalo in his wild state was ever 
found in Western New York. I believe 
that his native haunt was the great prairies 
of the West, and nowhere else on this con- 
tinent. It is true that early French travel- 
lers have spoken of seeing “wild cows,” es- 
pecially in the northern part of the State, 
but it is evident to my mind — from their 
description — when they give any — that 
they meant either the moose or the elk. 
It is clear then that this name could 
not have arisen from the fact that this 


locality was once the haunt of the wild 
buffalo. 


* *. * 


But having made this frank confession 
of my ignorance and despair, I trust that 
I shall be pardoned in offering a conjec- 
ture as to the probable origin of this name. 
I have searched the Indian treaties and 
the public documents published by Con- 
gress and the State legislature, and such 
books and maps as I have been able to 
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find, and as far as my research extends, 
the name of “Buffalo Creek’ is first found 
in the first treaty made by the United 
States with the Six Nations of Indians who 
were the owners and occupants of Western 
New York. This Treaty was made at Fort 
Stanwix (now Rome) on the twenty- 
second day of October, 1784, immediately 
after the close of the Revolutionary War; 
at which time the whole country west of 
Utica was one unbroken wilderness. The 
military posts of Oswego, Niagara, Detroit 
and Mackinaw, were then, and for more 
than ten years afterwards, in the occupa- 
tion of British troops. Little or nothing 
was known of this particular locality. The 
course of trade with the Indians was along 
the shore of Lake Ontario, and up 
Niagara River, and thence through Lake 
Erie, generally along the north shore, as 
being the shortest route, to Detroit and so 
on West; and consequently the traders had 
little or no inducement, (as the military 
post at the upper end of Niagara River 
was at Fort Erie) to stop here, and if the 
creek had an Indian name it has not come 
down to us as distinct from the place of 
Peeled-Baswoods. Who acted as scribe or 
interpreter at the Council which formed 
that treaty we know not, as all the minutes 
of its proceedings have been lost, and 
nothing but the Treaty itself remains to 
explain what was done. 

The chief object of the treaty seems to 
have been to fix the Western boundary of 
the lands belonging to the Six Nations; 
and this place was made a point from 
which a line was to be run due South to 
the North line of Pennsylvania as the 
Western boundary of the Six Nations, and 
this locality was described in the treaty as 
“Tehosororan or Buffaloe Creek.” Now it 
is apparent that Tehosororan was intend- 
ed to be what the Indians here called 
Tushuway or Desoway, and the marked 
difference of spelling shows the bungling 
manner in which the interpreter spoke 
the Indian language, or the stupidity of 
the scribe in writing it down. This mis- 
take in the Indian name may also prepare 


us to look out for a mistake in the English 
name, for it can hardly be supposed that 
an Indian interpreter spoke English bet- 
ter than Indian, and it might therefore 
naturally happen that a stupid scribe did 
not readily distinguish between the word 
beaver and buffalo, especially when 
spoken by one who could not speak the 
English language plainly. I strongly sus- 
pect that the interpreter meant to say 
Beaver Creek, but not speaking the 
language well the scribe understood him 
“Buffalo Creek,’ and so wrote it down 
and inserted it in the treaty. But you 
naturally ask why I suspect this mis- 
take. I will tell you why. It does 
not appear that there was ever a 
buffalo here, and therefore there was 
nothing to suggest that name for the 
creek. The Indians never spoke of buf- 
faloes as I can find in all their communi- 
cations to the Colonial authorities of New 
York, but they seemed to be most anxious 
about their “beaver hunting grounds.” 
They had no Buffalo tribe but they had 
a Beaver tribe, and it is far more probable 


. that beavers were found in this creck than 


buffaloes. 

This suspicion is very much strength- 
ened, if not confirmed by the fact that 
Cornplanter, a very intelligent Indian 
chief, who was present at Fort Stanwix 
when this treaty was made, six years after- 
wards, in 1790, appealed to President 
Washington for relief on behalf of the 
Indians, and in speaking of this treaty he 
said, “You told us that the line drawn 
from Pennsylvania to Lake Ontario 
would mark forever on the East, and the 
line running from “Beaver Creek” would 
mark it on the West, and we see that it is 
not so.” (I.Am.State Papers. Indian Af- 
fairs, p.207.) 

Thus I say it seems probable that the 
same blundering stupidity which convert- 
ed Tushua into Tehosororan changed 
Beaver into Buffalo, and that this was the 
time and place and manner in which this 
stream received the name of “Buffalo 


Creek.” 
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But turning from the material history 
of Buffalo, on which I have said more 
than I intended, let us for a moment 
glance at its personal history, and here 
time admonishes me that I must be brief. 

This naturally begins with the red man 
of the forest. Tradition says that a nation 
called “Neuter” once inhabited this re- 
gion, occupying a space between the 
Senecas on the East, and the Eries or Cat 
Indians on the West, but which like the 
Eries, was either driven off or exter- 
minated by its more warlike and powerful 
neighbors. All that we know of the Neuter 
nation is perhaps too vague and shadowy 
to enter into reliable history. But not so 
with the Seneca Nation which succeeded 
to the territory of the Neutrals. The Sene- 
ca nation was the most numerous and 
powerful of the Six Nations, and its his- 
tory may be traced with tolerable accuracy 
for near two hundred years. 

Who has not heard of Farmers-Brother, 
the brave and sagacious warrior, the calm 
and judicious statesman, and the eloquent 
orator? His residence was on Farmers 
Point on the Big Buffalo Creek just below 
the railroad bridge. I am told by those who 
knew him that in addition to those strik- 
ing intellectual gifts which marked him as 
one of-nature’s noblemen, he possessed a 
gigantic and well-proportioned frame, and 
moved with a majestic air which spoke to 
all observers that he was born to com- 
mand. Though he lacked the cultivation 
of civilized life, and the grace which 
Christianity alone can bestow, yet, as an 
untutored savage, one might look at him 
and say to all the world, “every inch a 
king.” 

So of Cornplanter, though a half breed 
in blood, he was an Indian by education 
and habit. Brave in battle, wise in coun- 
cil and firm in purpose — faithful to his 
friends and implacable to his enemies. No 
man can read his eloquent appeal to Presi- 
dent Washington in December, 1790, in 
which he set forth the wrongs done to his 
then humbled and supplicating nation, 
without feeling that his simple eloquence 
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touches a cord of sympathy that vibrates 
in alternate pity and resentment. His resi- 
dence was on a reservation given him by 
the State of Pennsylvania, on the Allegany 
River, but much of his public life was 
spent in attending councils in this vicinity. 
I saw him once, an aged man, bending 
under the weight of ninety years, yet he 
brought to my office in his saddle bags all 
the treaties on parchment with his nation, 
and spread them out very deliberately on 
the floor; and then commencing with the 
first he gave me through an interpreter a 
succinct history of each and concluded by 
saying in his own expressive language, that 
the Indians were very hungry for their 
annuities. 

Though there are many others- whose 
biographies should be prescryed by this 
Society; yet, I shall mention but one more, 
and that is Red Jacket, the celebrated In- 
dian orator. He lived and died and was 
buried in our vicinity. . . . He was na- 
ture’s orator, and rose by his oratorical 
powers from the lowest grade to the rank 
of chief, and he exercised a powerful in- 
fluence in the councils of his nation. But 
his fame, like that of Patrick Henry, must 
rest mostly on tradition. His figures of 
speech were beautiful, bold and striking, 
but of course we have but the skeleton of 
them in the meager translation of ig- 
norant interpreters, who were not skilled 
either in the Indian or English language. 
I have often wished that I understood his 
language, and could hear him on some 
great occasion that called forth his utmost 
powers, that I might compare him with 
some of our own orators whose fame is 
destined to live forever. 

The first time I saw him was in this 
town in 1822. I had read some of his 
speeches, heard much of his fame and 
looked up to him with a kind of juvenile 
reverence, such as boys are apt to feel for 
great men at a distance. I solicited and 
obtained an introduction, and he evidently 
felt flattered at the reverential awe with 
which I looked at him for I could not con- 
verse with him. He drew himself up with 


great dignity and ostentatiously pointed to 
a silver medal suspended upon his breast; 
and in a few words of broken English, and 
with evident pride and satisfaction gave 
me to understand that it was a present 
from Washington whom he called his 
friend. A few hours after, my attention 
was called to him again, and I saw him 
apparently unconscious, being dragged 
along by two Indians, who laid him under 
the shadow of a pile of boards and left 
him. He had tasted the Circean draft and 
was transformed to a beast. I could not 
help exclaiming, “O! that men should put 
an enemy in their mouths to steal away 
their brains.” 

All the imaginary splendor with which 
my youthful fancy had adorned this In- 
dian orator, vanished in a moment. Alas! 


How often is it the case that a nearer 
view of greatness discovers defects which 
we did not see at a distance. So the travel- 
ler viewing the Alps at a distance, fancies 
that they present a beautifully rounded 
surface which he can walk over with ease; 
but when he approaches them, he finds 
them deformed with rough projecting 
crags and deep gorges that obstruct his 
passage. a x = 

Finally let this institution be the grand 
repository of everything calculated to 
throw light on our history — books, news- 
papers, letters, pamphlets, maps, medals, 
and relics of every description, should be 
deposited here — and let our citizens unite 
heart and hand in building up this Society 
which while it does justice to the dead, 
reflects honor upon the living. 


Comment on Fillmore’s Inaugural 


R, FILLMORE’S speech contains many 
Mises: which have become familiar 
to the student of Western New York his- 
tory. Other statements are quite un- 
familiar to our ears. How strange, in his 
fourth paragraph, is his calm assertion 
that “It is therefore apparent that the ob- 
ject of this Historical Society is not for the 
study of history, either ancient or modern, 
general or local, or the formation of a 
library for that purpose; but its chief ob- 
ject is to collect and preserve the materials 
of history relating to Western New York 
and especially to Buffalo, for future 
reference and use.” Clearly there is here 
a curious contradiction. He does not want 
a library, yet he wants to preserve the ma- 
terials of history for future reference. If 
a historical society is not interested in the 
study of history, do the “materials of his- 
tory” exist merely to satisfy curiosity and 
to entertain, not to instruct? “Its object 
is not to teach, but to preserve history.” 
Yet in its early years the Society sponsored 
many lectures by its members. If these 


lectures were not designed to teach history, 
what was their purpose? 

Nevertheless the address is well worth 
preserving if only for its references to per- 
sons whom Mr. Fillmore knew and appre- 
ciated. Like his successor in the Society’s 
presidency, O. H. Marshall, he knew the 
Indian character; he did not want it to be 
submerged by the flood of white immi- 
grants. Fillmore had no sense of humor, 
but he was fond of telling the story (which 
became almost a classic) of Red Jacket 
and the white man sitting on a log and 
conversing. The white man kept repeat- 
ing “Move over” until the Indian, prac- 
tically off the log, remarked bitterly, “I’ve 
moved over until there is no room left.” 
It would appear that the main value of 
this address is his appreciation of Farmer’s 
Brother, Cornplanter, and Red Jacket. 
Fillmore would have approved of the His- 
torical Society’s annual award of the Red 
Jacket Medal. He would have appreciated 
the relation of local to national history on 
a foundation that all can see. 

JuLIAN Park 
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The Origin and Progress of the Buffalo Historical Society 
Read Before The Society, June 26, 1873 


By Oliver G. Steele* 


Mr. PresiweNnT, Lapies AND GENTLEMEN: 
HAVE been requested by the Board 
of Managers of this Society to pre- 

pare for this occasion a brief sketch of the 

origin, history and objects of the organi- 
zation. 

The subject of organizing a historical 
society in this city was discussed by many 
of our citizens previous to 1862. The im- 
portance of procuring and preserving au- 
thentic memorials of the settlement of the 
city and county, and of the individuals 
who were its pioneers, and gave tone, di- 
rection and character to its early history, 
became more and more apparent as the 
city advanced in population and im- 
portance. There had been occasional 
gatherings of early settlers for festive or 
charitable purposes previous to 1860; but 
the institution of “Old Settlers’ Festivals” 
was not organized in any permanent form 
until the early part of the late civil war, 
and no organization of a specially histori- 
cal character had been effected. 

The gradual passing away of indi- 
viduals identified with the origin and 
growth of the city, impressed many of our 
citizens with the importance of securing 
the scattered remnants of early local his- 
tory floating throughout the city and vi- 
cinity, and preserving them in a tangible 
and systematic manner. 


*A paper which, unabridged, will be found in 
the Society’s Publications, Vol. 1. 


G. Salisbury 


O.H. Marshall W. Dorsheimer 


In the process of organization no in- 
terest could be awakened except by the 
voluntary action of such of our citizens as 
felt interested in preserving such me- 
morials for the benefit and for the exam- 
ple of those who would fill their places in 
the future business growth and intellec- 
tual progress of the city. No legal power 
existed which would compel individuals 
to gather up and deposit such historical 
memorials as they might possess; neither 
was there any existing fund or provision in 
any form which would induce parties to 
give attention to the subject. The move- 
ment was therefore entirely spontaneous, 
dependent upon the interest which might 
be created by the action of a few indi- 
viduals. Such was the condition of the 
public mind in 1860 and 1862. 

A few gentlemen, in discussing the sub- 
ject in the early part of 1862, determined 
to make an effort to organize what it was 
believed would meet the wishes of a con- 
siderable number of our citizens. 

A call for a meeting of citizens for this 
purpose was made through the daily pa- 
pers, to be held at the law office of O. H. 
Marshall, March 25, 1862. This call was 
signed by the following gentlemen: 

Geo. R. Babcock, Henry W. Rogers, O. 
H. Marshall, Wm. Dorsheimer, Dr. John 
C. Lord, Dr. Walter Clarke, L. F. Allen. 

After some discussion and interchange 
of views, it was, on motion of H. W. 
Rogers, 


Rev. W. Shelton 


L. F. Allen 


Old Settlers Festival — 1873. 


Resolved, That it is expedient to or- 
ganize a historical society for the City of 
Buffalo and County of Erie; and that the 
chairman appoint a committee of seven to 
report a plan of organization. 

O. H. Marshall, Rev. Dr. Hosmer, Rev. 
Dr. Clarke, Wm. Dorsheimer, Dr. James 
P. White, Geo. R. Babcock and Geo. W. 
Clinton were appointed said committee. 

This committee met April 8th, 1862, 
and a draft of Constitution and By-Laws 
was agreed upon and directed to be re- 
ported to a meeting of citizens, to be held 
at the rooms of the Medical Association, 
No. 7 North Division Street, April 15, 
1862. At the time specified a highly re- 
spectable number of citizens assembled, 
and organized by the appointment of Hon. 
Millard Fillmore as chairman, and O. H. 
Marshall as secretary. Mr. Marshall, 
from the committee, submitted the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws prepared by the 
committee, which were unanimously 
adopted by the meeting. 

A meeting for the election of officers 
was fixed for the first Tuesday in May, 
1862, and was well attended. 

The election resulted as follows: 

President — Hon. Millard Fillmore 

Vice-President — Lewis F. Allen 

Councillors — Geo. R. Babcock, Geo. 
W. Clinton, Walter Clark, Nathan K. 
Hall, H. W. Rogers, Wm. Shelton, O. H. 
Marshall, Geo. W. Hosmer, Wm. Dor- 
sheimer. 

On motion of L. F. Allen, the president 
was requested to deliver the inaugural 
address before the Society, at such time as 
he might select. 


At a meeting of the Board of Managers, 
held at the office of Rogers & Bowen, May 
13th, 1862, Chas. D. Norton was appoint- 
ed secretary and treasurer, and Guy H 
Salisbury, corresponding secretary and 
librarian. 

Mr. Dorsheimer offered the use of his 
office as a place of meeting for the Board 
of Managers, and of deposit for the books 
and papers of the Society, which offer was 
accepted. 

Messrs. Babcock and Dorsheimer were 
appointed a committee to procure a suita- 
ble place for meeting. 

. The Society met June 3rd, 1862, at the 
office of Mr. Dorsheimer. The committee 
on inaugural address reported that they 
had procured American Hall as the place 
for its delivery. 

The address and the proceedings of the 
meeting gave tone and direction to the 
progress of the Society; completing its or- 
ganization and laying out definitely the 
line of effort which it would be called up- 
on to adopt to insure success. 

The meetings of the Society since that 
period have been held monthly, and have 
always been attended by a sufficient num- 
ber of members to insure and pe rs 
its existence. 

The valuable historical property in its 
possession has been accumulated from 
voluntary contributions of individuals; 
and now that the rooms are fire-proof, 
still larger and more valuable contribu- 
tions may confidently be expected. 

Such, briefly, is the history and progress 
of this Society to the present time, and 
its results thus far are before you. 
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Main Street, looking north from Shelton Square, about 1901. 
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Highlights of One Hundred Years 


HE meetings of the Society were sup- 
ME eceaed by meetings of a group 
vaguely referred to as “the Club”. 
References to some of the lectures de- 
livered to both the Society and the Club 
will be found in the chapter on Publica- 
tions. The distinction between Society 
and Club seems largely to rest more on 
the place than on the character of the 
entertainment. The “Club” met in the 
home of one of the members who had 
volunteered to extend hospitality, while 
the Society continued to meet in its own 
rooms for the transaction of necessary 
business and also for the purpose of hear- 
ing a lecture. At one of its first meetings 
an attempt was made to persuade some- 
one who seemed to be qualified to write 
a history of Buffalo, but all who were ap- 
proached declined the honor, mostly be- 
cause of insufficient material. All the more 
reason, then, for urging upon the citizens 
of the little city to endow its society with 
the necessary tools for the job. 

Mr. Steele was an indefatigable writer 
and lecturer. In November, 1862, he was 
invited to address the Society on “The 
System of Sewage of Buffalo”; the “His- 
tory of the Common School System of 
Buffalo”; or “The History of Lighting the 
City with Gas”. As Steele was the or- 
ganizer of the city’s school system it is 
hardly surprising that his choice was the 
school system. His address on that subject 
was printed in the Publications. 

In April, 1863, a committee was ap- 
pointed to confer with the Young Men’s 
Association, the Grosvenor Library, the 
Society of Natural Sciences, and the Fine 
Arts Academy on the possibility of erect- 
ing a building to accommodate all. At the 
same time, the Board of Managers of the 
Historical Society sent out an appeal to 
each town in Erie County to write its his- 
tory, which would be deposited in the ar- 
chives of the Buffalo Society. The re- 
sponse was most disheartening — there 


was no material. Historically-minded 
writers and organizers were concentrated 
in Buffalo. There were few historians in 
the rural areas. It took many years to 
effect a consciousness of the value of re- 
cording rural modes of living. When this 
occurred it resulted in the formation of a 
Federation of Local Historical Societies, 
a historian being the most prominent offi- 
cer of each. 

At the same meeting in December, 
1862, Lewis F. Allen was asked to write a 
history of “Ararat”, the proposed home for 
Jews on Grand Island. The Society would 
make efforts to secure the corner-stone. 
This episode was certainly one of the most 
romantic, not only in Buffalo’s history but 
in its possibilities for oppressed Jews every- 
where. 

Mr. Steele made an appeal for funds 
which was partly successful, for in 1864 
the Society bought two Erie County bonds 
of $1000 each, bearing seven per cent 
interest. Females were declared not eligi- 
ble for membership. No reason was given, 
any more than a hundred years later any 
reason can be given for the exclusion of 
women from governing bodies of most 
Protestant churches, where their interest 
and activity would seem to deserve that 
recognition. The Civil War was reaching 
its climax, and resolutions were passed on 
the heroic deaths of General James S. 
Wadsworth and Colonel Peter A. Porter. 
In April of the next year, the first meeting 
in the new rooms of the Young Men’s 
Association was held, but the moving day 
was one of mourning more than celebra- 
tion. Mr. Fillmore moved a long resolu- 
tion on the death of Abraham Lincoln. 

In 1866 the members witnessed the 
“Second Annual Festival of the Old 
Folks.” It would be interesting to know the 
kind of celebration that the old folks put 
on. At any rate here we have a forerunner 
of the present-day efforts to persuade the 
senior citizens that there is no such thing 
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as “Time’s wingéd chariot”. After being 
thus edified, the members adjourned for 
the annual meeting, at which a total mem- 
bership of more than three hundred was 
reported. 

In 1867 a “local portrait gallery” was 
authorized and paintings by local artists 
(!) descended upon the Society, which 
soon found it impossible to hang and take 
care of more than a fraction of the gifts; 
some of the donors thought it a bit 
strange to solicit gifts which could not be 
exhibited.* 

In 1868, Mr. Fillmore retired as presi- 
dent and Henry W. Rogers took his place. 
He was succeeded by Albert T. Chester, 
whose successors were Orsamus H. Mar- 
shall, Nathan K. Hall, and Orlando Allen. 
They were the recognized cultural leaders 
of the community, and their keen interest 
in local history stemmed logically from 
their knowledge of national history. 

In June of 1869 the Society collaborated 
with the other museums to commemorate 
the centennial of the birth of Alexander 
von Humboldt and in 1872 they held a 
joint memorial meeting on the death of 
Samuel F. B. Morse. 

The Society moved to the top floor of 
the Western Savings Bank in 1873, and 
again fourteen years later to the new 
building of the Buffalo Library (which did 
not become the Buffalo Public Library un- 
til 1897). Lectures were more generally 
attended and the museum attracted more 
visitors. Perhaps there were too many who 
came in out of the rain. At any rate the 
Board ordered “the stairway to be enclos- 
ed in order to keep out intruders. Others 
must be identified”. “A large audience, 
refined and cultured, filled the lecture- 
room to listen to the paper by James F. 
Gluck on David Gray (the Buffalo poet)”; 
and a month after that, Frank H. Sever- 
ance, not yet an officer of the Society, read 
a paper on Buffalo authors printed in 


1. “Portrait painting has always been prom- 
inent over other art in our city. Miniature 
painting has had a revival.” L. G. Sellstedt, 
From Forecastle to Academy. 
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Red Jacket Monument 
Forest Lawn Cemetery. 


Volume 4 of the Publications. 

Mrs. Martha M. Huyler was a wealthy 
New Yorker much interested in Indian af- 
fairs. Being informed that the Forest 
Lawn Association had donated the land 
for the reinterment of the remains of Red 
Jacket and other Seneca chiefs,” she pre- 
sented to the Society $10,000 for a monu- 
ment to Red Jacket. The sculptor, J. G. 
C. Hamilton of Cleveland, was chosen to 
execute the monument which was dedi- 
cated in June 1892. The monument has 
proved to be admirably adapted both to 
its subject and its environment. Two years 
later the remains of the Indians found in 
the old Seneca Mission Cemetery were 
transferred to Forest Lawn. 

In 1894 the Board of Managers ex- 
perienced a momentary gesture of friend- 
ship for females. From a slate of twenty 
women, four were to be elected managers; 
Miss Charlotte Mulligan was named 
chairman pro tem with power to appoint 
the four. It turned out, however, that 
what the Board had in mind was not full 
membership but only the formation of an 
associate board. This separation of sheep 
from goats was not acceptable to the la- 


2. See Volume 3 for an account of the cere- 
mony. 


dies and the idea was dropped. It was re- 
vived many years later with the organiza- 
tion of a members advisory committee in 
which the women were quite as numerous 
and as active as the men. The member- 
ship of the Board was increased from fif- 
teen to twenty, so that its male member- 
ship would have remained the same. Its 
minutes are understandably vague on this 
whole episode. 

There was another friend of the Indians 
in the person of Dilworth M. Silver, who 
donated an important collection of Indian 
relics. This inspired the formation of a 
committee to fix responsibility for collect- 
ing Indian relics between the Historical 
Society and the Society of Natural 
Sciences. Formal and stated responsibility, 
however, was never fixed; the problem 
was too complicated. 

By 1895 Mr. Severance spoke about the 
destruction of numerous old _ buildings 
(what, already?) and urged that pictures 
of old landmarks be taken while there was 
still time. Accordingly work was imme- 
diately started on housing a rapidly in- 
creasing collection of photographs, which 
culminated in the appointment some years 
later of a full-time curator of photographs. 
Another happy result of Mr. Severance’s 
forethought resulted in the publication of 
one of the most popular volumes in the 
Society’s publications: The Picture Book 
of Earlier Buffalo. 


First steps toward a new building were 
taken in April, 1897, with the appoint- 
ment of a joint committee representing the 
Board of Park Commissioners and the 
Historical Society. Their first action was 
consideration of the best site, and after 
extended discussion the present location in 
Delaware Park was approved. In 1900 the 
State of New York appropriated $100,000 
toward the cost of a building which would 
house the exhibits of that state in the 
Pan-American Exposition. At the conclu- 
sion of the exposition, the building would 
be given to the Historical Society. George 
Cary was the architect, and he, like Ed- 
ward B. Green for the Art Gallery, de- 
signed a building that would be timeless 
and would fit in with its sylvan environ- 
ment. The total cost of the building was 
$159,000 (exclusive of architect’s fee and 
furnishings), shared by State, City, and 
the Society. The solid bronze doors were 
the gift of Andrew Langdon, generous 
and large-minded president of the Society 
for many years, and the donor to the city 
of the replica of Michaelangelo’s great 
statue of David which has a commanding 
position not far from the Society’s build- 
ing. The new building was dedicated in 
September, 1902; the principal address 
was by Reuben G. Thwaites, Superinten- 
dent of the Wisconsin Historical Society, 
on the subject “The Functions of the His- 
torical Society.” 


Dedication of enlarged Historical Building, 1929. 
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Only twenty years later, the adequacy of 
the building was closely examined; the 
calls on its services were becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to grant. The primary 
needs were for an adequate library and 
for an auditorium which could seat nearly 
300 people. To be sure, the popularity of 
the old-time illustrated lecture was already 
declining, but there would be occasions 
when an auditorium would be needed not 
only for school tours and special events 
under the auspices of the Society, but for 
meetings of other groups, mostly educa- 
tional, such as the Buffalo Council on 
World Affairs, the Civil War Round Ta- 
ble, and many others. In 1925 work was 
started on two new wings and was not 
finished until 1929. On May 30 of that 
year the enlarged building was dedicated. 
The main address was delivered by Dr. 
John H. Finley, versatile author, educator, 
and journalist, who in his charming but 
rambling manner spoke of his travels 
through the French and Indian country. 

There are in Buffalo two statues of 
Lincoln, rather near each other. One, 
across Lincoln Parkway from the Albright- 
Knox Art Gallery, is by Bryant Baker 
(who also did the heroic statues of Fill- 
more and Cleveland on the exterior of the 
City Hall) ; the other by Charles Niehaus 


“Lincoln” by Charles Niehaus 


was presented in 1903 to the Historical 
Society by the Lincoln Birthday Associa- 
tion and the estate of Julius E. Francis, 
whose collection of Lincoln relics is housed 
in the Museum. The figure, somewhat 
more than life-size, is seated, one leg 
across the other in characteristic attitude; 
a document is in the hands. From an ar- 
tistic viewpoint it is a most satisfactory 
statue. Originally placed in the Grand 
Court, it was moved to the outer steps 
where it not only has more room but gives 
a new distinction to the lakeside entrance. 

On January 1, 1903, Mr. Severance be- 
came the full-time secretary, and in 1906, 
the secretary-treasurer of the Society. The 
annual meeting in January 1903 was en- 
livened more by music than by the reading 
of the officers’ reports. The by-laws speci- 
fied that the annual meeting be held in 
January, whatever the weather, and an 
attendance of 300 at that time of year is 
a tribute to the members’ interest. Little 
by little, however, especially when the 
radio became a competitor, the attendance 
dropped and in the thirties and forties it 
was so small that the meetings were held 
not in the auditorium but in the direc- 
tor’s office. President Hill’s reports be- 
came an epitome of the history of Buffalo 
during the previous year and are useful 
for reference, but when he added a list 
with short biographies of prominent citi- 
zens who had died the reports became a 
bit tiresome. The attendance at lectures 
began to drop, and the last in the winter 
course came in 1953. Even when such 
prominent historians as Dexter Perkins 
and Allan Nevins gave the address at the 
annual meetings of 1955 and 1956, the 
attendance was small. Something had to 
be done. Action was taken to change the 
date from January to October and to 
make the program more lively by inviting 
members’ participation. What better 
agency than a historical society can there 
be for rewarding civic spirit and accom- 
plishment in the way that universities con- 
fer honorary degrees? The Society, how- 
ever, was naturally limited to recognizing 
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Time Capsule buried in front lawn of Historical Building during 1 


25th Anniversary 


of Buffalo celebration, 1957. 


such achievements by Buffalonians and 
their legions of friends would applaud the 
award. The replica of Red Jacket medal 
was chosen not because of its beauty but 
because of its historic significance. The 
idea had more merit than merely getting 
out a crowd to hear reports although the 
attendance did jump from about a dozen 
to 150. No wonder that the auditorium 
was well filled each year beginning in 
1957 to see the award of the medal given 
to Roy W. Nagle, Charles E. Burchfield, 
John Lord O’Brian, Welles Moot, Jane 
Keeler, Seymour H. Knox, and George F. 
Goodyear. 

We return to our chronological account- 
ing. Many relics of Red Jacket constantly 
cropped up. Some were gifts; others were 
offered for sale. A sash formerly owned 
by Red Jacket was offered for $5000, an 
offer which reminds one of Raphael 
Beck’s painting of McKinley delivering 
his last speech at the Pan-American for 
which he wanted $10,000. No clear de- 
cision was ever made by the Board regard- 
ing gifts. There was simply no room for 
the very ordinary type of gift, and there 
was certainly no room for those with little 
or no connection with Western New York. 
Yet the society during the nineties or a 
little later “gratefully’ accepted two 
mummies; a collection of Etruscan ves- 
sels; a group of Shakespeare prints; an 


Hawaiian stone lamp; and, most oddly of 
all, a statue of Lydia, “the blind girl of 
Pompeii”; and even a bust of Nero. The 
donors were too important to be offended. 
The Society might have set a certain time 
for a visit of the donors so that their gifts 
might be properly exhibited before being 
returned to storage. 

In 1922 Robert W. Bingham was en- 


‘gaged to rearrange the whole museum. 


Mr. Severance spent most of his time in 
literary work and rather neglected the mu- 
seum. He died in 1931, and in 1934 Mr. 
Bingham was appointed director, a title 
not previously used. Mr. Severance had 
been in the full-time service of the So- 
ciety for twenty-eight years, bringing with 
him a reputation as a journalist and free- 
lance writer and well-qualified to edit 
volume after volume of the Society’s pub- 
lications. He sprang securely to literary 
fame with his 2-volume An Old Frontier 
of France, which brought him honorary 
degrees from the University of Toronto, 
the University of Vermont, and Knox 
College. 

The Society’s relations with city and 
county officials were marked by the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Bingham first as city 
and then as county historian, without 
definite duties. He was of particular help 
in making suggestions for the observance 
of the city’s centennial in 1932. Mr. 
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Bingham retired in 1952 and was succeed- 
ed by Dr. Wilbur H. Glover, who, with 
an academic background as professor of 
history in Wisconsin colleges from 1931 to 
1947, served as chief of education at the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin from 
1947 to 1952. His ten years at Buffalo 
were marked by many new projects and 
advances. 

In 1956, the County of Erie was asked 
to contribute to the support of the Society, 
primarily on the grounds that its services 
were county-wide. The County’s annual 
appropriations justified the Society’s claim 
that at last it had a complete basic pro- 
gram in its field. Through that appro- 
priation it immediately added a curator of 
the museum and a chief of education and 
in 1958, thanks to a budget increase, there 
was added a chief of research to super- 
vise the manuscript collection and to es- 
tablish collecting policies. As the director 
summed up the activities of the Society 
in that year, “we are doing effective mu- 
seum work not only inside but outside the 
building” — by sending loans to other so- 
cieties and institutions and by maintaining 
a generous exhibit at the County Fair; 
“we are offering study services to the 
schools” — public, private, and parochial, 
whose students of the fifth and seventh 
grades or their equivalents, to the number 
annually of approximately 28,000, are 
taken through the building by a docent; 
and, beginning in 1955, various schools 
send their seventh graders to the building 
on a Saturday in May for a Congress of 
Junior Historians. They submit exhibits, 
participate in a “history bowl” quiz pro- 
gram, and often put on a playlet of some 
kind, amusing or serious, but with a defin- 
ite historical background of Buffalo his- 
tory. The entertainment naturally enlists 
the services of only a very small number; 
but every school group vies for the prizes 
awarded to those who do a clever and 
original exhibit. Of course the job is done 
under the direction of a teacher but the 
actual work is theirs. 

“An interesting group of researchers are 
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using our facilities” —a number of gra- 
duate students from the colleges in the 
area have earned their Master’s degree 
with a thesis using the library; in the year 
of the centennial, two Doctor’s disserta- 
tions are under way. 

“We are publishing as we can the re- 
sults of such work as the forthcoming 
biography of Fillmore” — discussed in the 
chapter on Publications. 

“Through our Congress of Local His- 
torical Societies and the Federation of 
Erie County Historical Societies we are 
encouraging our sister institutions in the 
field.” The county has sixteen active his- 
torical societies and over twenty town his- 
torians. Interested people number into the 
thousands and include editors and teachers 
whose influence reaches other thousands. 

The Federation acts as a clearing 
heuse for information about programs 
and activities. The State Historian noted 
that such an organization was unique in 
his experience. Its activity varies, of 
course, according to the needs and in- 
terests of its members. 

In 1955, the first assembly of the Con- 
gress of Local Historical Societies conven- 
ed at the University of Buffalo for a day 
of study, conference, and exchange of 
ideas. This group has gore from strength 
to strength, and it is amazing to see what 
a varied program has been presented each 
year. Of late the neighboring societies in 
Ontario have become interested. It is 
only fair that one of the main speakers at 
either the luncheon or dinner should be 
welcomed from Canada. In 1961, there 


38,000 students view exhibits each year. 
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were thirty-eight societies represented. 

Dr. Glover remained in Buffalo long 
enough to have a hand in the three pro- 
jects of the Society which occupied its of- 
ficers and many of its members during the 
last four of its first hundred years — the 
change of name, the restoration of the 
1833 Lighthouse, and the construction of 
the 1870 Street. 

One was purely administrative — the 
change of name marking as best it could 
the appreciation of the Society for the 
help and interest taken by the County. 
Three officials of the county government 
are ex-officio members of the Board of 
Managers. 

The Buffalo Lighthouse of 1833, the 
structure built of stone on the molehead 
of the South Pier, was refurbished in 
1960-61, and is perhaps even more solid 
than it ever was. Picture this quaint build- 
ing at its location before breakwaters 
were built as the storms slashed it with 
the lake level five feet higher in a severe 
southwester. “Chinaman Light” is the 
curious name generally given it, originat- 
ing because of the fancied resemblance of 
its roof to the conical Chinese hat. The 
Federal Government contributed nothing 
toward the expense of restoration which 
was entirely subscribed by members and 
friends of the Society. The work had to 
be done without the help of historical de- 
tails, since the original plans had long 
since disappeared. In particular, the 
statement of the original builder that no 
wood was used has been emphasized. The 
result not only looks like the original 
sketch (which, incidentally, appears on 
the seal of the City of Buffalo) but is 
more attractive in the buff and blue of the 
stone and copper. This was the first 
building to be preserved and _ restored 
by the Society, which took responsibility 
for the maintenance of it from the Coast 
Guard. 

The events of the centennial celebra- 
tion, from the opening of the 1870 Street 
in May to the American Association for 
State and Local History convention in 


Buffalo Lighthouse restoration 
completed, 1961. 


August 1962, are of course too recent to 
need chronicling. The Society begins its 
second century with a new director, 
Walter S. Dunn, Jr., its second chief to 
come from the State Historical Society of 


. Wisconsin. Lester W. Smith, Chief of Re- 


search, was the acting director during the 
interim. 

Through no fault of its own the Society 
has missed two or three occasions when it 
might, have extended its activities beyond 
the limits of the building. The only house 
in Buffalo having any connection with 
Joseph Ellicott stood for many years on 
Main Street between Goodrich and High, 
about where the Medical School came to 
be located. Much enlarged, the building 
was moved to Amherst Street opposite 
Nottingham Terrace and was the home of 
the family of Mr. and Mrs. William B. 
Hoyt. The children moved, as children 
should, and in 1940 the family offered the 
house and its furnishings to the Society, 
hoping that it might remain as a specimen 
of life lived at a less hurried pace. How- 
ever, the Society ascertained that it would 
cost something more than $5500 annually 
to maintain the house, and the generous 
offer had to be declined. In the same 
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year, General Babcock was instrumental 
in acquiring from the Tonawanda reser- 
vation an Indian cabin dating from 1825. 
It was placed near the old bridge, which 
then spanned Scajaquada Creek, and 
stocked with objects illustrating the every- 
day life of the Indian. Again the Society, 
and many people, were disappointed be- 
cause the cabin could not be safeguarded. 
Before many months it began to disinte- 
grate and the Society donated what re- 
mained to a friend whose country estate 
was presumably free of vandals. The So- 
ciety’s next opportunity came when the 
Wilcox property was leased, the lessee 
having the right to purchase and dispose 
of the historic building as he saw fit. The 
Wilcox House, located on Delaware Ave- 


“1870 Street” 


nue near North Street and originally a 
part of the Poinsett Barracks, is renowned 
as the place in which Theodore Roose- 
velt took the oath of office as President of 
the United States. There was talk of the 
Society’s raising money and moving the 
building, perhaps to the University cam- 
pus or perhaps to its own vicinity. How- 
ever, cost was frightening, about $450,000. 
Would not the Federal Government step 
in and declare it a national trust? No 
thank you, said the Government in 1962 
—there are enough memorials to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt already outstanding. It is 
indicated, however, that bills for the pre- 
servation of the House will again be in- 
troduced in Congress in 1963. 

Juuian Park 


Erie Canal in Black Rock area, around 1875. 
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The Growth of the Museum 


ILLARD FILLMORE, at his installation 
M as president of the Buffalo Histori- 
cal Society, in 1862, stated that the insti- 
tution should be “the grand repository of 
everything calculated to throw light on 
our history.” 

The public response to this plea was 
immediate and continuing. Within the 
short space of two years the collections 
had reached such size as to prompt the 
Board of Managers to open the meeting 
rooms to the public on a daily basis, Sun- 
day excepted, and the museum came into 
being. 

The museum of the Society has been 
concerned with the collection, preserva- 
tion, and exhibition of all materials not 
properly assigned to the research function. 
The graphic materials, including printed 
materials, manuscripts, and photographs, 
are in the domain of the research section, 
while the relic, the artifact, and the per- 
sonal memento are the concern of the 
museum. 

During the first ten years of its existence 
the Society’s primary interest was the ac- 
quisition of materials which were to 
form the nucleus of its now extensive li- 
brary. Our predecessors did not consider 
the relic or the artifact to be of great 
value. The founders believed that the pri- 
mary function of the Society was the col- 
lection and preservation of those items 
which would “throw light on our history.” 
At the end of this first decade in 1872 
the collections were quite extensive, con- 
sisting primarily of books, newspapers, 
periodicals, portraits, and photographs. A 
modest number of coins and relics of ‘the 
War of 1812 and of the then recent Civil 
War had also been collected. 

During this period of initial growth, the 
Society’s meeting rooms were moved 
several times. These moves were dictated 
by the space needs of its ever-growing col- 
lections. From 1864 until the turn of the 
century the objects displayed grew rapidly 


in number. The variety presented to the 
public was indeed amazing. Exhibits did 
not follow any discernible pattern, nor 
were the materials necessarily local or 
even national in character. The annual 
report of 1886 lists among the museum 
properties “curios and antiquities from 
Europe; Asia, Africa and the Islands of 
the Sea.” 

Public interest in the Society’s museum 
was high. In 1894, for example, some 
30,000 persons visited the relatively small 
quarters in the Young Men’s Association 
Building. This number represented ap- 
proximately ten per cent of the city’s popu- 
lation. The Board of Managers was quite 
frank in confessing that a majority of the 
visitors came out of sheer curiosity. How 
many of that sizable number were stirred 
to visit after reading about the wonderful 
displays of “curios and antiquities . . . 
from the Islands of the Sea”? 

In 1902 the Buffalo Historical Society 


. moved to its present location in Delaware 


Park, and at least initially, space was plen- 
tiful. The new building made possible the 
acceptance of several fine collections which 
had been declined previously due to the 
limited facilities of former locations. Un- 
der the direction of Dr. Frank H. Sever- 
ance and with the able assistance of Mrs. 
Anna Andrews, the collections were or- 
ganized and space was allotted to exhibits 
on a systematic basis. 

Museums in the early 20th century were 
in the “storage-shelf” era. Exhibit theory 
called for the display of the collections 
and, too often, the measure of quality 
was quantity. The galleries of many of 
the country’s finest museums were jammed 
with materials, and interpretive presen- 
tation was unusual 

The lively collecting policy produced 
the inevitable result. By 1922 the museum 
was overcrowded. Robert W. Bingham 
was appointed curator of the museum to 
devote his full energies to the development 
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of the collections and the problems of ex- 
hibition. Under the guidance of the new 
curator, the period 1922-29 was one of 
great activity in the museum’s history. 
The collections were reorganized and in 
some cases consolidated; materials in stor- 
age were re-evaluated; and most impor- 
tant, a workable catalog classification sys- 
tem was developed. The space problem 
was still acute, but the skillful manage- 
ment of the technical problems of storage 
and exhibit created additional usable 
space. The catalog classification system en- 
abled the curator to determine the nature 
and number of available materials. Du- 
plications were detectable, as were glaring 
gaps in the collections As a result of the 
new system, it became apparent that a 
large number of items were of the sou- 
venir variety and served no useful historic 
or ethnologic purpose. These unrelated 
items were eliminated and the curator put 
forth great effort in soliciting the contribu- 
tion of new and pertinent materials. 

The museum profession was making 
great strides during the twenties in the 
area of exhibit techniques. Buffalo was 
not left behind. The multitude of flat-top 
cases so prevalent in the late nineteenth- 
century museum were supplemented with 
vertical displays, and explanatory labels 
were used throughout the building. The 
museum acknowledged that a great many 
of its visitors were still the merely curious, 


R. W. Bingham 
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but thoughts on exhibition had turned 
from quantity to quality. The Society did 
not wait for the public to visit casually, 
but took the museum outside the building 
through the newspaper and radio media. 
Radio lectures on historical and museum 
topics were given on a regular basis. 
Through the cooperation of the local news- 
papers, feature stories on various museum 
activities were given wide circulation. A 
program of Sunday “movies” was initi- 
ated; school classes were scheduled for 
museum tours; and the lecture programs 
continued. 

The Board of Managers recognized that 
the museum must be more than a mere 
repository; it was actually a vital part of 
the community’s educational system. Mr. 
Charles R. Wilson underlined this aware- 
ness in his address to the members on the 
occasion of the Society’s 75th anniversary, 
when he said, “Historical societies must be, 
if they are to be valued by the public, 
in considerable part, agencies of public 
instruction.” Mr. Bingham’s efforts to 
bring the museum to the public and to 
improve the quality of the exhibits con- 
tinued throughout his career as curator, 
and later as director of the Society. 

The history of this or any museum is 
a resumé of the professional philosophy 
of its directors, be they groups or individ- 
uals, and not merely a catalog of acces- 
sioned materials. Dr. Wilbur H. Glover 


Dr. W.H. Glover 
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Various homes of Buffalo Historical Society. 


Eagle Streets, 1865-1872. Top right. 
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Top left, YMCA, Main and 


Western Savings Bank, 1873-1887. Bottom 


left, YMCA, Lafayette Square, 1887-1902. Bottom right, New York State Building 
at Pan-American Exposition, 1902—present. 


believed that the function of the museum 
is to interpret history, and further, that 
this interpretation should, whenever pos- 
sible, reflect the other activities of the 
Society. The Society should function as 
a cohesive unit and not as a series of 
separate departments. 

As the collections had grown in size and 
scope, the old catalog system, although 
serviceable, had become unwieldy. Again 
this system was revised as was the method 
of classification. This recataloging and 
the resultant reorganization of the storage 
areas were monumental tasks that took 
years to accomplish. A long-range ex- 
hibit plan was formulated. Accession poli- 
cies were remodeled. Both plans and poli- 
cies were defined by the overall purpose, 


the interpretation of the history of the 
Niagara Frontier. 

In keeping with the idea of the mean- 
ingful exhibit, collections of material dat- 
ing from Buffalo’s earliest days had al- 
ready been categorized and situated in a 
series of cubicles representing a partial 
cross-section of life in this area during the 
early nineteenth century. These articles 
taken individually had little significance; 
in combination ahd with an appropriate 
setting they vividly portrayed segments of 
our area’s early industrial and domestic 
life. 

Relics from the French and Indian 
Wars had long been part of the collec- 
tions, but simple case display did little to 
convey to the visitor the effect of that 
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war on the history of the Niagara Frontier. 

This problem was resolved by the de- 
sign and construction of the French and 
Indian period exhibit on the second floor 
of the building. The exhibit consists of a 
large map with important places and 
routes of march clearly shown. Electric 
lights, activated by the observer, indicate 
the sequence of events. The map is lo- 
cated between two cases containing care- 
fully selected period items. Cause and ef- 
fect are thus suggested to the visitor. 

The last major undertaking was the re- 
cently completed 1870 Street. Individual 
shops, rather than cases or cubicles, con- 
tain the exhibited material. An open-door 
policy is in keeping with the idea of in- 
terpretive exhibition. The use of color and 
light, the realistic atmosphere, and atten- 
tion to detail combine to establish the 
mood of post-Civil War Buffalo. The en- 
tire program reflects the trend in museum 
policy. This most recent exhibit was con- 
structed as a dynamic rather than a sta- 
tionary property. The design is flexible 
and lends itself to change without any 
great expenditure of time or money. 

In its first hundred years the museum 
has passed through the normal series of 
phases one would expect in any process 
of maturation, i.e., initial growth, expan- 
sion, organization, and consolidation. Dur- 
ing this time it has continued to serve 
the community as that branch of the So- 
ciety’s operation concerned with the col- 
lection, preservation, and exhibition. From 
the modest display of its collections in 
the 1860's, the museum has developed into 
a complex of functions. 

Although no specific mention has been 
made of individual donors, our museum 
reached its present stage of development 
only through the efforts of those citizens 
interested in their heritage; the Board of 
Managers and the staff have only acted 
as their administrative agents. Without 
the thoughtful generosity of all those who 
have given so freely, the collections and 
therefore the museum would be non- 
existent. 

—Timothy J. Donovan 
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ol Beas earliest reports of the Society men- 
tion with considerable emphasis its 
accomplishments in the collecting of re- 
search materials. After one hundred years 
of growth its holdings comprise a fine li- 
brary of published sources, both primary 
and secondary, including an extensive and 
invaluable newspaper collection; a rich 
manuscripts collection; and _ substantial 
collections of prints, photographs, and 
maps. The library’s holdings include cer- 
tain special indexes, currently maintained, 
namely, a comprehensive index to the So- 
ciety’s own publications, a newspaper in- 
dex, and an obituary index. It also con- 
tains an index of early marriage records. 
Among the treasures of the library is a rare 
collection of Hennepin first editions, to 
cite an example of the wealth of its re- 
sources. 

The Society’s interest in manuscript col- 
lecting was both early and continuing, as 
is witnessed in the publications series. In 
the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies the emphasis of the manuscripts pro- 
gram was centered on collecting and pub- 
lishing. In these respects the program 
was typical of its time, for the arranging, 
cataloging, and servicing functions were 
less significant in a period when manu- 
scripts users were comparatively few. In 
the mid-twentieth century, by way of con- 
trast, the concept of the well-rounded man- 
uscripts program emphasizes the collecting, 
arranging, cataloging, and servicing func- 
tions. The proliferation of graduate 
schools, enlarged enrollments both of un- 
dergraduate and graduate students, and 
the development of the various photodu- 
plication devices have greatly expanded 


1. For an interesting discussion of some of 
these points see Lyman H. Butterfield, “Archival 
and Editorial Enterprises in 1850 and in 1950: 
Some Comparisons and Contrasts,” Am. Philos. 
Soc. Proceedings, 98, no. 3: 159-170 (1954). 
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the reference service function. The possi- 
bility of photocopying materials has given 
most manuscript repositories a nation-wide 
clientele. Historical societies are no long- 
er in a position simply to collect and then 
themselves exploit or publish from their 
holdings. 

The Society’s Rough List of Manu- 
scripts, published in 1910, may be regard- 
ed as a pioneer effort by a local society in 
issuing a general finding aid. The Society 
has obtained copies of materials related 
to its own holdings or to the history of this 
area when the originals were not avail- 
able. These photocopies, typescripts, or 
microfilm came from foreign archives, the 
National Archives, other domestic reposi- 
tories, and private hands. Microfilm has 
been used as a means of disseminating 
or publishing its own holdings, taking ad- 
vantage of modern technology in photo- 
duplication to provide a vastly less expen- 


sive means of documentary publication 
than conventional letterpress. 

A few representative samples will indi- 
cate the nature of the collection, which 
contains materials of value to the student 
of all phases of American history. The 
collection includes the entire range of 
manuscript records — letters, diaries, ac- 
count books, journals — of prominent in- 
dividuals and families, organizations, 
churches, public bodies, military units, 
and the like. The Society is chiefly in- 
terested in the research value of such man- 
uscripts, that is to say, in their content, 
as distinguished from their purely auto- 
graphic value. 

A highly selective recitation of some of 
the highlights in the history of the manu- 
scripts program bears out the foregoing 
observations and also provides a slight 
glimpse into the variety of the collections. 
From the reports of the Society, it is evi- 


“The Falls of Niagara” facsimile from “Henne pin’s Voyages”. 
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The Old Holland House, Batavia, N. Y. 


dent that as early as 1875 it had already 
acquired some of the treasures in its hold- 
ings, namely the letterbooks of Joseph El- 
licott, including his correspondence with 
Paul Busti, copies of his general letters 
sent, memoranda, and the originals of let- 
ters received by him from settlers on Hol- 
land Land Company lands. By this date, 
too, it had acquired the journal of Major 
James Norris relating to the Sullivan Ex- 
pedition; the manuscript account of the 
Reverend Jabez Hyde, first missionary to 
the Senecas; the narrative of the Honor- 
able Augustus Porter of events concerning 
the settlement of Western New York; and 
the papers of Francis Adrian Van der 
Kemp. A few years later another Sulli- 
van Expedition journal was received, writ- 
ten by Major John Burroughs. In 1892 
a valuable additional collection of Holland 
Land Company papers was secured from 
Major Henry I. Glowacki of Batavia, New 
York, as well as a valuable group of Dob- 
bins papers, including many of Captain 
Daniel Dobbins. In the next year the im- 
portant group of papers collected by Maris 
B. Pierce relating to the Seneca Nation 
was presented, and several years later the 
records of the Board of Trade (100th) 
Regiment during the Civil War were ac- 
quired. 

In 1907 Frank H. Severance reported, 
in his introductory matter to the Millard 
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Fillmore Papers (Volumes 10 and 11 of 
the Publications), his successful examina- 
tion and copying of the Fillmore docu- 
ments to be found in the archives of the 
several Executive Departments in Wash- 
ington and in the Chase, Clayton, Corwin, 
Crittenden, Pierce, Polk and Webster col- 
lections in the Library of Congress, as 
well as others in the New Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, 
Virginia, Tennessee, and Chicago Histori- 
cal Societies, the New York Public Li- 
brary, and ihe Albany Institute. It is in- 
teresting to note that only a year later, 
in 1908, the Society acquired the impor- 
tant collection, hitherto presumed de- 
stroyed, of the letters received by Fillmore 
as Vice-President and President, number- 
ing some 8,436 letters. Thus the Society 
became the repository of a Presidential 
archive, with the largest collection of Fill- 
more papers in existence. 

In 1931 the Society again embarked on 
a program of copying material in other 
archives, this time abroad, in the course 
of which activity it obtained typescript 
copies of the reports of Joseph Ellicott in 
the archives of Van Eeghen and Company 
in Amsterdam (published in Volumes 32 
and 33 of the Publications). The next 
year it obtained photostatic copies from 
the War Department in Washington of 
the Register of Patients at Williamsville 
Hospital, 1814-15. Other undertakings 
to obtain copies of materials in other re- 
positories were successfully carried out in 
1946, when microfilm copies were obtained 
from the National Archives and the Li- 
brary of Congress of certain War of 1812 
materials; in 1961, when the correspon- 
dence of Bishop Charles Henry Brent with 
Mrs. Whitelaw Reid was acquired in pho- 
tocopy from the Library of Congress; and 
at the present time when certain of the 
yearbooks of George W. Jonson in private 
custody are being copied. 

An occasion for the Society to restore 
to its rightful owners a valuable manu- 
script arose in 1941, when the Board of 
Managers voted to return to the State of 


South Carolina the secession proclama- 
tion of Governor Pickens of South Caro- 
lina, dated December 24, 1860, which had 
been in the Society’s collections for almost 
three-quarters of a century. This effort in 
the restitution of cultural property was 
widely hailed in the press of both states. 

In 1942 the valuable collection of Porter 
papers was purchased, and in 1948 and 
for several years thereafter the Society re- 
ceived the General A. Conger Goodyear 
collection of War of 1812 manuscripts, 
many of them handsomely bound. These 
items include letterbooks of Sir Roger 
Sheaffe, General Riall, General Jacob 
Brown, and Major General Hall, a diary 
of Usher Parsons, and a number of other 
manuscripts. In 1949 the George W. Jon- 
son yearbooks were purchased, and other 
volumes in this series are now being photo- 
copied. An interesting accession was re- 
ceived in 1951, supplementing the selec- 
tion of documents acquired from the Erie 
County Clerk’s office in the 1930’s, when 
that office transferred to Society custody 
the original rolls of Erie County attorneys 
prior to 1890. 

In more recent years the Society’s no- 
table acquisitions include the Cary Fam- 
ily papers, the Wilkeson Family papers, 
the Sawyer’ Family papers, the Norman 
Mack papers, the Barker, Bartlett, Bu- 
chanan, Coatsworth, Glenny, Olmsted, 
Putnam, and Spaulding papers, and a few 
papers of Dr. Roswell Park. The Cary 
Papers Inventory was published in Niag- 
ara Frontier as an example of the syste- 
matic treatment and description of a valu- 
able family archive. A War of 1812 diary, 
written by Jarvis Hanks, a drummer boy, 
and acquired through the proceeds of the 
Nelson S. Taylor Fund, was also acquired 
and published in Niagara Frontier, and 
permission has been granted to reproduce 
it also in a textbook for use in the schools. 
In the meantime, two valuable groups of 
papers in the Society’s custody, namely, 
the letterbooks of Phyn and Ellice, pre- 
Revolutionary War merchants, and the 
Porteous papers, have been microfilmed 


and copies made available at cost. 

In 1959 formal statements of manu- 
scripts accessioning policy and policy con- 
cerning the use of manuscripts were laid 
before the Board. These statements serve 
as guidelines for the Society’s manuscripts 
program. Beginning in 1960, with the cre- 
ation of the position of research associate, 
a special effort is being made to gather 
information relating to the history of the 
many ethnic groups in the area. Summary 
reports concerning the Lithuanian, Eston- 
ian, Albanian, and Latvian people have 
been added to the manuscript collections, 
together with a microfilm copy of a manu- 
script of the Rev. John Pitass, pioneer 
Polish priest of Buffalo, several letters of 
Madama Helena Paderewski, and several 
theses and papers concerning the history 
of the Polish people in Buffalo. Substan- 
tive research in the way of tabulations 
compiled from the original State and Fed- 
eral census schedules in the Erie County 
Clerk’s office has been carried on, and an 
analysis of the Federal Census of 1850 
has been completed. Research papers re- 


. lating to the early German, Italian, Polish, 


and Scottish people have been prepared, 
and a tract map of Buffalo’s ethnic groups 
by wards in 1870 was drawn and placed 
on exhibit. 

In conclusion, it cannot be overstressed 
that like the Society’s other collections, 
its manuscripts have been acquired largely 
by gift. It is to the generosity and thought- 
fulness of these donors over the years that 
the Society and the community are heav- 
ily indebted. Lack of space here precludes 
any attempt to list major individual 
donors, but such a roster would be a dis- 
tinguished one. The manuscripts program 
has always benefited greatly, too, from the 
interest taken in it by the successive sec- 
retaries or directors of the Society — 
Messrs. Frank H. Severance, Robert W. 
Bingham, and Wilbur H. Glover — and 
from the active support of its officers and 
the individual efforts of many members 
of its Board of Managers. 

Lester W. Smith 
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First Presbyterian Church, Shelton Square, about 1870. 


Historic Sites and Markers 


HE society inherited the task of select- 

ing and marking localities and build- 
ings of historical importance from the 
Niagara Frontier Landmarks Association 
and to some extent from the State Depart- 
ment of Education. The latter bodies had 
exhausted available funds and their mark- 
ing programs had stopped. The Society 
filled this gap, making Buffalo and Erie 
County proud of their past as a heritage 
for their future, by marking sites where 
historic events occurred and where his- 
torically significant ideas were conceived. 
There is space here only for naming some 
of the places thought worthy of a marker, 
although two or three have such interest- 
ing backgrounds apart from their histori- 
cal interest that they warrant fuller treat- 
ment. The census here attempted does 
not attempt completeness; it may bé that 
certain markers placed by the other two 
groups have been missed. No attempt has 
been made to arrange them chronologi- 
cally or geographically. 
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A number of Indian sites are marked 
by either a small monument or a tablet. 
Among them are the site of the old Buf- 
falo Creek Indian reservation, dating 
back to 1780; the Indian burying ground 
in Buffum Street, where Red Jacket and 
other Senecas were first buried; and per- 
haps others outside the city. The first 
school-house in the village, erected in 
1807 and destroyed during the burning 
of Buffalo is, of course, marked. Churches 
marked include: St. Paul’s Cathedral 
standing on the site of the original church, 
built in 1820; the frame structure of the 
First Presbyterian Church, built in 1823; 
Trinity Episcopal Church on the occasion 
of its 125th anniversary; Central Presby- 
terian Church on its 125th anniversary; 
First Presbyterian Church, on its 150th 
anniversary ; the location of the first church 
building in Buffalo, 43 Niagara Street 
(now the First Methodist Church, Poto- 
mac Avenue). Buffalo banks include: 
Western Savings Bank, the former home 
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of the Historical Society and the oldest 
bank building; Marine Midland Corpora- 
tion, New York State’s oldest state-wide 
bank holding company; the Manufactur- 
ers and Traders Trust Company, where 
Cleveland had*his law office; and Buffalo 
Savings Bank, the oldest bank in Buffalo. 

Although the site of the building of 
the Griffon is outside Erie County, this, 
the first boat to sail the Great Lakes, was 
built just south of the mouth of Cayuga 
Creek and sailed past Buffalo on August 
7, 1679. She was on her way back with 
a rich cargo when overtaken by a storm 
somewhere on Lake Michigan. No trace 
of her has ever been found, although vari- 
ous remnants of one or more old ships 
have been the basis for strange claims. 
An example of the care used in examin- 
ing these claims is found in this extract 
from the Minutes of the Society: “An 
analysis of the iron contained in the spikes 
and bolt from the reported wreck of the 
Griffon on Manitoulin Island established 
the fact that the ship could not have been 
built before 1800.” 

Other interesting sites that have been 
marked during the existence of the pres- 
ent committee, under the energetic leader- 
ship of Dr. I. Frank Mogavro, include the 
Mark Twain house, 472 Delaware Ave- 
nue; the site of the Milburn house where 
President McKinley died; the Harris Hill 
tavern, where the Buffalo Gazette was 
printed during the War of 1812; the For- 
est Lawn Cemetery; a tablet pointing the 
direction to the burial ground in Delaware 
Park meadow of 300 soldiers of the War 
of 1812; the site of Fort Porter, 1844- 
1927; the site of the home of Samuel Wil- 
keson. Other markers commemorate Buf- 
falo’s automotive and aviation pioneers: 
the Thomas Flyer plant; the Pierce Ar- 
row plant; and Glenn Curtis, Irving Air 
Chute, Consolidated Aircraft, Curtis- 
Wright, and Bell Aircraft. Another mark- 
er has been placed on the Buffalo General 
Hospital, Buffalo’s great teaching hospital 
and a former Civil War hospital. 

Two earlier markers, placed in 1924 


and 1951, show the location of Millard 
Fillmore’s home (replaced by the Statler- 
Hilton Hotel) and the spot where Presi- 
dent McKinley stood in the Temple of 
Music on that fateful day in 1901; a 
boulder on Fordham Drive marks the 
place. Several actions in the War of 1812 
have been commemorated: the Lovejoy 
house, covered by the Hengerer store; the 
St. John house, covered by the Neisner 
store; and the Battle of Black Rock. Others 
are outside the city. 

Just west of the point where School 
Street forms a junction with Niagara 
Street was a plateau, 200 feet in width. 
At the base of the plateau, at its west- 
ern extremity a large black rock in the 
shape of an irregular triangle, jutted into 
the river; it had a breadth of about 100 
feet at the north end, extended southward 
along the river for about 300 feet. It 
stood about four or five feet above the 
water. No man-made dock could have 
been better adapted for a ferry landing, 
and as early as 1796 the old Black Rock 
ferry plied to and from the Canadian 
shore. The rock was blown up when the 
Erie Canal was built. Unfortunately our 
marker could not be placed very near 
the spot but it attracts attention, even 
though the whole story cannot be told. 

Other older markers of which the So- 
cietv was not the donor are the Wilcox 


Old Buffalo Savings Bank, Washington 
and Broadway, demolished in 1920. The 
Lafayette Building now occupies the site. 
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Mark Twain house, 472 Delaware Ave. 


house and the Jubilee Spring house on 
Delaware Avenue near Auburn. A little 
limestone house, built in 1830 by the Jubi- 
lee Water Works, supplied water until 
the Buffalo Water Works was founded. 
For some years before and for a short 
time after the Spanish-American War the 
13th United States Infantry was stationed 
at Fort Porter, and during the War of 
1812 it served briefly on the Niagara Fron- 
tier. Very cordial relations existed between 
the officers and men of the regiment and 
the citizens of Buffalo so that when it was 
ordered to active duty in 1898 its fortunes 
were followed with the keenest interest. A 
large group of citizens including hundreds 
of school children decided to erect a suit- 
able memorial to keep vivid the exploits of 
the regiment. Attention was focused on a 
huge egg-shaped boulder measuring nine 
feet from tip to tip and about eight feet 
across, lying in the gorge of the Niagara 
River at Lewiston. The Indians insisted 
that it possessed magical powers. They 
were assured that these magical powers 
would not be diminished if the boulder 
were moved. Weighing an estimated thirty 
to forty tons, it was placed on a flat car 
and planted at the western end of Fort 
Porter parade ground, facing the road 
and the river. It was unveiled at sundown 
on April 19, 1899, and the next day the 
regiment entrained for the Philippines. 
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When the new approaches to the Peace 
Bridge were constructed in 1954, bulldoz- 
ers buried the boulder and somehow it 
remained for four years. At last it was 
found and brought to its present location 
at the cost of tremendous effort by the 
John W. Cowper Company. The original 
plaque was missing, but it has been re- 
placed by the Society. 

The Society’s building itself has some 
notable adornments. One is Charles Cary 
Rumsey’s heroic statue, “The Centaur”, 
facing the Nottingham Court entrance, an 
interesting work done at the height of 
his career which was lamentably short. 
Mr. Rumsey died at forty-three, but al- 
ready his style had become both distinct 
and impressive. Piece after piece repre- 
sented men and beasts in unbridled, grace- 
ful effort; he had achieved in art the 
ideal of an athletic life.t This statue at- 
tracts immediate attention, as does the 
Niehaus statue of Lincoln on the porch 
overlooking the lake. An old anchor and 
several cannon of great age also have been 
placed on the grounds. The white marble 
of the newly sandblasted building is beau- 
tifully reflected in the lake. 

This in outline is the story of some of 
the more interesting sites, but it is almost 
impossible to make distinctions; history 


1. One of the tablets carved on the exterior 
of the building commemorates Mr. Rumsey 
carving the statue. 


Temple of Music, where President 
McKinley was shot. 
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plays no favorites. The work of the Mark- 
ers Committee is concerned not only with 
the past and the present, it has much to 
do with the future. Its problems are many 
and varied. The committee must deter- 
mine what is worthy of a marker, which 
means research and selectivity. It must 
select a site as near as possible to the sub- 
ject. In some cases this entails negotia- 
tions with property owners and in other 
cases with various city authorities, who 
pass on requests through duly constituted 
and authoritative committees. Complete 
plans go first to the City Council through 
the City Clerk, from the Council to the 
Planning Commission, and perhaps to the 
Traffic Board. Successive approvals, al- 
ways granted, with appreciation, bring 
the matter back to the Council for 
completion. Often a co-sponsor can be 
found to underwrite the expense of in- 
stalling the marker by gift of funds to 
the Society. If the marker is to be at- 
tached to a building it has to be secured 
in other ways than if fastened to a post. 
Yet more than one marker has been the 
victim of vandals. Each marker is an 
attractive piece of cast aluminum on blue 
and gold, bearing a likeness of the Histori- 
cal Society’s building. Markers are a very 
important part of its mission to tell his- 
tory visually. 
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Top, Ansley Wilcox home, 641 Dela- 
ware near North, where T. Roosevelt was 


sworn in as President in 1901. 


Middle, John G. Milburn house, 1168 
Delaware Ave., where McKinley died. 


Below, Funeral procession of President 
McKinley. 


Publications 


HE publications of the-Society were 
inaugurated in 1879 and continued on 
a more or less annual basis until 1947. 
For some years the criterion of acceptance 
of papers was their immediate literary or 
historical appeal; most of them were lec- 
tures delivered before the Society; the en- 
deavor seemed to be to secure as great 
a variety of subject matter as possible, al- 
though several volumes were concerned 
with only one subject. Volume 1, 1879, 
included such titles as “The Origin of 
the name of Buffalo” by William Ketchum 
(one of many attempts to clarify this point, 
the earliest being perhaps Mr. Fillmore’s 
in his inaugural address in 1862); “The 
Old Black Rock Ferry”; “Execution of the 
Three Thayers” ;* “Norris’s Journal of the 
Sullivan Expedition”; “A History of the 
Israelites in Buffalo”; “The Building and 
the Voyage of the Griffon” by O. H. Mar- 
shall; and “Founding of the City of Ara- 
rat” by Lewis F. Allen.” 
Volume 2, 1880, seems a little less in- 
teresting. It contains “The Germans of 


1. The year 1825 was a notable one for the 
village, providing entertainment of a varied 
character: the visit of Lafayette, the opening 
of the Erie Canal, Major Noah’s attempt to 
found on Grand Island a city of refuge for 
the Jews, and the hanging of the three Thzyers. 
It was an interesting year indeed for everyone 
except the Thayer gentlemen. 


Buffalo”; “Oliver G. Steele”; “Joseph 
Ellicott” by Ellicott Evans; “Niagara 
Frontier” by O. H. Marshall; and several 
papers on the Erie Canal. 

Volume 3, 1885, was entirely devoted 
to the exercises in connection with the re- 
interment in Forest Lawn of the remains 
of Red Jacket and several other Indian 
chiefs. At the culmination of the exer- 
cises in Music Hall a number of Indian 
chiefs in full costume were on the stage, 
and the attendance was estimated at 3,000. 

Volume 4, 1896, was the first of the 
many edited by Frank H. Severance. It 
included papers on Ebenezer Johnson, 
Samuel Wilkeson, George W. Clinton, Na- 
than K. Hall, the Speculative Craze of 
1836, “Notes on Buffalo Authors” by Mr. 
Severance. 

Volume 5, 1902, was concerned chiefly 
with the historical writings of Samuel 
Wilkeson, accompanied by a history of 
Buffalo harbor. 

Volume 6, 1903, included an article by 
Mr. Severance, “The Quakers Among the 
Indians”, together with sketches of the 
lives and extraordinary activity of two in- 
terpreters, Jasper Parrish and Horatio 


2. For fuller accounts see Adler and Con- 
nolly, From Ararat to Suburbia, Jewish Publi- 
cation Society, Philadelphia, 1960; Isaac Gold- 
berg, Manuel Mordecai Noah, New York, 1937. 
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Jones. The volume concludes with an ac- 
count of the dedication of the Society’s 
building after it had been relinquished 
by the State of New York. 

Volume 7 is not important, but Volume 
8, 1905, is one of the most interesting of 
the series because of the lively character 
of one of the papers, “Social Life in Buf- 
falo in the ’30’s and ’40’s”, and the solid 
though not academic nature of the two 
other essays: “The Relation of the United 
States to the Canadian Rebellion of 1837- 
38,” and reproduction of the Dobbins 
Papers, which constituted in large part a 
history of early commerce on both the 
lake and the land. 

Volume 9, 1906, is another treasure- 
mine of miscellaneous papers: “The John- 
son’s Island Plot” (concerned with the 
Civil War); “Millard Fillmore and his 
Part in the Opening of Japan”; Sever- 
ance’s “The Story of Joncaire,” an intro- 


ue 


duction to that author’s monumental work 
An Old Frontier of France; “Papers relat- 
ing to the Burning of Buffalo”, and “A 
Memoir of Louis Stephen le Couteulx.” 

Volumes 10 and 11, 1907, consist en- 
tirely of those Millard Fillmore papers 
which were somehow gathered together 
after the holocaust by his son. The reason 
this was done remains a mystery to this 
day; certainly Fillmore of all the Presi- 
dents was least likely for personal or na- 
tional reasons to order the destruction of 
his correspondence. The facts, briefly 
stated, are these: Millard Powers Fillmore 
directed in his will that his executor “at 
the earliest practicable moment . . . burn 
or destroy all correspondence to or from 
my father, mother, sister, or me,’ and 
this was of course done, soon after his 
death in 1889. The President’s will con- 
tained no clause directing or even sug- 
gesting the destruction of his papers. On 
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the contrary, when visited one day by Gen- 
eral James Grant Wilson, Mr. Fillmore 
pointed to a cabinet of papers in his li- 
brary and remarked: “In those cases can 
be found every important letter and docu- 
ment which I received during my admin- 
istration, which will enable the future his- 
torian or biographer to prepare an authen- 
tic account of that period of our nation’s 
history.” This particular portion of the 
Fillmore Papers fortunately was not de- 
stroyed. To do what it could to offset the 
loss of other portions, the Society commis- 
sioned Mr. Severance to gather this col- 
lection. His long introduction makes us 
consider the destruction a crime. It in- 
cludes Fillmore’s autobiography of his 
early years, given under seal to the So- 
ciety until he passed away.’ For all their 
necessary incompleteness, these volumes do 
provide the historian with some clues both 
to Fillmore’s ideas and achievements and 
to his character, for they include his 
speeches and certain articles which fortu- 
nately were not within Powers’ ability to 
destroy. Without them there would have 
been great difficulty in writing of the early 
years of the University of Buffalo. 
Volumes 12, 13, and 14, 1908. 1909 
and 1910, respectively, treat waterways. 
canal enlargement, and'canal construction. 
In Volume 15, 1911, we come back to a 
collection of “Studies of the Niagara Fron- 
tier,” a miscellany without connecting 
links except those Mr. Severance has sup- 
plied. The volume also contains a group 
of “Narratives of Eighteenth-Century Visi- 
tors to Niagara.” These are perhaps more 
interesting for their variety and quantity 
than for their quality, since some were 
probably not meant to be published. Inas- 
much as these were confined to one period 
it is unfortunate that they could not have 
included Hennepin’s chapter on the Falls 
in his book published in 1698, with the 
English title, “A New Discovery of a Vast 


1. First published in Volume 2. Also pub- 
lished by the Salisbury Club of Buffalo in a 
choice limited edition, 1958. The original is 
in the Society’s manuscript collection. 
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Country in America, extending about 
four thousand miles, between New France 
and New Mexico. With a Description of 
the Great Lakes. . . . Also the Manners, 
Customs and Languages of the Several 
Native Indians. . . .” To Buffalonians the 
book is endeared by the description of 
Niagara Falls, where “the waters do foam 
and boil after the most hideous manner 
imaginable,” the illustration of the Falls 
(the artist is standing on an elevation 
from which he could see the site of Buf- 
falo), the picture of an imagined buf- 
falo, and many of the other plates. The 
first editions in both French and English 
are in the Society’s Library. 

Volume 16, 1912, is one of the most 
popular and sought after in the whole 
series. Entitled The Picture Book of Ear- 
lier Buffalo, it consists almost entirely of 
photographs, mostly of buildings torn 
down before the date of the book. As 
other interesting buildings, alas, were de- 
molished after 1912, pictures of these were 
included as supplements to the later books. 
Mr. Severance’s comments on the pictures 
provide a delightful little history of the 
changing town. There are, however, some 
errors in dates and other facts which ought 
to be corrected if there is to be a second 
edition. Unfortunately this is not very like- 
ly because of the expense. 

Volume 17, 1913, is another of the more 
chatty and informal type. It opens with 
biographies of William Pryor Letchworth 
and Lars Gustav Sellstedt, and closes with 
the “Letter Book of General Sir Roger 
Hale Sheaffe,’ one of the commanders 
of the British troops in the War of 1812 
on the Niagara. In between are delight- 
ful papers on Buffalo’s social life — ‘Early 
Recollections of Buffalo,” by Mrs. Julia F. 
Snow, and “Some Early Buffalo Charac- 
ters,” by Frank M. Hollister. 

The main features of Volume 18, 1914, 
are biographies of Josephus N. Larned 
and Henry A. Richmond. Volume 19, 
1915, takes advantage of the outbreak of 
the Great War by describing how our 
frontier was made the scene of many a 
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Main Street near Mohawk, 1869. 


peace conference between two or even 
more warring powers because of its semi- 
neutral location as well as the beauty of 
the river and the Falls. Even if few of 
them came to a happy fruition, nonethe- 
less the arguments presented by each side 
are of interest to the historian, amateur 
or professional. 

Volumes 20 and 21, 1917, entitled, “An 
Old Frontier of France,” give us the best 
of Frank H. Severance. From the coming 
of the first Frenchman to the fall of Fort 
Niagara and the departure of the last 
Frenchman, he tells a romantic story in a 
style which by then had reached the acme 
of both charm and clarity. Furthermore 
it is as reliable as could be made by 
months of research in Ottawa, London, 
and Paris, and elsewhere in this country. 
Finally it is embellished and explained by 
scores of photographs and maps. The pub- 
lication of the book must have had some- 
thing to do with the ultimate restoration 
of the crumbling old fort. 

Volume 22, 1918, is devoted largély to 
the University of Buffalo and its growing 
pains. not then really painful. Opening 
with “A History of the University of Buf- 


falo,” it continues with memoirs of Dr. 
Roswell Park and Dr. Ernest Wende by 
Dr. Charles G. Stockton and Adelbert 
Moot, respectively, and gives us also a his- 
tory of the Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union which had recently pre- 
sented its building on Niagara Square as 
a nucleus for the future College of Arts 
and Sciences. The volume closes with an 
account of the Erie Canal centenary 
which meant, of course, the beginning of 
construction and not its completion. 

In Volume 23, 1919, we return to a 
single-subject book, the “Life of General 
Ely S. Parker,” the Indian born near Buf- 
falo who became the only man of his race 
to achieve a General’s epaulettes. During 
the war he served as military secretary to 
Grant. 

Volume 24, 1920, “The Buffalo Creek 
Reservation,” continues in another direc- 
tion the relations between the two races. 

Volume 25, 1921, gives us a bird’s-eye 
view of the contents of the Museum, 
selecting for comment those with a curious 
or picturesque interest. The Museum has 
been discussed previously in this history. 
Again Mr. Severance’s comment illu- 
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minates the pictures. 

Volume 26, 1922, “Recalling Pioneer 
Days,” is devoted to Joseph and Andrew 
Ellicott. 

Volume 27, 1923, “Seneca Myths and 
Folk Tales,” brings us back to the Indians 
of this part of the state. 

In Volume 28, 1924, we find the first 
but not the only doctor’s dissertation. It is 
by Paul D. Evans who submitted it to 
Cornell. That meant, of course, plenty of 
research, both in Holland (for the book is 
a “History of the Holland Land Com- 
pany”) and in Western New York. 

To Volume 29, 1927, we must award 
one of our heartiest accolades. It seems 
odd that up to this time there had not 
been a satisfactory “History of the War of 
1812 on the Niagara Frontier.” There had 
been plenty of histories of the war in 
general (perhaps more on the Canadian 
side of the border than on ours), but none 
which studied the war in such a small 
area. One might think that such detail 
would include minutiae of military par- 
ticulars or descriptions of battle in undue 
length, but this is not so. Babcock’s 
methods and style are not far behind 
Severance’s. 

Volume 30, 1930, is entirely taken up 
with the dedication of our enlarged build- 
ing and is useful chiefly for the historian 


Fort Porter, at The Front about 1917. 


of the Society. Volume 31, 1931, is en- 
titled The Cradle of the Queen City (Buf- 
falo up to 1832) and is by Robert W. 
Bingham, long the curator and then the 
director of the Society. He had planned 
a sequel which would complete the his- 
tory of the city, but the expense proved 
prohibitive. 

Volumes 32 and 33 (1937-41) “Re- 
ports of Joseph Ellicott,” contain all his 
reports to his employers and to any others 
which could be located. 

Then came the war with its necessary 
economies, and the next volume, 34, 
Niagara Frontier Miscellany, did not ap- 
pear until 1947. Although it is a slimmer 
book than the others, there is variety in 
its contents and none of the papers is very 
long. The book opens with a detailed des- 
cription of the assassination of President 
McKinley, written by General Babcock 
who was there — very much there, for he 
stood only two or three feet away. It con- 
tinues with a paper bearing the intriguing 
title “Higher Education in Early Buffalo” 
(From the corner of Main and Virginia 
Streets — the site of one of the educational 
buildings described — you could see the 
Niagara River, so you are tempted to 
change the title to “Early Education in 
Higher Buffalo”). Among the shorter pa- 
pers are found Bingham’s “History of 


All buildings were demolished for 


the Peace Bridge, 1926 
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Grand Island”, and another essay with an 
intriguing title, “The Community of True 
Inspiration” (in the village of Ebenezer). 

The next volume, and so far the last, 
should perhaps have been numbered 35, 
but the gap between 34 and 40 was filled 
by the publication of the quarterly maga- 
zine Niagara Frontier. Volume 40 is en- 
titled Millard Fillmore: Biography of a 
President. The author is Robert J. Ray- 
back of the Department of History of 
Syracuse University, and is his doctoral 
dissertation at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Much of the work was, of course, 
done in the library of the Historical So- 
ciety, and the author acknowledges the 
help of the president, the librarian, and 
the director. He is also indebted to Pro- 
fessor Horton of the University of Buffalo. 
For some reason difficult to understand, 
the historically-minded public has had to 
wait eighty-five years since the death of 
a President for an adequate biography 
(even Buchanan has had two, one very 
recent). This work is no eulogy, rather it 
is honest and unprejudiced, describing 


and assaying Fillmore’s defects of judg- . 


ment such as his leadership of two absurd _ 
parties at the beginning and at the end of 
his career,’ but asserting that all this — 
even his approval of the fugitive slave law, 
on constitutional grounds — was far out- 
weighed by his moral convictions and 
concrete actions against the institution of 
human slavery. Advance copies of the 
book were read by Harry S. Truman, 
John Lord O’Brian, and by Julius W. 
Pratt. Mr. Truman said that because of 
the scarcity of source material, the book 
would be “a valuable addition to the pa- 
pers stored in this library of mine, which 
I am trying to make a center for the study 
of the Presidency.” Mr. O’Brian praised 
the book for restoring Fillmore to his 


1. The Anti-Masonic Party and the Native 
American Party, more often called (quite cor- 
rectly) the Know-Nothings, which nominated 
him for the Presidency in 1856. Thanks partly 
perhaps to his supporters and their platform, 
Fillmore received 5.65% of the total vote. 


rightful place in history. Professor Pratt’s 
comment is especially important and per- 
haps surprising. “. . . In all probability 
he postponed secession for eleven crucial 
years . . . Without Fillmore there would 
have been no Lincoln.” 

By no means is all of the book devoted 
to politics, although in some places poli- 
tics receive undue treatment. There are 
several chapters on Fillmore’s life in Buf- 
falo. He linked his name with all of Buf- 
falo’s social, educational, and_philan- 
thropic institutions and contributed not 
only his name but his effort and interest. 
A man of great dignity, he believed that 
no one who had held the office of Presi- 
dent should demean it by mercenary con- 
duct. This uncommon notion extended 
even to his refusal to practice law after 
his return to Buffalo, and allowed him the 
time for his activity on behalf of the cul- 
tural organizations. 

This is the only one of the Society’s 
publications which was not sent, as a 
bonus, to all the members, but it was 
available to them at considerable discount 
and the sales outside the city were satis- 
factory. 

What the members do receive as part 
return from their dues is the illustrated 
quarterly Niagara Frontier; the first num- 
ber, under Dr. Glover’s competent editor- 
ship, appeared in the winter of 1953. The 
contents are much more sprightly than 
most of those in the books just described, 
and an attempt is made to select them 
with a view to variety. If an essay is un- 
duly long, it is printed in its entirety or 
(like the History of the University of 
Buffalo begun in 1961) divided into chap- 
ters and printed separately. In a sense 
this is a better “buy” than a book, for it 
keeps the members in touch with the acti- 
vities of the Society by printing reports of 
the officers. In addition, there is a 
monthly Newsletter of a livelier sort con- 
taining news of the Society such as meet- 
ings, acquisitions, etc. 

JuLIAN Park 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 101st ANNUAL MEETING 


Address of the President 
by Julian Park 


E WELCOME you to the Society’s one 
hundred and first annual meeting. 

This obviously means that our centennial 
celebration is over, and, extending as it did 
from April to August, the officers and staff 
are perhaps just as glad that it is. Please 
don’t understand this to mean that they 
enjoy conventional work more than the 
unusual, but the staff, smaller by two im- 
portant resignations, has been greatly 
overworked. If it had not been for the 
assistance given by Miss Home of Toron- 
to, the Messrs. Shelgren, and the women 
of the Junior League during the three 
years of setting up the 1870 Street we 
could not have dared to attempt it. The 
Board of Managers sent the following let- 
ter to the members of the Junior League: 
“Although the members of the Junior 
League may occasionally add a year or 
two to their so-called age, it is only 
theoretical, for their activities are so 
vitalizing that they keep our friends of 
the League young in mind and spirit. 
Their contributions to the social and 
cultural development of our city are as 
numerous as they are varied. They are 
always something original, something 
substantial, something distinctive, some- 
thing subtly disguised as educational. 
We have no catalogue of the League’s 
benefactions and philanthropies, but 
one may well believe that this replica 
of downtown Buffalo of about 100 years 
ago is the most entertaining of all their 
projects, showing how history and ar- 
chitecture combine to illustrate the 
every-day life of our predecessors. Let 
it not, however, make us of today com- 
placent. Buffalo was just on the verge 
of the scientific era, without suspecting 
it. For example, the telephone came 
to Buffalo in the decade of the seventies, 
and our museum has if not the first, 
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then one of the first, telephones in Buf- 
falo. The period of transition was surely 
an interesting time to be alive, well 
worth reproducing. Let us believe that 
in a much enlarged historical building 
our great grandchildren may smile, 
goggle-eyed, at a replica of the streets 

of 1970. 

“Acting on behalf of all who believe 
in the importance of linking physically 
and pictorially the present and the past, 
the Buffalo and Erie County Historical 
Society extends to the Junior League 
the sincerest thanks of us all.” 

The participation of many of our mem- 
bers in this year’s activities was not con- 
fined to the Street. The building was 
never more in demand both as recrea- 
tional and educational profit and enjoy- 
ment. Some years ago your Society 
abandoned lectures as part of its educa- 
tional work. Years ago, before radio and 
TV, there were annual courses of semi- 
popular or scholarly. lectures which, be- 
lieve it or not, filled this auditorium. 
Oddly enough, there were very few on 
Buffalo and Western New York; they were 
mostly on esoteric travel themes. The 
minutes of the Board of Managers for 
February 1889 record that “a large au- 
dience, refined and cultured, filled the lec- 
ture room to listen to the paper by James 
F. Gluck on David Gray.” Mr. Severance 
was about the only one who read papers 
on Buffalo authors and events, and, mak- 
ing a series out of his themes, delighted 
audiences almost weekly with his wit. 
We had crowds in the museum during 
those years when we occupied a floor 
in the old Public Library. We were 
actually bothered by them. In February 
1894 the “stairway had to be enclosed to 
keep out intruders [in case any were not 
refined}. Others had to be identified.” 
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Nowadays our curator of education, Mrs. 
Moore, either takes history to the schools 
or talks informally to groups or classes in 
the building. Our docent service is busy. 
In other years it had to be a very influen- 
tial group to whom we would lend items 
from the museum; nowadays the Erie 
County Fair, the Erie County Savings 
Bank, and many schools have recurring 
exhibits borrowed from us. 

Our scholarly work, the help and facili- 
ties which draw both research workers and 
students from schools and colleges in 
Western New York and far beyond, is 
financed by memberships. If this vitally 
important part of our work is to advance, 
we must attract many more members. 
Please give the Director the names of 


Award of the Red Jacket 


T HIS week all the museums of our city 
are having their annual meeting. It is 
not by intention that they are meeting to- 
gether at the same time but it may be 
taken, without overstressing the point, to 
be an example of their cooperation. If we 
may be allowed to point out that the His- 
torical Society stands in this week’s meet- 
ings halfway between science and art, it 
is merely a token of the interest which 
Clio, our muse, takes in their progress as 
well as her own. We were, however, 
rather appalled a few weeks ago at the 
annual meeting in Buffalo of the Ameri- 
can Association for State and Local His- 
tory to have one of the addresses bear the 
cryptic title “Is Folklore a bastard child 
of Clio?” I was so shocked by the impli- 
cation that I couldn’t stand the risk of any 
unfavorable answer and still don’t know 
the verdict, and ever since have been liv- 
ing in the most appalling uncertainty. 
There are, as you know, eight other muses 
but none assigned specifically to science 
and art. I suppose muses couldn’t have 
kept up with their rapid development. It’s 
all very amusing. 

Another interesting, but rather curious, 


those both in the city and county who 
should be members. Twenty or so years 
ago each member annually received gratis 
a book such as our Life of Millard Fill- 
more. The rapid rise in printing and pub- 
lishing costs prevents this; but we try to 
take its place with our quarterly maga- 
zine and our monthly bulletin. The edi- 
tor of a journal like ours, and not such an 
ambitious one, recently reported to the 
American Association of State and Local 
History: “It will be the thing which will 
put our society at its goal of 1200 mem- 
bers. We had less than 500 when the first 
number came out. Since. then we have 
added 328 new members, with little 
effort.” 


Medal 


thing about the development of these mu- 
seums is the date of their founding, within 
a few months of each other. It was of 
course one of the worst years of the Civil 
War; but it may be that those weeks of 
carnage and uncertainty had to have re- 
lief in thoughts of the future, cultural as 
well as political. Lars Sellstedt writing in 
his autobiography surely exaggerates a bit 
when he says of 1861 that “it was an era 
of prosperity with the attendant luxuries 
and enjoyments which took the place of 
despondency. Money was made easily and 
spent liberally; subscriptions for almost 
any altruistic purpose were made without 
murmur, and assistance to the Red Cross 
or the Sanitary Commission in behalf of 
the army was freely given.” Well, he was 
there and should know, since he was al- 
ready moving in high society. 

As early as 1912, when they were cele- 
brating their semi-centennial, the mu- 
seums had joined together with the li- 
braries in a loose organization with a view 
to avoiding duplication and making more 
available to the public their resources and 
services. When the war came the organi- 
zation lapsed. It was revived in 1926 with 
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the name of the Buffalo Educational 
Council and a thorough survey under a 
full-time director, Clarence Marsh, on 
leave from the University of Buffalo, was 
made to determine how best they could 
cooperate. Perhaps they feared for their 
autonomy ; again the movement lapsed but 
the survey was a precedent-making one. 
During the second world war they again 
came together; without any formal organi- 
zation they combined in a series of co- 
operative exhibits, featuring the cultural 
life of the anti-Nazi powers. It was hard 
to decide on what cultural contribution 
the Buffalo Zoological Society could make, 
but some clever person remembered that 
there is a cute little animal called the 
hamster having its native habitat in Rus- 
sia; the day was saved and two of them 
took up quarters in the Grosvenor Library 
— of all places. We should have known 
that there would soon be more than two. 


In all this there is an implied contract. 
Its acceptance of city and county funds 
pledges each institution to city and 
county-wide service in the most economi- 
cal, efficient, and democratic scale within 
its power. They have a contract with city 
and county no less binding because it is 
not voiced in legal language. 

Edmund Burke expressed it all in 
sonorous sentences in 1791, in a classic 
book entitled “Reflections on the Revo- 
lution in France.” “Subordinate contracts 
for objects of more occasional interest may 
be dissolved at pleasure —but the state 
ought not to be considered as nothing 
better than a partnership agreement in a 
trade of pepper and coffee, calico or to- 
bacco, or some other such low concern, to 
be taken up for a little temporary interest, 
and to be dissolved by the fancy of the 
parties. It is to be looked on with other 
reverence; because it is not a partnership 
in things subservient to the gross animal 
existence of a temporary and perishable 
nature. It is a partnership in all art; a 
partnership in all science; a partnership in 
every virtue, and in all perfection. As the 
ends of such a partnership cannot be ob- 
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George F. Goodyear, center, and Sey- 
mour H. Knox, right, receiving 1962 Red 
Jacket Awards from Dr. Julian Park, Buf- 
falo Historical Society president, left. 


tained in many generations, it becomes a 
partnership not only between those who 
are living, but among those who are 
living, those who are dead, and those who 
are to be born.” 

When Burke wrote this he had in mind, 
of course, the approaching dissolution of 
the tie between the French people and 
their king; nevertheless it is still ap- 
plicable in another sense. Nothing, even 
after the lapse of a century and two- 
thirds, nothing could better express the 
ideals that actuate those who pride them- 
selves on being citizens of no mean city, 
a city grateful for the contributions and 
leadership of two such men as our guests 
tonight; anxious for the cultural as well 
as the commercial prosperity of its people; 
who believe that no city is great unless it 
rests the eye, feeds the intellect, and leads 
its people out of the bondage of the com- 
monplace, the trite, the ugly. 

These are abstractions. There can be, 
of course, no mechanical or concrete way 
of determining how far in any given city 
they have been put into practice. There 
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has, however, been at least one attempt 
to assess the merit of a city in terms of 
“general goodness of life”, as Professor 
Edward L. Thorndike rather too ab- 
stractly terms it in a book called Your 
City. When he wrote it, something more 
than fifteen years ago, Buffalo was the 
fifteenth city in population, but Thorn- 
dike found it to be exceeded only by four 
cities in “G” scores, meaning, in general, 
the kind of life led by its people, and their 
use of leisure of which we are all apparent- 
ly going to have considerably more as the 
ideas of organized labor become more 
definite. This is a continuing challenge 
for a highly industrialized city such as 
this, a challenge which can be met, ma- 
terially speaking, only by larger citizen 
participation in the affairs and problems 
of our cultural institutions, by people who 
know that each generation has a respon- 
sibility for its successor. 

Like every museum, we have in this one 
many odd and curious things which do 
not speak for themselves; they need to be 
explained either by careful labeling, or, 
better, interpreted by the living voice. 
Who would not have wanted to be on 
Main Street one day in 1822 when Mil- 
lard Fillmore, who had just moved here 
from East Aurora, accosted a man of 
whom he had heard so much that he 
needed no introduction. He went up to 
Red Jacket’s interpreter and asked if he 
could shake the hand of the Indian chief- 
tain. It was granted in the dignified man- 
ner always assumed by him toward the 
white man, and then Fillmore noticed 
something around the Indian’s neck which 
vastly intrigued him. He asked the in- 
terpreter about it, and was told that it 
was a medal which George Washington 
had given Red Jacket as long ago as 1792 
in memory of their meeting in Philadel- 
phia. Red Jacket always wore it no mat- 
ter what the occasion. It is not, as you 
will later see, a beautiful example of the 
engraver’s art, but it lights up history as 
quaintly as can be imagined. Red Jacket 
is smoking the pipe of peace; he is through 


with wars which the white man some- 
how always wins. He wants to guide his 
people into some of the white man’s ways 
without casting aside their own culture 
and their heritage. 

And so, if your eyes are good, you can 
see in the background of the medal some 
of the agricultural implements, which, 
crude as they were, were meant to show 
the Indians how to improve the use of 
their land. Whether their habits were 
radically changed is open to doubt; but it 
was a nice gesture. This education was 
not cultural; but it was necessary. I hope 
I am not unduly stressing the kind of edu- 
cation which the leaders of our country 
wanted to give the people who inevitably 
would come some day under their charge. 

These two cultural leaders of our com- 
munity, whom we delight to honor to- 
night, have not only allowed but en- 
couraged their concern for the betterment 
of the cultural life of their fellow citizens 
to impinge very seriously on their own 
comfort and leisure. One of them has 
been president of the Fine Arts Academy 
for twenty-four years; one of them has 
been president of the Society of Natural 
Sciences for thirteen years, succeeding 
Chauncey J. Hamlin, who refounded the 
Society, conducted almost single-handedly 
the campaign for its present building, and 
served it for thirty-nine years. One more 
among the many factors which link these 
two together is their devotion to the Uni- 
versity, one as president of the Council, 
the other as its secretary. Their broad 
view of education is not confined to 
museums. 

What they have physically accomplished 
for their museums is of course open to 
visual inspection; what they have done to 
liberate the minds and hearts of their 
fellow-citizens we can only guess. 

And so the Buffalo and Erie County 
Historical Society, acting as the interpret- 
er of all who love our city and believe in 
its future, gladly and gratefully awards its 
Red Jacket Medal to George F. Goodyear 
and to Seymour H. Knox. 
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REPORT OF THE 101ist ANNUAL MEETING 


AN 8:55 p.m., President Park called to 
order the business meeting attended 
by 140 members and friends. He men- 
tioned that the centennial year of the 
Society had been completed and com- 
pared some of the current activities with 
those of the past. 

Mr. Lewis G. Harriman, Chairman of 
the Finance Committee, reported on the 
investments of the Society and stated that 
the Committee had no recommendations 
to make at this time. 

Mr. Charles G. Blaine, Chairman, pre- 
sented the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee recommending the re-election of 
the five members of the Board whose 
terms expire: Leonard R. Lipowicz, 
Robert B. Meech, Walter S. Merwin, 
Daniel B. Niederlander, Julian Park. He 
mentioned that the Board had discussed 
the enlargement of that body which might 
require new legislation. 

As Dr. Park had stated last year that 


he wished to terminate his term of office 
as President at the beginning of this new 
year, Mr. Blaine expressed the Society’s 
appreciation for his fruitful and produc- 
tive years of service and stated that the 
nominations for officers to be presented 
to the Board at the next meeting will be 
as follows: 


Presidents. dace Daniel B. Niederlander 
Vice-President sieve cccecsscssecnes Charles Cary 
Vice-President .......... Walter McCausland 
WW EGSUT ET X51, oft ee Robert L. Wilson 
SECTELAIY sxsrereanac cen Owen B. Augspurger 


Dr. Park mentioned that Brainard E. 
Prescott will be named to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Dr. George Stani- 
land, and called for a vote for the five 
members of the Board whose terms ex- 
pire. Messrs. Lipowicz, Meech, Merwin, 
Niederlander and Park were re-elected. 

The meeting adjourned at 9:50 p.m. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Owen B. AuGsPurRGER, Secretary 


Annual Report of the Acting Director 


ISTORICAL societies are accustomed 
H to rendering various kinds of services 
to other organizations in the community 
that are celebrating their anniversaries. 
This year this Society, our operations 
more than a little complicated by the loss 
of our Director in April and the Curator 
of the Museum in March, has been cele- 
brating its own centennial, and with good 
help from a number of sources — local, 
national, and international — it has been 
a year of quite constructive events. In 
May the 1870 Street Gala saw the open- 
ing of the 1870 Street Exhibit, the frui- 
tion of three years of effort. Both for the 
Street and the Gala we are forever in- 
debted to the Junior League of Buffalo, 
to the Messrs. Shelgren, and to a whole 
host of patrons and benefactors. In June 
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the Society was joint host, with the Mayor 
of Buffalo and the Greater Buffalo Adver- 
tising Club, to the Mayor of Toronto and 
the Toronto Historical Board at a War of 
1812 Civic Luncheon, in observance of the 
sesquicentennial of the War. On this oc- 
casion we were presented with several in- 
tereasting gifts, including a relic and 
cannonball from the schooner Sylph. Even 
now our friends on the Toronto Historical 
Board are planning a comparable com- 
memoration to take place in Toronto next 
spring, at which we shall be guests, and 
we have several appropriate gifts in mind 
for them. We welcome these close associa- 
tions with historical activities across the 
border. 

In August we were host to the 21st 
annual meeting of the American Asso- 
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ciation for State and Local History, one 
of our several national professional organi- 
zations, meeting in Buffalo in recognition 
of our Society’s centennial. On this occa- 
sion some 270 delegates from all parts of 
the United States and Canada were our 
guests for a 3-day meeting, with the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, the State University 
College, the Albright-Knox Art Gallery, 
and the New York State Historical Asso- 
ciation all assisting. Earlier in the year, 
in June, the University of Buffalo con- 
ferred honorary degrees on Albert B. 
Corey, Clifford Lord, and Carl Carmer, 
all distinguished for their contributions to 
the cause of local and regional history, as 
a recognition of the centennial of our So- 
ciety. Still earlier, in April, the College 
Conference on New York History was be- 
guiled into accepting D’Youville College’s 
gracious invitation to venture as far west 
as Buffalo on the double grounds that it 
was the sesquicentennial of the War of 
1812 and also the centennial of our So- 
ciety, and your Acting Director served as 
Program Chairman. Here too, and for the 
first time in this Conference, we had parti- 
cipation by our Canadian colleagues. In 
November and March, our Civil War 
Round Table brought to us two speakers 
of national reputation, Dr. James I. 
Robertson, Executive Director of the Na- 
tional Civil War Centennial Commission, 
and Frederick Fennell, then of the East- 
man School of Music, now conductor of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. So 
our centennial has been locally and na- 
tionally witnessed. 

In the field of publications we have is- 
sued our quarterly magazine, Niagara 
Frontier, our monthly Newsletter, ten 
numbers of the Voyageur, directed to the 
schools, a new edition of our museum 
Leaflet, a brochure on the 1870 Street, 
and the brochure on the Wilcox House. 
In addition, a new volume, Power, the 
Gift of Niagara, No. 10 in our Adventures 
in Western New York History series, has 
just come off the press. 

The major exhibit of the year, which 


had been a major project for the past 
several years, was the 1870 (or “Old 
Buffalo”) Street Exhibit, the opening of 
which was marked by a television program 
embodying a rather complete tour of the 
Street, with many members of the Junior 
League appearing in costume. We were 
privileged to display twice in our Main 
Court the New York State Library 
(Lincoln original) copy of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, with the splendid 
cooperation of Commissioner Finney and 
the Buffalo Police Department, and this 
display was given television coverage also. 
We have also displayed a number of small 
exhibits, including one of the history of 
the Society, the War of 1812, a capsule 
history of organized charity in Buffalo, 
and the exhibit at the Erie County Fair. 
On 219 occasions exhibits, exhibit panels, 
or materials for exhibit have been loaned 
for display outside our building. 

Coverage of our activities in the Buffalo 
Evening News and the Buffalo Courier- 
Express has been excellent, and we appre- 
ciate their help in extending the effec- 
tiveness of our program, very especially so 
on the two major events of the year, the 
1870 Street Exhibit opening and_ the 
American Association for State and Local 
History convention. Both of these, as well 
as William Gratwick’s “Festival of the 
Carriages,” were also signalized by a spe- 
cial feature in the Sunday rotogravure 
section of the Courier-Express. I hope 
that many of you were able to go out to 
Pavilion and enjoy the splendid work Mr. 
Gratwick is doing with his Museum of 
Elegant Vehicles, numbering now close to 
70 items. The marker unveilings were 
also well covered by the daily press and 
by television. Two feature articles on the 
Society were published in the Catholic 
Union and Echo. 

In the general area of historical pre- 
servation our Markers Committee has con- 
tinued its vigorous and effective program, 
as witnessed by the report of its chairman. 
In addition, a meeting attended by city, 
county, and state representatives, spon- 
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sored by the Buffalo and Western New 
York Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects and the Preservation Com- 
mittee of our Society, was held last month 
to plan a systematic survey of historically 
and architecturally significant sites. At 
our behest, legislation was introduced in 
the Congress to have the Wilcox House 
acquired and operated by the National 
Park Service as a national historic site, 
but this proposal failed of action in the 
present session. Meanwhile we congratu- 
late our neighbors on Grand Island for 
the successful campaign to preserve River 
Lea, the house built by William Cleveland 
Allen and visited often by Grover Cleve- 
land. 

In our education department we report 
a total attendance of 38,969, including at- 
tendance at Sunday and holiday movies, 
an increase of 14% over last year. 112 
loans have been made to schools in Buf- 
falo and Erie County. The Junior League 
volunteers have rendered valuable service 
in acting as guides or docents in this pro- 
gram, supplementing the guides engaged 
from the State University College. Our 
guided tours for school children have ex- 
tended to all 8 Western New York coun- 
ties and beyond. Of the combined Buffalo- 
Erie County total approximately 40% 
of the attendance has come from Erie 
County schools outside Buffalo. We have 
also had visits from distant states and 
from Canada. 

Our research operations include the 
collecting, organizing, and servicing of 
our library, manuscripts, and pictorial 
collections, including extensive reference 
and photoduplication service by mail to 
all parts of the United States. Under- 
graduate students in local colleges have 
used our holdings very widely to excellent 
effect, and very intensive personal use of 
the collections is being made by two men 
engaged in doctoral dissertations, one on 
the political career of Peter B. Porter, and 
the other a biography of our own Frank 
Severance; and by a professor in the State 
University College engaged in a full- 
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length biography of William Insco Bucha- 
nan. Valuable additions to our manu- 
script collections include an increment to 
the Elbridge Gerry Spaulding Papers, a 
group of Dold Family Papers, papers of 
the James O. Putnam family relating to 
the period of his duty in the United 
States Foreign Service, a number of dis- 
crete items, summary accounts of the his- 
tory of the Latvians, Albanians, and 
Lithuanians in Buffalo, and a manuscript 
relating to the Rev. John Pitass and the 
Polish community of Buffalo. In addition, 
substantive research has been carried on 
in the history of other ethnic groups in 
Buffalo, including an analysis of the 1850 
Census and histories of the Italian, Polish, 
and German ethnic groups in this area. 

Building maintenance during the year 
has seen two major accomplishments, the 
installation of two new gas boilers to re- 
place the coal boilers, which were in truth 
museum pieces; and the sandblasting of 
the exterior of the building. Both of these 
improvements were made possible by the 
generosity of the Buffalo Common Coun- 
cil. In the field of new equipment, or at 
least equipment new to us, we acknowl- 
edge with special thanks the gift of a 
Verifax copying machine from the law 
firm of Phillips, Mahoney, Yorkey, Lytle, 
and Letchworth. 

So much for the year just past. His- 
torical societies, like any other organiza- 
tions, look also to the future. Two events 
of the year have very important implica- 
tions for the future of this Society. The 
first of these was the issuance of the 
Report of the State Education Commis- 
sioner’s Committee on Museum Resources, 
which recommended to the Board of Re- 
gents a 4.7 million dollar state-aid pro- 
gram for museums. Just over 3 million 
of this sum would be allocated to existing 
museums, with payments based on their 
annual operating expenditures, and the 
formula as recommended would mean an 
increase of approximately 20% in our 
current operating budget. These propo- 
sals now have to be considered by the 
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Board of Regents, and then by the Legis- 
lature, proceedings that ordinarily take 
some time, but if one may prophesy, it 
seems possible that some form of state aid 
to museums will be forthcoming within 
the next several years. 

The second development probably has 
to be considered in the longer term. The 
merger of the University of Buffalo with 
the State University of New York implies 
an expanded graduate program. Our pre- 
sent research collections, and the con- 
tinued collecting of research materials are 
of very obvious value to the conduct of 
graduate studies in this area. Eventually, 
it is to be hoped, it may be possible to 
obtain some measure of State support for 
our research collecting program. With re- 
gard to our research function, too, the 
proposed state aid program for research 
libraries, in addition to the already exist- 
ing system of state aid for public libraries, 
may produce additional financial support. 

For future developments, too, the Long- 
range Planning Committee appointed by 
the Board will have very beneficial re- 
sults. There are many problems, from 
policy matters to problems of maintaining 
and operating a building 60 years old, that 
require attention. To cite one example, 
our electrical wiring system needs com- 
plete overhauling. 


Report of the Committee on 


iE SEEMS that only yesterday this So- 
ciety held its last annual meeting. This 
year has slipped into the past so rapidly 
that we of the Markers Committee have 
had quite a time keeping pace. It has 
been a pleasurable year however and we 
leave it to you to decide as to whether it 
was a profitable one. 

The Committee on Markers of our 
Society has erected eight markers since 
last we met. 

On a Sunday morning, November 12th 
to be exact, we were privileged to unveil 


In conclusion, it is quite obvious that 
the accomplishments of the year just past, 
with a staff severely depleted by resigna- 
tions and illness, have been made possible 
only by the loyal and devoted efforts of 
the entire staff of the Society, our Board 
of Managers, and our membership. Our 
Junior League volunteers have rendered 
invaluable service. So, too, have our 
honorary curators, Mr. Richard L. Mc- 
Carthy in archeology and Mr. Clifford 
Gould in philately. Our chapter affiliates 
have continued their important activities. 
Those of the Civil War Round Table have 
already been mentioned. The Lower 
Lakes Marine Chapter has sponsored field 
trips to Toronto and to the Barcelona 
Light and Lake Chautauqua. The On- 
diara Chapter has carried on its research 
projects in the investigation of prehistoric 
quarries in Western New York to deter- 
mine cultural sequences of the people who 
used them and in the thorough investiga- 
tion and scientific evaluation of an early 
mound at Lewiston. All these participants 
in the Society’s program have displayed 
in this centennial year the same spirit that 
has characterized this organization since 
its beginning. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Lester W. Situ, Acting Director 


Markers 


a marker on the front lawn of Trinity 
Episcopal Church on Delaware Avenue 
commemorating the 125th anniversary of 
its founding in Buffalo. Trinity Episcopal 
Church was a co-sponsor. 

Amid mounds of snow, at noon on Sun- 
day, February 4th, we were happy to dedi- 
cate a plaque at First Presbyterian Church 
on Symphony Circle. It commemorates 
the 150th anniversary of the founding of 
the first religious body in Buffalo which on 
February 2, 1812, organized itself as the 
First Presbyterian and Congregational 
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Church. The First Presbyterian Church 
graciously co-sponsored this marker. 

While the cool spring breezes blew in 
from the lake on Monday, May 28th, a 
plaque was dedicated to mark the site of 
Fort Porter, 1844-1927. This marker, 
co-sponsored by the Buffalo and Fort Erie 
Public Bridge Authority, is placed on the 
Authority’s building at the United States 
Customs gate. It is not in the traditional 
blue and gold of our Society’s markers, 
but is a bronze color to match two other 
markers in the same location. 

Under the joint auspices of our Society 
and the Black Rock Merchants Associa- 
tion there was unveiled at Niagara Street 
and Busti Avenue on Saturday morning, 
June 2nd, a marker to indicate the loca- 
tion of the historical Black Rock which 
jutted out into the river a very short dis- 
tance from that spot. The Black Rock was 
blasted out of the river in 1825 to make 
way for the Erie Canal. 

On June 21st a small group gathered at 
Main and Huron Streets to witness the 
unveiling of a marker on the Buffalo Sav- 
ings Bank. Co-sponsored by the Bank, the 
plaque proclaims that venerable institu- 
tion to be the oldest chartered savings 
bank in the city, having been founded 
May 9, 1846. 

On the evening of the same day, a 
plaque co-sponsored by the Buffalo 
General Hospital and stating that that in- 
stitution was one of Buffalo’s early teach- 
ing hospitals, was presented by the So- 
ciety to the committee in charge of the 
banquet honoring Dr. Fraser D. Mooney, 
Superintendent of the Hospital who was 
soon to retire. Subsequent to the accep- 
tance of the plaque by Dr. Mooney, it was 
placed at the entrance of the new hospital 
wing on High Street. 

The Marine Midland Corporation 
marker co-sponsored by the Marine Trust 
Company of Western New York was 
placed on the bank building at Main and 
Seneca Streets on August 13th. It desig- 
nates the Marine Midland Corporation as 
being New York’s oldest state-wide bank 
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holding company. Thus the Marine Bank 
became the fourth banking institution on 
Main Street to bear an historical marker of 
our Society. 

With a happy feeling of accomplish- 
ment the Buffalo and Erie County His- 
torical Society unveiled a plaque on 
the old Buffalo Lighthouse on Saturday, 
September 22nd, shortly after noon. As 
you know, the Lighthouse is located on 
the United States Coast Guard Base. The 
marker bears the names of .the principal 
donors and workers whose efforts saved 
the famous landmark from destruction. 

As you may recall, at the time of our 
last report we stated that we were work- 
ing on the Palmer’s Tavern marker desig- 
nating the site of Buffalo’s first tavern, 
1795. It is sponsored by Mr. William 
Palmer, a member of our Committee. The 
marker is now in the Director’s office. 

Since the plaque is to be placed on the 
Terrace Street side of the War Memorial 
Stadium, it was our feeling that we could 
facilitate matters by obtaining permission 
for erection from the Stadium Board 
rather than from the City Council. Ac- 
cordingly we expressed our desire to that 
Board which after some time advised us 
that it was referring the matter to the City 
Corporation Counsel for a ruling. We 
have a very strong suspicion that he will 
rule that it be referred to the Common 
Council. Thus you can see the truth of 
the adage that “the longest way around 
is the shortest way home.” 

During the coming year, the Commit- 
tee will continue to work out ways and 
means of marking the following sites 
which remain from last year’s agenda. 

The Boston Tavern, Boston, New York 
where the cause of typhoid fever was 
discovered in 1846. 

St. James’ Hall on Eagle Street between 
Main and Washington Streets. Lincoln’s 
body lay in state there on its way to 
Springfield. The Hall was the scene of 
concerts, public meetings, etc. 

The Prudential Building, Pearl and 
Church Streets. Designed by Louis Sulli- 


van, it is the first true skyscraper. 

Roswell Park Memorial Institute, the 
first governmentally supported institution 
devoted to cancer research. 

The Black Rock or Breckenridge Street 
Presbyterian Church. Built in 1831 and 
last used for church services on September 
16, 1888, it is the oldest structure erected 
as a church in Buffalo. 

The Stickney House on Niagara Street 
near Breckenridge Street. This is perhaps 
the oldest house in the City of Buffalo. 

Added to these will be the following 
which will form our new agenda: 

Denton, Cottier & Daniels. Buffalo’s 
oldest music store and one of the city’s 
oldest retail merchant establishments. In 
addition it is one of the world’s oldest 
Steinway dealers. 

Brisbane Building. Site of the first S. H. 
Knox store in Buffalo. It was among the 
first of three variety chain stores in the 
United States and was a forerunner of the 
F. W. Woolworth Stores. 

The Coit House on Virginia Street. One 


of Buffalo’s oldest residences built in the 
early 1820's. 

The Wm. G. Fargo home site on the 
northeast corner of Niagara and Franklin 
Streets. Still standing behind the building 
now on that location is a small, two-story 
brick structure used as living quarters by 
the servants of the Fargo family. It can 
be seen by going to the rear of the Pigeon 
Hole parking ramp on Court Street or 
through Express Alley between Court and 
Niagara Streets. 

The Committee wishes to take this op- 
portunity to thank our President, Dr. 
Park, our Acting Director, Mr. Smith, and 
all who in any way aided us during the 
past year. 

It is the fervent prayer of this Commit- 
tee that this report meets with your ap- 
proval and that you may see fit to allow 
it to continue to serve you during the 
ensuing year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
I. FRanK Mocavero, Chairman 


Report of the Chief of Education 


N THE autumn of 1956 it was reported 
I’. the annual meeting that with the 
creation of the position of Chief of Educa- 
tion there was an immediate quickening of 
interest in the museum as evidenced by an 
increased school class attendance. 16,620 
children visited the building in organized 
tours that year. During the school year 
1961-62, 38,969 pcrsons were registered 
by the Education Department as visitors 
participating in the various activities 
under its aegis. Tours were conducted for 
groups from eleven New York counties, 
from three other states, from Canadian 
schools, South American exchange stu- 
students, a plane-load of tourists from the 
Netherlands, and visiting Japanese and 
Philippine journalists. An _ insufficient 
number of State College students were re- 
cruited and trained as docents at the be- 
ginning of the year to provide adequate 


guide service for the unexpectedly large 
number of schools which requested tours. 
To assist in this emergency, a number of 
members of the Junior League of Buffalo 
volunteered their services and attended 
special training classes for docents. This 
very valuable assistance is being continued 
as a scheduled activity of the Junior 
League, with eleven members having 
taken the docent training course during 
this past September. 

In consultation with the Social Studies 
Department of -the Buffalo Board of Edu- 
cation and that of Kenmore-Tonawanda, 
regular tours were arranged for every Buf- 
falo Grade V and VII class and for Ken- 
more Grade VII, these instructional tours 
being coordinated with the curriculum 
needs of the grade concerned. In addi- 
tion, by arrangement with various county 
schools, tours were conducted for other 
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grades ranging from Nursery School 
through Grade XII. A special school 
project was carried on at the request of 
a state social worker attached to the 
School Board overseeing a curriculum en- 
richment progrdm whereby a small num- 
ber of selected ‘students were encouraged 
to render public service by volunteering to 
assist in the preparation of a school loan 
exhibit. 

Two new facets of educational work 
opened up during the year. In response 
to requests, special tours combined with a 
lecture on the development of early Buf- 
falo, were conducted for art students and 
Campus School students of the University 
State College and for special classes of 
D’Youville College, Rosary Hill College, 
and Villa Maria. A number of under- 
graduate education students involved in 
practice teaching called upon our re- 
sources with regard to units they planned 
to conduct on various aspects of Indian 
or pioneer life, asking assistance both in 
preparing the unit and in supplying visual 
aids from our collections. 

During the course of the year, a con- 
tribution to local history teaching of spe- 
cial interest was made in the form of loans 
of material to schools of the area. 112 
such exhibits were prepared and registered 
out to various city and county institutions. 

Three projects were undertaken in co- 
operation with the Boy Scouts of America, 
Buffalo Area Council, and the Girl Scouts. 
After unsuccessful attempts to form an 
Explorer group with local history as its 
major interest to meet in the Historical 
Society under our sponsorship, such an 
Explorer Post was organized to meet in 
Assumption Church. Guidance was given 
in the initial stages of organization to the 
leaders and young men of the post and 
contact is being maintained in order to 
offer any assistance they may require to 
further their program. A second troop 
was given direction and instruction in 
preparing for its participation in the 
annual Scout-o-rama, where the Scouts 
exhibited various aspects of Seneca life. 
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Early in the year, a group of senior Girl 
Scouts representing the Buffalo District 
were selected to attend the National 
Roundup in Vermont. Scout Headquar- 
ters requested the Society’s aid in prepar- 
ing the girls to give a demonstration ex- 
hibiting the history of their area. With 
the assistance of the Hot-No-Wah Indian 
Dancers, who function under the spon- 
sorship of the Historical Society, one pa- 
trol was instructed in a Seneca dance and 
song, guided in producing apparently au- 
thentic Indian costumes, and during 
several sessions, the girls were given a 
basic knowledge of local Indian history 
and lore. Other patrols, similarly, demon- 
strated the Polish, Italian, German, and 
other ethnic origins of the county’s popu- 
lace. The undersigned was honored with 
an award by the Girl Scout Council in 
recognition of the Society’s assistance on 
this occasion. 

During the year, the Society has aug- 
mented the series of booklets first issued 
two years ago by publishing Power, The 
Gift of Niagara in “Adventures in Western 
New York History.” 

Contact with schools has been main- 
tained by the issuance of ten newsletters 


School classes take scheduled 
museum tours. 


directed to the principals and _ social 
studies teachers of Erie County and such 
other individuals and schools as have re- 
quested the Voyageur. 

As is usual, a movie schedule was ar- 
ranged for school holidays and Sunday 
afternoons from October until May. 
These were mostly travelogs and popular 
interest shorts, frankly a device to attract 
the general public to the building. In all, 
31 programs were shown centering around 
the theme, People and Places, Far and 
Near. 

Since the Eighth Annual Junior His- 
torians’ Convention took place the morn- 
ing after the opening of the 1870 Street, 
the Society had the pleasure of welcom- 
ing about four hundred Junior High 
School pupils to the new exhibit area. 
This being the 150th anniversary of the 
outbreak of war between the United 
States and Britain, the convention theme 
was the War of 1812. Approximately 
sixty individual and class exhibits were 
entered in competition, some showing in- 
tensive study of the convention theme by 


the schools concerned. The platform pro- 
gram featured battle scenes from the war, 
re-enacted by students, a panel discussion 
of the causes of the war, and the History 
Bowl —a quiz contest participated in by 
fourteen representatives of city and 
county schools. 

In pursuance of the Society’s policy of 
the Chief of Education maintaining rela- 
tions with relevant public and professional 
groups, the undersigned participated in 
the meetings of the Lake Erie Council for 
the Social Studies, the New York State 
Council for the Social Studies, the Wes- 
tern Zone Teachers’ Convention, Seminars 
of the New York State Historical Associa- 
tion, and the Annual Convention of the 
Yorkers, the junior branch of the New 
York State Historical Association, as well 
as delivering several addresses on the So- 
ciety and its function and various services 
to various school groups, clubs, and city 
organizations. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Tuetma M. Moore, 
Chief of Education 
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Memorial to Dr. George S. Staniland 
From the Minutes of the Board of Managers April 16, 1962 


Dr. Park read the following memorial to Dr. George S. Staniland: 

George Staniland was a very useful member both of the Society 
and of the Board of Managers. As chairman for many years of the 
Committee on Building and Grounds, he was faithful in his visits to the 
building and constructive in his ideas about its proper maintenance. 
But he was useful in many other ways; he rarely failed to attend meet- 
ings, and his advice, not frequently volunteered, when it was expressed, 
was clear, cogent, and practical. Nevertheless he will be remembered 
not only for his usefulness but for his character, his temperament, and 
his disposition. One of the most modest of men, he endeared himself 
to us all by his sincerity and charm. His activity was not that of a man 
of his advanced years; perhaps his interest in the Society and his friend- 
ships with the Board kept the years in their proper place. If that was so, 
the Society can proudly assign to itself a share of the pleasure which 
we all took in his company. The Board wishes to assure his family of 
their deep sense of loss. 
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The People of Seneca Indian Park 


by Walter McCausland 


N ancient rite, strange to the time 
Abn place, was performed with solemn 
dignity on the afternoon of Sunday, June 
92, 1952, in the old Indian burying 
ground now known as Seneca Indian 
Park. In this quiet, tree-shaded plot of 
an acre and a half, near the southeasterly 
corner of the city of Buffalo, facing Buf- 
fum Street to the north and Fields Avenue 
to the east, several hundred people had 
gathered to witness the event. Among 
them were Congressman John C. Butler, 
Council President Elmer F. Lux, newsmen, 
and many residents of the neighborhood, 
the children frank and unabashed in their 
curiosity. 

The attention of the crowd centered on 
a group of Seneca Indians in full tribal 
costume, accompanied by white “Friends 
of the Seneca Nation,” many also in In- 
dian dress. There were a few with western 
ceremonial feather head-dresses, but most 
wore the single feather typical of the wood- 
land Indian, sometimes with headband or 
skullcap. These headbands and their loose 
blouses or jackets fringed with strips of 
rawhide were decorated elaborately with 
small beaded Indian designs. 

As the ceremony began, Chief W. Clif- 
ford Shongo, a Seneca of the Wolf Clan, 
raised his eyes to the heavens, and with 
arms outspread, palms upward, faced to 
the north, the east, the south and the west, 
invoking the presence of the Great Spirit. 
The council fire was lighted by Charles 
A. Neumann, an adopted member of the 
Wolf Glan, and with a blazing twig he 
transferred a flame to the peace pipe, long 
as a man’s arm, which was then passed 
solemnly to each member of the official 
party. The Seneca women set about the 
preparation of the traditional corn soup, 
in a huge kettle suspended from a cross- 
bar hanging in forked uprights seven feet 
high. 


A messenger announced the arrival of 
a delegation from the Cattaraugus Reser- 
vation, led by several braves and a group 
of teen-age lads from the Thomas Indian 
School. Their credentials examined and 
approved, they approached the council 
fire, bearing with reverent care on a litter 
of branches the remains of eighteen Sen- 
ecas lately removed from their original 
resting place in the valley of the Genesee. 
By special permission of the Common 
Council of the City of Buffalo,’ these were 
to be reinterred in Seneca Indian Park, 
sacred forever to the memory of a depart- 
ed people. Incongruous as were the coffins 
— three Dan O’Brien cigar-boxes contain- 
ing small leaden caskets — the simple dig- 
nity of the unfamiliar ceremony held the 
reverent attention of the crowd. As the 
solemn chant, Ya-ne-ho, was sounded and 
the burial dance performed, the remains, 
cradled in two long strips of bark, were 
lowered into the small grave made ready 


* in advance. Clan Mother Maude Shongo 


Hurd sprinkled over them a handful of 
sand from the Genesee River, and ever- 
green sprigs symbolic of eternal life were 
laid in place. Members of the tribe par- 
took of the ritual feast of Indian corn 
soup. Food and sacred Indian tobacco 
were deposited in the open grave, and a 
hymn was sung in the Seneca language. 
The rude coffins were covered with earth 
and a brightly striped blanket was re- 
moved to reveal a headstone of reddish 
granite, gift of Roland Kuhn. Incised on 
its polished face was the simple message : — 
FINAL RESTING PLACE 
OF 
THE SENECAS 
OF THE 
GENESEE VALLEY 
THAT 
THE MT. MORRIS DAM 
INUNDATED 
BUFFALO CREEK COUNCIL FIRE 
JUNE 22, 1952 


1. Common Council Proceedings, City of Buf- 
falo, 2/19/52, Item 59, 3/5/52, Item 191. 
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Invited guests spoke briefly of the white 
and Indian notables once buried in the 
Park, and the ceremony closed with prayer 
by Frank W. Ertell, honorary member of 
the Clan.” 

There is little today to remind the cas- 
ual passer-by of the rich and colorful asso- 
ciations of the site chosen by the Senecas 
for these solemn rites; but it had been 
well selected. From 1780 until about 1845 
the principal village of the Senecas, keep- 
ers of the western gate of the Iroquois 
League, had been in this immediate vi- 
cinity, near Buffalo Creek and its tribu- 
taries. To this place they had brought as 
captives Rebecca Gilbert and Elizabeth 
Peart, first white women to live within 
the bounds of the present city. Here lived 
Red Jacket, peerless orator of the Sen- 
ecas. Here Mary Jemison, the White 
Woman of the Genesee, spent the last 
years of her life, and here she and Red 
Jacket, with many of the Senecas and 
their chiefs, had been interred. Nearby 
stood for almost nine decades the old 
Seneca Indian Mission House, famous 
for its press and for the ministry of the 
Rev. Asher Wright and his predecessors. 
Close by to the southwest the Senecas had 
built their own church; and on the border 
of the burying ground had stood the home 
of Humphrey Tolliver, giant Negro cus- 
todian of the cemetery for many years, 
after departure of the Indians. 

These historic landmarks, like those who 
made them noteworthy, have disappeared ; 
but memories of the colorful past are pre- 
served in the old burying ground and in 
a few street names — Seneca Street, Indian 
Church Road, Indian Orchard Place, Red 
Jacket Parkway, and Wenro Place. Oldest 
of these in association is the last-named 
street, for it recalls the fact that long 
before the Senecas settled in these pleas- 
ant surroundings, other tribes had called 
this spot home. 


2. Buffalo Courier-Express; Buffalo Evening 
News; June 23, 1952. 
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At the beginning of colonization along 
the Atlantic seaboard, the five nations in 
the Iroquois Confederacy, from their 
headquarters in Central New York, main- 
tained peace among themselves and en- 
forced it upon their neighbors, mostly of 
Iroquoian stock but not members of the 
League. To the north and west, in the 
vicinity of Georgian Bay, were the Hurons, 
The Neuters occupied both shores of the 
Niagara River. On the southern shore of 
Lake Erie dwelt the people of that name; 
and in the valley of Buffalo Creek lived 
the Wenroes.* 

At the site of Seneca Indian Park, on 
a limestone escarpment covered by a few 
feet of sandy loam, the Wenroes of earlier 
days had built a fortified village encircled 
by a palisade. Vestiges of the entrench- 
ment and fortifications could still be seen 
as late as 1850. They were sketched and 
described by Henry R. Schoolcraft, a cen- 
sus enumerator for New York State, in 
1845.4 Six years later they were mapped 
somewhat more accurately by E. G. 
Squier.’ He showed a fortification roughly 
semicircular, enclosing an area af about 
four acres, and open to the lower land 
northward, where a slight ridge offered 
protection. His sketch included the Mis- 
sion House and a nearby quarry, and the 
graves of Red Jacket and Mary Jemison. 

The antiquity of the aboriginal village 
has been established by excavation of three 
of the five kitchen middens known to lie 
within the present boundaries of the Park. 
This work was done with great care by 
Dr. A. L. Benedict, by Frederick Hough- 
ton, and by Imogene C. Strickler, later 
Mrs. Harold R. Robertson. Recently their 


3. Imogene C. Robertson, Once an Indian 
Village, Hobbies, Buffalo Museum of Science, 
Vol. 33 No. 2, December 1952, pp. 23-29; 
Frederick Houghton, History of the Buffalo 
Creek Reservation, B.H.S., Vol. 24, op. cit., pp. 
36-41. 

4. Henry R. Schoolcraft, Notes on the Iro- 
quois, etc., New York, 1846, pp. 120-123. 

5. E. G. Squier, Antiquities of the State of 
New York, Buffalo, 1851, pp. 73-75 and map. 


collections were studied by Dr. Marian 
E. White, who confirmed their conclusion 
that the village antedated Indian contact 
with newcomers from the Old World. She 
estimated the date of the original settle- 
ment at about the year 1500.°— 

Mrs. Robertson wrote in her last pub- 
lished article: 

“The peaceful village life of the Wen- 
roes apparently continued for many 
generations until . . . their alliance 
with the Neuters was severed. Then came 
evil days. The Senecas, always warlike 
and aggressive, had become more and 
more arrogant and intolerant toward na- 
tions outside the League, and since the 
Wenroes were their nearest neighbors 
they suffered most. With the support 
of the Neuters withdrawn, they now 
found themselves unable to retaliate 
when bands of marauding Senecas en- 
croached on their rich hunting grounds 
and menaced their villages. To what 
extent these depredations were carried 
may be conjectured only, but that they 
became finally intolerable is learned 
from the records of Jesuit missionaries 
to the Hurons, from which it appears 
that in 1639 the Wenroes, unable long- 
er to endure the persecution of their 
hostile neighbors, applied for adoption 
into the Huron nation and were ac- 
cepted. They migrated in a body, pass- 
ing through Neuter territory on their 
way ... Ten years later . . . remnants 
of the Hurons and their associates were 
absorbed into the Iroquois League . . . 
In 1651 the Senecas made a determined 
and successful effort to expel the Neu- 
ters from the region. The final battle 
of this war resulted in their complete 
overthrow, the remnants of the nation 


6. Marian E. White, An Iroquois Sequence 
in New York’s Niagara Frontier, Pennsylvania 
Archaeologist, Vol. 28, Dec., 1958; Iroquois 
Culture History in the Niagara Frontier Area 
of New York State. Ann Arbor, 1961; The 
Niagara Frontier Iroquois Archaeology and His- 
eh Science on the March, B.S.N.S., Vol. 39 
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being absorbed into the Seneca tribe . . . 
“There still remained the Eries to 
contest the rights of the Senecas to com- 
plete supremacy in this region, but not 
for long. The conflict which resulted in 
their destruction was even more san- 
guinary than that with the Neuters, 
only three hundred Eries escaping the 
final massacre. These, too, appear to 
have been merged with the triumphant 
Senecas.”? 
As conquest succeeded conquest, there 


grew up around the abandoned village 
with its ruined fortifications a tradition 
setting it aside as a sacred place, a monu- 
ment to the might of the Senecas. For 
many years after the right of conquest was 
replaced by the rights of treaty, grant, and 
deed recorded in the fashion of the whites, 
title to the land now included in the Park, 
and indeed to many square miles of the 
surrounding territory, rested in the Seneca 
Nation. 


— 


But this was all to change. As Gilbert 


. Pederson tells the story: 


“Tn 1826 the Indians sold 33,637 of 
the 83,557 acres of the Buffalo Creek 
Reservation and portions of the others. 
Within a few months the Seneca Nation 
regretted the sale and charged that they 
had been deluded and defrauded. From 
the Seneca Council House on May 19, 
1827, to the President of the United 
States went a remonstrance in which the 
Indians stated that ‘pain is in our hearts 
in consequence of the misconduct of 
some of the white people in attempting 
to get from us our lands and our homes.’ 
United States Commissioner Oliver For- 
ward was charged with not having act- 
ed fairly. The basis of the Seneca com- 
plaint was that they had not wanted to 
sell but that Forward had said it would 
be a ‘very sorry thing’ to refuse for in 
that case you ‘will not get one cent for 
your lands as you will be driven off them 


7. Robertson, op. cit. 
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by the President of the United States.’ 

Furthermore, it was alleged that bribes 

were offered to some of the chiefs and 

warriors.’””® 

Charges of bribery and fraud broke out 
with renewed vigor in 1838, when the re- 
mainder of the Buffalo Creek Reservation 
and portions of others were sold to Thomas 
L. Ogden and Joseph Fellows, who held 
pre-emptive rights acquired by the Ogden 
Land Company from the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. Nevertheless the treaty 
of sale, after substantial amendment, was 
ratified by the Senate (March 25, 1840), 
and proclaimed by President Van Buren. 
The Society of Friends took an active in- 
terest in the Indian cause, publishing in 
1840 a detailed and documented record 
of their investigation.® A reply by the Sen- 
eca chief Nathaniel T. Strong was an- 
swered by publication of A Further Illus- 
tration of the Case of the Seneca Indians,*° 
reiterating and further documenting the 
original charges. 

So damning was the evidence, so clear 
and convincing the presentation, that pub- 
lic indignation forced a compromise treaty, 
negotiated May 20, 1842. Many of the 
Senecas were still dissatisfied; but never- 
theless they were compelled to seek new 
homes elsewhere. By various subsequent 
transfers Lot 18 in Township 10 of Range 
7, including the present Seneca Indian 
Park, came into the possession of Daniel 
Strickler in 1869, and later to his son, 
Allen D. Strickler. 

For years the Senecas maintained that 
the old burying ground and the church lot 
had not been included in the property 
conveyed to the Ogden Land Company 
and succeeding owners. Following depar- 
ture of the Indians, white neighbors had 


8. Gilbert J. Pedersen, Early Title to Indian 
Reservations in Western New York, Niagara 
Frontier, Vol. 3 No. 1, 1956, pp. 5-12. 

9. The Case of the Seneca Indians in the 
State of New York. Philadelphia, 1840. 

10. A further illustration, etc., Philadelphia, 
1841. 
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begun to use the ancient burying ground 
as a cemetery. As late as 1884 the Seneca 
Nation officially prohibited further inter- 
ments.** On February 2, 1893, the legis- 
lature ordered removal of all bodies, and 
those remaining were exhumed at the ex- 
pense of Allen Strickler. He and his wife 
had proposed to the Buffalo Historical 
Society that the Indian remains be care- 
fully preserved and placed beside their 
famous chief, reburied some years before 
in Forest Lawn. This act of consideration 
was carried out with simple ceremonies on 
the snowy afternoon of November 12, 1894. 

The Buffalo Express suggested in 1897 
(March 14) that the old mission church 
site and burying ground should be incor- 
porated into the park system of the City. 
The editorial commented: ‘No other 
places in Buffalo rival these in the wealth 
and significance of early associations . . . 
We cannot make our past over again, and 
we owe it to the future to preserve its 
most significant mementoes.” The propo- 
sal was renewed in 1902 by the Niagara 
Frontier Landmarks Association, and re- 
ceived strong support from Mayor Eras- 
tus G. Knight. It was opposed, however, 
by his successor, J. N. Adam. At the re- 
quest of George D. Emerson a bill was 
introduced in the 1905 session of the legis- 
lature, authorizing the City to bond itself 
for $15,000 to purchase the property; but 
no further action developed. 

Much credit is due to Allen D. Strickler 
for refusing to sell the property for private 
purposes, while public and private agen- 
cies discussed the subject with more delib- 
eration than speed. Finally, in 1910 Mr. 
and Mrs. John D. Larkin purchased the 
burying ground and presented it to the 
City, to be used forever for park purposes 
only. The interest of the donors was both 
historic and sentimental, for Mrs. Larkin’s 
mother, Juliana Frances Read, had taught 
for one term at the Mission House as a 


11. Original notice dated April 14, 1884, in 
possession of the author. 


young girl, and her father, Dr. Silas Hub- 
bard, who often visited the neighborhood, 
had proposed marriage on a Sunday after- 
noon buggy ride nearby.”” 

The new park was dedicated June 29, 
1912, when Miss Ruth Larkin unveiled 
a huge glacial boulder brought from the 
Larkin farm at Queenston. This bears on 
its face a bronze tablet in the form of a 
wolfskin, the work of the Buffalo sculptor 
L. A. Pausch, with the legend: 

“In this vicinity from 1780 to 1842 
dwelt the larger portion of the Seneca 
Nation of the Iroquois League. In this 
enclosure were buried Red Jacket, Mary 
Jemison, the ‘White woman of the Gen- 
esee,’ and many of the noted chiefs and 
leaders of the nation, whose remains 
have been removed and reburied else- 
where. To the generosity of Mr. and 
Mrs. John D. Larkin, who presented it 
to the City of Buffalo, is due the preser- 
vation of this historic site.” 

Thus was dedicated this hallowed spot, 
destined to remain forever sacred to the 
memory of the aboriginal inhabitants who 
for centuries before the coming of the 
white men had made their homes in this 
pleasant woodland, hunting its forests, fish- 
ing its streams, and tilling with crude im- 
plements of the Stone Age their small 
clearings in its rich soil. 

In the early years of the white invasion, 
not all who came into contact with the 
Indians were soldiers who sought their aid 
in the wars, speculators who coveted their 
lands, traders who bought their furs, set- 
tlers who sought homes in these new lands, 
or government officials who strove for a 
measure of justice in dealings between the 
whites and the Indians. Some there were 
whose motives were wholly or principally 
altruistic. With the French trappers and 
traders who visited the region to the north 
had come black-robed Jesuits, passing gen- 
erally by way of Lake Ontario to Georgian 
—- [ 


12. Mary Hubbard Heath, The Elbert Hub- 
bard I Knew, East Aurora, 1929, p. 37. 


Bay and thence westward. The New York 
Missionary Society, a Presbyterian group, 
in 1800 sent the Rev. Elkanah Holmes, a 
Baptist, as a missionary to the Tuscaroras 
and the Senecas. He reported unfavorably 
on a proposal to establish a church, but 
recommended that a school be set up at 
Buffalo Creek. 

An instructor named Palmer began this 
work in the winter of 1801-1802, and 
shortly afterward Mr. Holmes became per- 
manent missionary. Soon, however, dif- 
ferences of opinion over theological ques- 
tions arose and Holmes resigned. The 
Senecas became distrustful of missionary 
efforts; but in 1811 the Rev. John Alex- 
ander preached to them for a few months. 
With him came as teacher Jabez Backus 
Hyde. Although the chiefs generally were 
opposed to preaching, sharing Red Jack- 
et’s opinion that it had little influence 
on most of the whites with whom they 
were acquainted, Hyde was invited to re- 
main and establish a school. This work 
he carried on for a decade. His success 
was sufficient to persuade the missionary 
society to expand its efforts. 

In 1819 Mr. and Mrs. James Young of 
Orange County, New York, and Miss 
Esther Rutgers Low of New York City 
were sent to the field. They lived at the 
Tuscarora village until a mission house at 
Buffalo Creek was completed, with living 
quarters on the lower floor and a school- 
room occupying the entire second floor. A 
bell weighing about 150 pounds, and pos- 
sessing a fine tone, was installed. It was 
not long before the village became known 
among the Senecas as Te-kise-na-do-yont, 
the Place of the Bell, although Frederick 
Houghton perhaps correctly ascribes this 
name to the fact that a church built in 
1828 was so equipped. 

The work was transferred in 1821 to the 
United Foreign Missionary Society, found- 
ed four years earlier by Presbyterian, Dutch 
Reformed, and Associate Reformed 
churches of New York City. The chiefs 
meanwhile had indicated their willingness 
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Side views of an old collection box 
used in Seneca Mission House in 1822. 
The paintings are by Dennis Cusick, a Tus- 
carora Indian youth, who was a student 
there at the time. The box is now in And- 
over Newton Theological School Museum. 


to receive a missionary, and the Rev. 
Thompson S. Harris was assigned. He and 
Hyde did not get along well together; the 
latter resigned soon after Harris’ coming. 

Meanwhile, at the insistence of the non- 
Christian Indians led by Red Jacket, the 
legislature forbade whites to live on the 
reservation, and as a result the missionary 
effort was discontinued for about a year. 

The first mission house was replaced in 
1833 by another, built close by, on the 
Buffum Street site occupied since 1922 
by School 70. In the new frame building 
of two-and-a-half stories the Rev. Asher 
Wright and his devoted wife carried on 
their notable work for ten years, until the 
departure of the Senecas. “During all this 
time,” wrote Henry R. Howland, “the mis- 
sion house was the center of all the forma- 
tive civilizing influences which helped to 
advance these Indians toward self-helpful 
and better lives. Here their children were 
taught farm and garden work as well as 
to read and to write English; here the 
Indian women and girls were taught to 
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spin and weave, to knit and to sew; and 
here all heard the message of the Gospel." 

The long and useful work of Mr. Wright 
began late in 1831. A man of twenty-eight 
years, with some medical training, he 
brought with him his first wife; but she 
died two months after their arrival. A 
year later he married Laura M. Sheldon 
of St. Johnsbury, Vermont, who devoted 
herself to the welfare of the Indian women 
and children particularly. Both Mr. 
Wright and his wife learned the Seneca 
tongue, and he became able to preach to 
his flock in their own language. He im- 
proved a system of orthography that had 
been developed by Jabez Hyde and the 
Rev. Thompson S. Harris, and published 
at Boston in 1836 a small primer for use 
at the mission school. 

Feeling a need for printing facilities 
near at hand and under his own control, 
Mr. Wright acquired a hand _ printing 
press which he installed in a lean-to at- 
tached to the mission house. Thus was 
born in 1841 the Mission Press, equipped 
with fonts of special type for the Seneca 
tongue. Benjamin C. Van Duzee of New 
York, whose brother managed the busi- 
ness affairs of the mission for a time, was 
engaged as printer, and made his home 
at the mission house in the spring of 1841. 

On November 30 of that year appeared 
the first editions of a small page leaflet 
entitled Ne Jaguhnigoagesgwatha, The 
Mental Elevator. On the last page was 
the statement: “This paper is printed at 
the Seneca Mission Station. It is the first 
effort of the sort in the Seneca language 
and is designed exclusively for the spirit- 
ual and intellectual benefit of the Indians.” 
The publication appeared at irregular in- 
tervals. Nine issues were printed at the 
Buffum Street mission house, the last be- 
ing dated April 1, 1845. 

A spelling book in the Seneca language, 
with English definitions, was printed in 


13. Henry R. Howland, Seneca Mission at 
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1842; and in the next year a second edi- 
tion of the Seneca Hymn Book, originally 
prepared by the Rev. Thompson S. Harris 
and James Young, was issued. Mr. Wright 
published in 1844 a pamphlet “contain- 
ing such portions of the Revised Statutes 
as related to gambling, horse-racing, pro- 
fanity, disturbance of the peace, etc... . 
to encourage the Indians, as stated in the 
preface, “to act the part of sober and 
respectable citizens of a civilized commu- 
nity.” Mr. Van Duzee took the press to 
the Cattaraugus Reservation in 1846, but 
was soon succeeded by H. M. Morgan. 
Afterward the historic press was removed 
to Gowanda, where later it was destroyed 
in a fire. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wright also followed the 
Senecas to the Cattaraugus Reservation. 
In 1845 they established there, with the 
aid of the Seneca Nation and the State 
of New York, the Thomas Indian School, 
named for Philip Thomas, a Baltimore 
member of the Society of Friends, and 
first president of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. The work of Mr. Wright con- 
tinued until his death on April 13, 1875. 
In that year the School was taken over 
by the State; and when in 1902 the cor- 
nerstone of the old building was opened, 
among the contents were copies of the 
Seneca Hymn Book, and one of the few 
known complete sets of the Mental Fle- 
vator, nine of which had been printed at 
the Buffum Street site and ten at Catta- 
raugus."* 

Eight years before the coming of the 
Wrights to the Buffalo Creek Reservation 
a Christian Indian congregation had been 
organized, with four members. The noted 
chief Captain Pollard and one other joined 
in 1824. Three more were added in the 
following year, five in 1826, and twenty- 
three in 1827. In 1828 a one-story church 
was built, forty-one by fifty-one feet in 


14. The Buffalo & Erie County Historical 
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size, surmounted by a bell tower. Indian 
Church Road now passes through the site. 
The cost of the building, about $1700, 
was paid by the Indians, partly in cash 
and partly in lumber from their sawmill, 
a gift from the Friends. After the Indians 
left the area, the building fell into decay 
and was blown down in a storm. Neigh- 
boring whites found use for much of the 
lumber. All that remains is the weather- 
vane, a gilded arrow, now in the museum 
of the Buffalo and Erie County Historical 
Society. 

Most famous of the Senecas with whom 
the incoming whites came into contact was 
Red Jacket, the acknowledged and capable 
leader of the non-Christian Indians. Born 
about 1750 in the Finger Lakes area, his 
speed as a young runner for the British 
officers earned for him the Indian name 
Otetiani, Always Ready. William L. Stone 
quotes an earlier biographer to the effect 
that he was given a richly embroidered 
scarlet jacket, which his benefactors re- 
placed from time to time as it wore out. 
Thus he acquired the name by which he 
was known familiarly among the whites. 
Although his physical courage was ques- 
tioned sometimes — Cornplanter openly 
accused him of cowardice and Brant called 
him Cow Killer — his skill at oratory, sup- 
ported by a prodigious memory, earned 
for him the more complimentary name of 
Sa-go-ye-wat-ha, the Keeper-awake. 

Stone described him as “a bundle of 
contradictions. If he lacked firmness of 
nerves, he nevertheless possessed unbend- 
ing firmness of purpose, and great moral 
courage. His intellectual powers were un- 
questionably of a very high order. He was 
a statesman of sagacity, and an orator of 
even surpassing eloquence; yet he was 
capable of descending to the practice of 
the lowest cunning of the demagogue. But 
he was still a patriot. He loved his nation 
and his race; and if, in the eyes of his 
people, the deficiencies of his character 
were not lost in the blaze of his genius, 
they were certainly more than counterbal- 
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anced by the admiration with which was 
contemplated the greatness of his kind.”*® 

The Rev. John Breckenridge gave to 
Stone a description of Red Jacket as he 
appeared in 1821. “He had a weather- 
beaten look; age had done something to 
produce this— probably intemperance 
more. But still his general appearance was 
striking, and his face noble. His lofty and 
capacious forehead, his piercing black eyes, 
his gently curved lips, fine cheek and 
slightly aquiline nose, all marked a great 
man... All these features became doubly 
expressive when his mind and body were 
set in motion by the effort of speaking — 
if effort that may be called which flowed 


like a full stream from his lips . . . His 
cadence was measured and yet very 
musical . . . But when excited he would 


spring to his feet, elevate his head, expand 
his arms, and utter with indescribable ef- 
fect of manner and tone, some of his no- 
blest thoughts.”*® 

There are no known portraits of the 
famous chief as he appeared in early years 
or even in the prime of life, but he was 
persuaded to sit for several artists in the 
declining decades of his career. Red Jack- 
et’s favorite was the well known likeness 
done in 1828 by Robert W. Weir, a full- 
length portrait of his standing figure, clad 
in leggings, fringed jacket and cape, left 
arm on hip and right arm holding a peace 
pipe resting on a rocky foreground. The 
silver medal presented in 1792 by George 
Washington is worn proudly, as it was 
throughout his life. The original medal 
is among the treasures of the Historical 
Society. 

Red Jacket lived during the years in 
which he earned lasting fame, on the Sen- 
eca Creek Reservation, not far from the 
burying ground. Frank J. Lankes and 
other historians have made exhaustive but 
inconclusive efforts to determine the spot 
precisely. Lankes suggests that he may 
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have occupied several cabins at various 
times, among them one on Mineral Springs 
Road near Barnsdale Avenue, and another 
on Seneca Street east of Union Road." 
Mr. Houghton believed that Red Jacket 
lived in a log house just back of the cor- 
ner of Seneca and Buffum Streets; and 
Squier said that “Red Jacket’s house stood 
above a third of a mile to the southward 
{of the old mission house and} upon the 
same elevation.” 

Throughout his life, and particularly 
after the Revolution, Red Jacket opposed 
bitterly the encroachments of the whites 
upon the territory occupied by his people 
and the activities of the missionaries. He 
accused Hyde of threatening that unless 
the Indians became Christians they would 
be turned off their lands. Only for the 
Quakers did he hold a high regard. 

Red Jacket was twice married. His first 
wife bore him a large family; but he de- 
serted her on a charge of infidelity. His 
second wife was the widow of the chief 
Two Guns. When she forsook her pagan 
beliefs for the teachings of the mission- 
aries he left her also; but later they were 
reunited. In September, 1827, the grow- 
ing Christian party of the Senecas, many 
of whom had been his partisans in earlier 
years, deposed him from his position of 
leadership. Two years later he was rein- 
stated; but never again did he occupy a 
dominant position among his people. 

Indeed, his years were ebbing. He knew 
that soon he must leave forever the fa- 
miliar scenes. “I go to join the spirits of 
my fathers, where age cannot come,” he 
said, “but my heart fails when I think of 
my people, who are so soon to be scat- 
tered and forgotten . . . Bury me by the 
side of my former wife, and let my funeral 
be according to the customs of our nation. 
Let me be dressed and equipped as my 
fathers were, that their spirits may rejoice 
at my coming. Be sure that my grave be 
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not made by a white man, let them not 
pursue me there."® 

For some years after his death, no other 
object marked his resting place. In 1839 
the comedian Henry Placide, while on a 
visit to Buffalo, arranged for a marble slab 
bearing this inscription: — 

SA-GO-YE-WAT-HA 
(HE-KEEPS-THEM-AWAKE) 
RED-JACKET, 

CHIEF OF THE 
WOLF TRIBE OF THE SENECAS,* 
The Friend and Protector of his People, 
Died Jan’y 20, 1830 
Aged 78 years 

The departure of the Senecas left the 
burying ground untended. Relic hunters 
and vandals chipped away at the tomb- 
stone, so that by 1852 it has been reduced 
to half its original size. Even the dust of 
the departed chieftain was not permitted 
to remain undisturbed. Perhaps motivated 
by a desire to protect the remains, a neigh- 
bor, Wheeler Hotchkiss, assisted by an un- 
dertaker named Farwell and by the Ojibwa 
lecturer George Copway, who had advo- 
cated transferring the remains to a more 
secure spot, exhumed them and _ placed 
them in a new coffin, deposited in the cel- 
lar of the Hotchkiss home. 

The desecration was discovered by a few 
of the Senecas who still lived nearby. With 
a number of white sympathizers they de- 
manded that the remains be given to them. 
This done, they bore them to Cattaraugus 
and placed them in the care of Ruth Stev- 
enson, favorite stepdaughter of Red Jack- 
et. She held them in her cabin for some 
years, and then buried them in a secret 
grave. Later she discussed with Mr. and 
Mrs. Wright the question of final disposi- 
tion. With the approval of the Council 
of the Seneca Nation, the Buffalo Histori- 
cal Society undertook to obtain a suitable 
place of final sepulture. The Buffalo City 
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19. There was no Wolf “Tribe” of the Sen- 
eca Nation. The inscription should have read 
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Cemetery (Forest Lawn) some years ear- 
lier had agreed to provide a spacious lot 
for that purpose. Accordingly, on Octo- 
ber 2, 1879, Orsamus H. Marshall and 
William C. Bryant, officers of the Histori- 
cal Society, took the remains, contained in 
a plain pine box, and deposited them in 
the vaults of the Western Savings Bank. 
Here they rested until October 9, 1884, 
when with those of fourteen of his com- 
patriots they were laid in their last rest- 
ing place where a bronze statue mounted 
ona marble base was unveiled on June 22, 
1891, by Chief John Jacket, grandson and 
sole survivor of the renowned orator. 
Second only to Red Jacket in renown 
among the many white and Indian person- 
ages whose names are associated with the 
old burying ground was Mary Jemison, 
the White Woman of the Genesee. Al- 
though she lived in the area for only the 
last two years of her long and adventur- 
ous life, she has achieved an important 
place in the history of the region through 
publication in 1824 of her biography by 
Dr. James Everett Seaver. The title page 
states that his account was “carefully taken 
from her own words.” This important 
work continues to be popular, having run 
through more than twenty editions. 
Mary Jemison was born on shipboard, 
probably in 1743, while her parents with 
two older sons and a daughter were en 
route from Ireland to Philadelphia. The 
family settled at Marsh Creek, Pennsyl- 
vania, about ten miles northwest of Get- 
tysburg. Here for seven years the family 
enjoyed a peaceful existence on the large 
farm that they had cleared in the wilder- 
ness. At about the time of Braddock’s 
expedition, however, settlers in western 
Pennsylvania began to experience Indian 
raids; and on April 5, 1758, the quiet farm 
breakfast was interrupted by the sound of 
gunfire. A neighbor who had fled for 
refuge to the Jemison home had been pur- 
sued and killed by the Indians, almost on 
the threshold. The war party, of six Shaw- 
nees and four Frenchmen, made the Jemi- 
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son family prisoners, except for two of the 
older brothers who escaped. 

Then began a long, fatiguing journey 
through the woods with little food and less 
water. Fifteen-year-old Mary, _ terror- 
stricken, was separated from the rest of 
the family, who with the wife and children 
of the slain neighbor were killed and 
scalped. Mary’s captors sped on through 
the woods and over the mountains to Fort 
DuQuesne, where later she was given to 
two Seneca women to take the place of 
their brother slain in battle. They treated 
her kindly, giving her the name Deh-ge- 
wa-nus, signifying The Two Failing Voices 
or perhaps in the form Dickewamis, Pretty 
Girl. She lived for about three years in 
an Indian village on the Ohio, some three 
hundred miles below Pittsburgh; and here 
the young captive was given in marriage 
to a Delaware warrior named She-nin-jee. 
She described him as “a noble man; large 
in stature; elegant in his appearance; gen- 
erous in his conduct; courageous in war; 
a friend to peace, and a great lover of 
justice . . . The idea of spending my days 
with him, at first seemed perfectly irre- 
concilable to my feelings; but his good na- 
ture, generosity, tenderness, and friendship 
towards me, soon gained my affection; 
and, strange as it may seem, I loved him!” 

Their first child, a daughter, lived but 
two days. A son, Thomas, born in 1762, 
was slain forty-nine years later by his half- 
brother. In the year that Thomas was 
born, She-nin-jee died; and three or four 
years later, in the Genesee country she 
married Hiokatoo, a Seneca chief many 
years older than herself. With him she 
lived for nearly fifty years, bearing him 
four daughters and two sons. 

Soon after the end of the Revolution, 
Mary Jemison was offered her freedom; 
but the Indians would not permit her son 
Thomas to leave with her, believing that 
he would be a great warrior. Unwilling 
to abandon him, and fearful of the recep- 
tion that might be accorded to her younger 
children by the whites, Mary Jemison 
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chose to spend the rest of her life with 
her adopted people. Thereupon her In- 
dian brother proposed that she be given 
a tract of land of her own choosing; and 
this was done at the Council of Big Tree 
in 1797, at the urgent request of Farmer’s 
Brother and over the strong opposition 
of Red Jacket. Her land included the 
Gardeau Flats, about five miles northeast 
of Letchworth Falls. There she spent most 
of the remaining years of her life. In 1817 
she was naturalized, and her title to the 
land was ratified and confirmed. 

Mary Jemison removed to the Buffalo 
Creek Reservation in the summer of 1831, 
Here she lived not far from the burying 
ground, in a crude hut, with her daughter 
Polly, her son-in-law George Shongo, and 
five small grandchildren. Here she was 
impressed by the teachings of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wright, recalling the faith of her 
childhood. At her death on September 
19, 1833, she was buried in the Indian 
cemetery. 

A marble tombstone recited the prin- 
cipal events of her life. This monument, 
like that of Red Jacket, fell prey to van- 
dals; but her first grave still is marked 
by a large black walnut tree. In March, 
1874, her remains were removed to Letch- 
worth Park to rest among familiar scenes. 
There Thomas Jemison, a grandson, plant- 
ed a black walnut from the original tree 
in Seneca Indian Park. There too stands 
a bronze statue of the girl, somewhat 
larger than life size, dressed in Indian 
garb, carrying her babe on her back and 
a small bundle in her right hand. The 
statue, gift of William Pryor Letchworth. 
is the work of the sculptor H. K. Bush- 
Brown. It was dedicated September 17, 
1910. 

Like Mary Jemison, two other white 
women who lived for a time near the old 
burying ground had been made captive 
in a raid on the Pennsylvania settlements. 
They were Rebecca Gilbert and Elizabeth 
Peart, wife of Rebecca’s half-brother. Mr. 
Houghton commented that although their 
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Remains of 18 Seneca Indians whose graves were inundated by Mt. Morris Dam 
waters were reinterred June 22, 1952 on the Buffum Street site where Red Jacket origin- 
ally was buried. From left to right: Chief W. Clifford Shongo, Rep. John C. Butler, 


Charles E. Simmons, Charles A. Neumann and Mrs. Shongo. 


adventures differed little from those of 
hundreds of other captives, they were pub- 
lished in detail and attracted wide atten- 
tion.?° 

In 1773 Benjamin Gilbert had built a 
grist and saw mill on Mahoning Creek, 
in the Lehigh River watershed not far 
from Mauch Chunk. This frontier area 
of Pennsylvania was threatened constant- 
ly by war parties; but he considered him- 
self and his family secure, perhaps be- 
cause he was a Quaker. His trust how- 
ever was ill founded, for on April 25, 1780, 
a party of eleven Indians in command 
of the half-breed Senecas, Rowland and 


20. Anon., A Narrative of the Captivity and 
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(Photo, courtesy of Charles A. Neumann.) 


John Montour, took the Peart and Gilbert 
families captive, and after looting and 
burning their homes, marched them to 
Fort Niagara. They were “hurried along 
the forest trails, enduring on the way all 
the hardships incident to captivity, hun- 
ger, utter fatigue, cold, blows, and the 
constant danger of massacre . . . After sev- 
enteen days they reached the Fort and 
comparative safety. Here the party was 
dispersed . . . Some members of the fam- 
ily were sent down to Quebec and safety. 
Others were sent to the Genesee villages 
of Nundow and Caneadea. Elizabeth 
Peart was adopted by a Seneca family 
which eventually went to Buffalo Creek.” 
Here she lived during the, winter of 1780- 
1781, later being released and reunited 
with her family. 
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Sixteen-year-old Rebecca Gilbert and 
her younger cousin, Benjamin, also were 
adopted, and taken in May 1780, to Buf- 
falo Creek. The British made several ef- 
forts to have the children released, at first 
without success; but eventually Rebecca 
and her cousin were given their freedom 
and rejoined their relatives. 

To commemorate these first white wom- 
en known to have lived in the vicinity 
of Seneca Indian Park, the Daughters of 
the American Colonists dedicated on July 
10, 1937, a bronze plaque secured to the 
face of a small boulder. 

Still a third race is represented among 
those associated with the old burying 
ground. For many years Humphrey Tol- 
liver, a tall, muscular Negro, served as 
gravedigger and self-appointed custodian. 
Born at Bath, New York, he became a 
cook on the lake boats. He married a red- 
haired Irish girl, Nancy Ann Carl, and 
built for her a frame house adjacent to 
the easterly line of the cemetery. When 
Fields Avenue was cut through to connect 
Indian Church Road with Buffum Street, 
the house was moved back forty or fifty 
feet; and there it stood until demolished 
in 1940. 

Tolliver was said to have come to the 
site soon after the rebuilding of Buffalo 
following the War of 1812. He was well 
liked by the Indians, and many of them 
visited him after their departure in the 
1840’s. His fishing nets often were hung 
to dry on the white picket fence that then 
enclosed the cemetery, as he peddled his 
catch to the settlers. A skilled raccoon 
hunter, he kept several on his place. Al- 
though he owned about seven-and-a-half 
acres, he did little farming, preferring to 
cut and sell cordwood. He knew Red 
Jacket and the other Seneca chiefs. He 
was here when Mary Jemison arrived, and 
while the missionaries carried on their 
work. 

When the white settlers surged into the 
area after the departure of the Senecas, 
Tolliver buried their dead with the In- 
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dians. But he could never be induced to 
dig near the graves of Red Jacket and his 
compatriots, saying: “The big men of the 
Senecas are buried there.” Tolliver died 
about 1880. Old residents of some years 
back recalled him as a very tall, jet-black 
Negro, an honest and worthy man. He 
is said to have had thirteen children, at 
least two of whom were musicians of 
sorts. Each played the bass-fiddle and Jer- 
ry the violin. They were popular enter- 
tainers at dances in South Buffalo and 
Ebenezer. Both, like their father, were of 
powerful build, well able to take care of 
themselves in the fisticuffs which sometimes 
ended these social gatherings. Hermon 
(sic) Tyler, brother of Mrs. Strickler, 
knew Tolliver in his later years, and lik- 
ened him in build and general appear- 
ance to Joe Louis. It is said that Tolliver 
and his wife prepared the dinner served 
at the mission house when the last treaty 
between the whites and Indians was ne- 
gotiated. 

Today the sacred burying ground rests 
under its winter blanket of snow, or un- 
folds its leaves and blossoms to the sum- 
mer sky. The only reminders of its in- 
teresting and colorful history are three 
stone markers commemorating the noted 
dead once buried in this hallowed spot, 
the captive whites who had lived nearby 
for a time, and the Senecas of Gardeau 
Flats, brought thirteen years ago to rest 
in soil from which both the living and 
the dead of their Nation long since have 
gone. 
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John Joseph Albright — Part III 


by Birge Albright 


Hydro-Electric Power, and the Decline of 
the Albright Fortune 


EFLECTING on Chicago’s Columbian 
Exposition, Henry Adams decided 
that 
The dynamo taught least because it 
had barely reached infancy, and, if its 
progress was to be constant at the rate 
of the last ten years, it would result in 
infinite costly energy within a genera- 
tion. One lingered long among the dy- 
namos, for they were new, and they gave 
to history a new phase.? 
And it is tempting to conjecture that Al- 
bright may also have lingered among the 
dynamos during the two weeks he spent at 
the Exposition, for this statement forms 
as good an introduction to his develop- 
ment of hydro-electric power as Emerson’s 
did for his activities as a “coal baron.” 
While Adams speculated about the po- 
tentialities of the dynamo, men like Al- 
bright transformed these potentialities 
into actual horsepower. 

In 1896, Albright, Edmund Hayes, and 
one or two associates constructed a hydro- 
electric development on the Madison River 
in Montana, and two years later they car- 
ried out a similar project on the Hudson 
River near Mechanicsville. But these were 
merely experiments, preliminary to the 
harnessing of Niagara, of which the pro- 
spectus of the Niagara Falls Hydraulic 
Company had said as early as 1853: “Here 
is power, almost illimitable; constantly 
wasted yet never diminished — constantly 
exerted, yet never diminished — constant- 
ly exerted, yet never exhausted; gazed 
upon, admired, wondered at, but never 
hitherto controlled.” However, owing to 
Albright’s occupation with the steel com- 


1. Henry Adams, The Education of Henry 
Adams (New York, Modern Library, 1931) p. 
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pany, it was not until 1902 that work was 
begun on the power-house of the Ontario 
Power Company of Niagara Falls, located 
just below the Horseshoe Falls on the 
Canadian side. The same year, Albright, 
who was president of this company, se- 
cured from the Queen Victoria Park 
Commissioners rights to develop 400,000 
horsepower. And “it was observed that his 
payment of $30,000 rent for two years’ 
development of 10,000 horsepower is 
proof that the company means business.””? 

Electrical power had first been devel- 
oped for Buffalo in the middle 1890's by 
the Schoellkopfs’ Niagara Falls Power 
Company on the American side. The 
uniqueness of the Ontario Power Com- 
pany lay in the fact that its water 
was taken from the Niagara river above 
the Falls, conveyed over a mile in large 
pipes through Queen Victoria Park, and 
then fed into a second series of pipes in 
which it plunged down to the dynamos 
waiting 145 feet below in the power plant 
at the base of the Falls. It was a vast 
project, involving the utmost planning. A 
gigantic breakwater had to be thrown into 
the river to guide water into the intake, 
and a screen house had to be built to 
filter out ice and other debris. The vari- 
ous buildings, designed, of course, by E. 
B. Green, were done in a neo-classic style 
so that they would detract as little as pos- 
sible from the natural beauty of their 
location, and the huge 18-foot conduits 
had to be put under the park for the same 
reason. The solving of the technical prob- 
lems was entrusted to the engineers L. L. 
Nunn and P. N. Nunn, and the latter 
writes 
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. .- More than all else in the estab- 
lishment of this great and daring en- 
terprise stands out the attitude main- 
tained toward their engineers by Messrs. 
J. J. Albright and Edmund Hayes, the 
originators and majority owners, who, 
in strong contrast with the harassing 
interference by which uniformed inves- 
tors frequently spoil the best efforts of 
engineers, have in this case given not 
only absolute freedom of action but also 
steadfast support.® 
Having built this large and complex 

hydro-electric plant, a market had to be 
found for the power it was ready to pro- 
duce. Accordingly, in 1904, Albright ne- 
gotiated a contract with a distributing 
agent, the Niagara, Lockport and Ontario 
Power Company, for the supply of 180,000 
horsepower at $10.00 per horsepower. At 
that time, ninety per cent of the stock of 
this company was owned by Westinghouse 
interests, but the following year, Albright 
and Hayes acquired half the Westinghouse 
stock and took over active management 
of the company. Albright believed the time 
had come for wide distribution of elec- 
trical energy, and a transmission line was 
built, which at that time was the longest 
in the world. And by 1906, but thirteen 
years after Adams’ vision, power from 
Niagara Falls moved the streetcars in 
Syracuse. 

At this time, there was great agitation 
on the part of the nature lovers about di- 
verting water from the Niagara River for 
industrial purposes. It was felt that the 
scenic beauty of the Falls was being im- 
paired, and, whether justified or not, this 
feeling resulted in the passage of the 
Burton Bill. This legislation gave a seri- 
ous check to Albright’s plans, for it limited 
the amount of power the Niagara, Lock- 
port and Ontario Power Company could 
import from the Ontario Power Company 
to 60,000 instead of 180,000 horsepower. 


3. P. N. Nunn, The Development of the 
Ontario Power Company (Ontario Power Com- 
pany, 1905), p. 35. 
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New sources of power had to be obtained 
to meet existing contracts with consumers 
and to avert bankruptcy. But it was in 
situations like this that the romance of 
business could be seen. As one observer 
noted: 

Courage is exhibited not only on the 
battlefield. In large industrial under- 
takings, it must be sustained from one 
year’s end to another when even one’s 
associates become despondent and 
prophesy failure. To persist when funds 
run low and disaster lurks just around 
the corner requires the courage of a 
Sheridan and the steadfastness of a 
Grant. 

To meet this crisis, a steam plant was 
built at Lyons, power from the Oswego 
River was secured, and the Salmon River 
in northern New York was harnessed. 
While the Salmon River project was be- 
ing created, doubts that it would prove 
successful were expressed everywhere, and 
it was only after much effort that Al- 
bright finally was able to persuade the 
Westinghouse interests to go along with 
him in this development. Bankers were 
skeptical and great difficulty was experi- 
enced in financing the project. However, 
it proved to be one of the most valuable 
acquisitions of the Niagara, Lockport and 
Ontario Power Company, which Albright 
et al. controlled by 1913. 

Albright was also faced with the neces- 
sity of discovering new markets for the 
electricity produced by the Ontario Power 
Company, and in 1907, he agreed to sell 
100,000 horsepower to the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario. By 1913, 
this company was the largest single gener- 
ating plant on either side of the river, and 
the Canadian Government became uneasy 
about its remaining under private owner- 
ship. In 1914, Sir Adam Beck, chairman 
of the Power Commission, said: 


4. From speech by L. L. Babcock at “J. J. 
Albright dinner,” December 18, 1928. 


We are determined to bring electric 
power at low cost to the industries of the 
provinces and the homes of our people 
Just let anybody try to stop us.® 

Albright was not the one to stand in his 
way, and in 1917 he sold the Ontario 
Power Company to the Power Commission 
for $5,000,000, of which Hayes received 
$1,000,000 and Albright undoubtedly 
quite a bit more. 

For a while, Albright retained his fi- 
nancial interests in the Niagara, Lockport 
and Ontario Power Company, of which 
his son Langdon was vice-president for 
several years, and which is now part of 
the Niagara Mohawk power system. Al- 
bright was also interested in the early 
development of power on the St. Lawrence 
River, but little is known of his activities 
in this connection, except that in 1921, 
he and his associate, Fred Corey, sold 
their interests in the Canton Development 
Corporation and the Louisville Power 
Corporation to General Electric, du Pont, 
and Alcoa for $100,000. 

Albright was drawn into several dif- 
ferent enterprises through his constant 
readiness to help distressed friends out of 
financial trouble. In 1897, he and Hayes 
reorganized Ralph Plumb’s floundering 
company, Plumb, Burdick, and Barnard, 
which they renamed the Buffalo Bolt Gom- 
pany. It is now a subsidiary of the Buf- 
falo Eclipse Corporation.® 

Albright’s efforts to assist his brother- 
in-law, A. L. Barber, and the Locomobile 

5. Quoted in New York Times, February 18, 
1957, p. 14. 

6. Another whom Albright helped was Gen- 
eral Francis V. Greene, with whom he had been 
associated in the Barber Asphalt Paving Com- 
pany. Greene, who commanded the second 
American Expeditionary Force sent to the Phil- 
ippines, was president of the asphalt trust dur- 
ing the Venezuelan imbroglio. Although he was 
in Europe at the time and was not implicated 
in the revolution, he found himself out of a 
job when he returned. He served as police 
commissioner of New York City for two years, 
and then Albright brought him to Buffalo and 


put him in charge of building the transmission 
line to Syracuse. 


Company were not so successful. This 
company had been incorporated by Bar- 
ber in 1899, when it boasted that it made 
“the latest and best horseless carriage 
($600). No better will be made. Time 
cannot improve it.”? The first cars were 
run by steam, and were very popular in 
Mexico and South America. However, in 
1902 the company began to develop a gas- 
oline vehicle, and it was the expense of 
the necessary changes in the manufactur- 
ing plant at Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
coupled with Barber’s Venezuelan setback, 
that caused him to turn to Albright for 
help. By 1903, Barber was in debt to the 
extent of half a million dollars, and, to 
keep the Locomobile Company afloat, he 
surrendered two real estate companies to 
Albright, who agreed to endorse $300,000 
worth of Locomobile commercial paper 
and give Barber an annuity of $12,000.° 
Albright made this agreement over the 
strenuous objections of several of his 
friends, who predicted that he would re- 
egret it. 

Barber was a great yachtsman. A mem- 
ber of five yacht clubs, including the 
Royal Thames Yacht Club of London, he 
always bought the most up-to-date boats; 
one of which, the Sapphire, he used to 
cruise the Mediterranean in 1893. Al- 
bright bought the Sapphire two years later, 
so his first wife could enjoy the breezes 
on Lake Erie, but he sold it shortly after 
the 1896 season at Marblehead. Barber 
owned seven yachts at various times, of 
which the last and largest was the Lorena. 
During a trip to Scotland in the summer 
of 1902, he was so impressed with the 
speed and lack of vibration of the turbine 
steamers on the River Clyde, that he de- 
cided his latest yacht, then being designed 
by Cox and King of London, should have 
this type of engine. When completed by 


7. Advertisement in Harper's, quoted in 
Automobile Trade Journal, December 1, 1924, 
p. 80. 

8. For details, see New York Times, April 
191913. 
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Ramage and Ferguson of Leith, the 
Lorena was the first American-owned 
yacht employing the new Parsons turbine, 
and was capable of at least seventeen 
knots. She weighed 1400 tons, and her 
length of 300 feet placed her in the same 
class as Morgan’s Corsair. The yacht’s 
coal capacity of 450 tons gave her a steam- 
ing radius of over 2500 miles. The inte- 
rior was sumptuous, to say the least, and 
included a library, a den fitted in almond 
wood and oak, a maid’s quarters, and a 
mahogany dining room with a stained 
glass skylight. 

Albright, like J. P. Morgan, was once 
asked how much it cost to keep a yacht, 
to which he allegedly replied, “If you have 
to ask, you probably can’t afford one.” 
The Lorena cost $300,000, of which Bar- 
ber had paid $200,000 when his financial 
difficulties began. Albright paid the re- 
maining $100,000, and became nominal 
owner of the yacht, although Barber con- 
tinued to use it. Attempts were made to 
sell her to the king of Portugal, the Rus- 
sian navy, the Kaiser, and an Austrian 
Grand Duke who rhapsodized, “One who 
has not seen Lorena has not seen a yacht!’”® 
In 1906, she was sold for a substantial 
sum to George J. Gould, who, Albright 
remarked, could have gotten it for less. 

As a result of the 1903 agreement, Al- 
bright virtually owned the Locomobile 
Company when Barber died in 1909. Bar- 
ber’s son-in-law, Samuel T. Davis Jr., re- 
mained president of the company until his 
death in 1915, when Albright installed 
his own son, Raymond, as president. The 
company was never very successful, and 
went into receivership about 1921. 

In connection with the failure of the 
Locomobile Company, an interview Al- 
bright gave two decades earlier on the 
subject of the Lackawanna steel plant 
seems significant. On that occasion, he 
said: 


9. Quoted in letter from Barber to Samuel 
T. Davis, Jr., May 21, 1906. 
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The statement of a New York paper 
repeated in this city, that our company 
gets ahead of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion in making structural steel is a mis- 
take... . We are not getting ahead of 
nor behind anybody. We simply think 
there is money in making that kind of 
steel and shall equip our plant to make 
it. Other companies are engaged in the 
same business and presumably at a 
profit, and we shall try to do business 
on a profitable basis. That does not de- 
pend on our getting ahead of any rival 
in making anything. Time is not of the 
first consequence in our work. To be 
ahead or behind in the beginning of a 
new form of industry is not so impor- 
tant as to have a first-class plant. There 
is room for us and all competitors in 
this business and there will be nothing 
but friendly relations among us.*° 

The attitude expressed here seems typi- 
cal of Albright in its emphasis on excel- 
lence of product, and, strangely enough, 
it was this very insistence on excellence 
that led to the downfall of the Locomobile 
Company. Albright wanted to manufac- 
ture the best automobile in America, and 
refused to listen to those who tried to 
persuade him to put the plant on more 
of an assembly-line basis. The Locomo- 
bile was an expensive car, costing five or 
six thousand dollars, and Albright, who 
had two new Locomobiles every year, was 
accustomed to an era in which there had 
been plenty of people who could pay that 
kind of money. But after the War, the 
automobile was becoming less of a nov- 
elty, and people were demanding an in- 
expensive car that could be purchased by 
anybody. Time was of essence, and to the 
manufacturer who could first produce an 
efficient people’s car could go the spoils 
of victory. Albright, with his somewhat 
archaic concern for quality rather than 
quantity, was a relic of the past, and 
Henry Ford was the man of the hour. 


10. Buffalo Express, February 16, 1902. 


The money received from the sale of 
the Ontario Power Company in 1917 was 
used in two ways. Over a million dollars 
was employed in a futile effort to prop 
up the Locomobile Company, and, in ad- 
dition, a large amount was invested with 
O. P. and M. J. Van Sweringen, the Cleve- 
land railroad monarchs.‘ Oris Paxton 
Van Sweringen had had a rags-to-riches 
career. Born on a farm, he went to the 
big city at fourteen, worked for a while 
as a newsboy, became interested in real 
estate, and was eventually able to collect 
enough money to buy 2,000 acres in Shaker 
Heights outside Cleveland. When people 
became interested in this area as a sub- 
urb, O. P. obtained options on 5,000 more 
acres, and the venture was so successful 
that by 1916 he and his brother had 
$2,000,000 with which to make a down 
payment on the Nickel Plate Railroad. 
After this beginning, their ambition knew 
no bounds, and they continued to buy rail- 
roads with a view to creating a transcon- 
tinental system.’? 

Of the Van Sweringens’ many enter- 


prises, the one which concerns us here is , 


the terminal tower project, a scheme for 
the erection of a huge railroad terminal 
in the heart of Cleveland. They owned 
about thirty acres in the middle of the 
city, and their grandiose plans called for 
a hotel and office buildings, as well as a 
rapid transit line from the terminal to 
Shaker Heights. William H. Gratwick, 
one of Albright’s young business associ- 
ates, had started investing money with the 
Van Sweringens before the outbreak of 
the war, and toward the end of the dec- 
ade, he began to borrow increasingly large 
amounts from Albright for this purpose. 
Exactly how much Albright money went 
to Cleveland in this way is difficult to 


11. For details of Van Sweringen’s railroad 
dealings, see Gustavus Myers, History of the 
Great American Fortunes (New York, 1910), 
p. 389. 

12. For real estate details, see New York 
Times, December 17, 1922. 


determine, but it is generally conceded 
to have been well over $1,000,000. When 
Albright needed money at the. time of 
the Locomobile failure, Gratwick was un- 
able to repay this loan in cash, but gave 
Albright instead a comparable amount 
of stock in the Terminal Properties Com- 
pany of Cleveland. Albright then sold this 
stock back to the Van Sweringens for 
$800,000, which was paid in yearly install- 
ments and provided the bulk of his in- 
come the last decade of his life. 


The Man Himself and How He Lived 

When Alfred Noyes visited Albright in 
1927, he found him “living, with the sim- 
plicity of a Thoreau, in a small frame 
house.** And, although this seems some- 
what of an exaggeration, we are told that 
the Albrights lived simply even before 
hard times forced them to move out of 
the Tudor mansion. For instance, E. B. 
Green spoke of how much: he liked the 
Albrights’ having their “old school maids,” 
instead of a more ostentatious butler. How- 
ever, lack of ostentation did not exactly 
become simplicity, when there were five of 
these “old school maids” as well as two 
cooks, a laundress, seven gardeners, and 
Dumbleton, the chauffeur! 

The first Albright house on Ferry Street, 
which burned in 1901, was a turreted af- 
fair with the air of a brown Gothic cas- 
tle. During the fire, Albright happened 
to meet E. B. Green on the grounds, and 
immediately asked, “Well, Green, brought 
the new plans with you?” When Green 
did produce the new plans, they called for 
a replica of St. Catherine’s Court, a Tudor 
country house near Bath, of which the 
exterior of the new house was an exact 
copy. The interior, however, was designed 
as nearly as possible like that of the old 
house, with an octagonal entrance hall and 
a lofty music room, for which a $12,000 
organ was built. Albright himself was not 
particularly fond of music, but Mrs. Al- 


13. Alfred Noyes, Two Worlds for Memory 
(Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1953), p. 217. 
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Various rooms in the Albright Home in the early 1900's 
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John J. Albright House, 730 W. Ferry St. On the left, the house as it was rebuilt 


Bee 


following the fire of 1901. On the right, the previous house between 1880 and 1890. Mr. 
Albright is holding the horse, and his wife is seated in the wagon. 


bright loved it and sponsored many musi- 
cals in the house. 

In later years, the parties in the Al- 
bright house became a source of legend. 
The children used to give little plays for 
their friends in which the curtain was a 
hand-woven tapestry. And the house was 
the scene of a number of debutante and 
wedding parties for the Albright girls and 
daughters of his friends. Perhaps the gay- 
est of these was his daughter Elizabeth’s 
“coming out” party, given just before Al- 
bright lost his money. At dinner, the tables 
filled several rooms and were built espe- 
cially to fit in with the house. They were 
lighted only with candles, and centered 
with arrangements of fruit. The Flower 
Room, which had a marble floor and col- 
umns, was banked with masses of flowers 
from the Albright greenhouses. The great 
2-storied hall was hung with holly and 
pine and wreaths of laurel studded with 
fruit. Here, young and old danced. This 
party seems significant as an indication 
that large amounts of money could be 
spent tastefully, and that parties did not 
have to include a “thirty-foot artificial 


14. Description of party in Larkin, Art and 
Life, p. 293. 
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lake enclosed in a gold cage where swans 
sailed up and down." 

When Albright wanted real simplicity, 
he took his family to Wilmurt Lake in the 
wild Adirondacks, to which he started go- 
ing about 1890. Here, he could fly east 
for brook trout while expert guides rowed 
him, and, shortly after the turn of the 
century, he commissioned a score of skilled 
woodsmen to build him an exact replica of 
a Swiss chalet. Like the Scranton Library, 
it was “complete, substantial, and a mode! 
of its kind,” being constructed entirely of 
hand-hewn timbers and with an encircling 
balcony. Notwithstanding Edmund Hayes’ 
tennis court carved from the forest and 
the stable and horses near the chalet, life 
at Wilmurt really was simple, as is at- 
tested by the privies behind the woodshed. 

It was undoubtedly Albright’s great love 
of nature that made Wilmurt his favorite 
vacation spot. His second wife preferred 
Northeast Harbor, Maine or the Jekyi 
Island Club, but he could not wait to 
get back to his lake in the Adirondack 
wilderness, where he could observe the 
birds and squirrels. In Buffalo he liked 
to take long walks in the gardens with his 
children, and, besides catching and mount- 
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ing butterflies we are told that he went 
into raptures over trees of different kinds. 
His favorite poems were Coleridge’s 
‘Hymn before Sunrise in the Vale of 
Chaumouni” and “Rise of the Ancient 
Mariner.” 

The Jekyl Island Club, off the Georgia 
coast near Brunswick, had been started 
in 1886, after J. J. Hill, W. K. Vander- 
bilt, G. F. Baker, and several others sent 
two doctors around the world seeking a 
healthful spot as a winter refuge offering 
privacy and comfort. Jekyl had both, as 
well as a combination of pine forests, salt 
air, and sulphur springs. The beach was 
hard and white, the woods were stocked 
with game, and Spanish moss trailing from 
the great oaks added a picturesque touch. 
Sweating laborers worked for weeks in the 
broiling Georgia sun slashing a rolling 
golf course out of the forest, and tons of 
shell were collected along the shore for 
winding roads through the trees. The 
trails needed no other paving, for the own- 
ers gave strict orders that the only mode 
of transportation would be buggies and 
bicycles. Later, little battery-driven scoot- 
ers known as “red bugs” were introduced. 
Shortly after the place was made habit- 
able, King Humbert of Italy gave J. P. 
Morgan, the elder a herd of wild boars 
for hunting. Life centered around the 
large clubhouse, a rococo structure built 
more for comfort than beauty, and here 
the millionaires gathered to dine on ter- 
rapin and “perhaps swap a railroad or two 
over cocktails.” Membership was limited 
to one hundred.*® 

Albright joined the Jekyl Club sometime 
during the 1890’s, and about 1910 he 
bought Joseph Pulitzer’s 20-room “cot- 
tage.” There was a very formal atmos- 
phere at Jekyl, exemplified by the black 
tie required for dinner at the clubhouse, 
but we are told that the Albright house- 


15. This paragraph is paraphrased to retain 
the style of the article “Exclusive Jekyl Island 
Site May Be A New Coney Island” in Sunday 
News, June 15, 1947. 


hold lacked this formality. After the fam- 
ily had gathered for a large, leisurely 
breakfast, Albright would sit for a while 
in the sun parlor, reading his newspapers 
and watching the birds.‘** And then he 
might bicycle to the beach or get into a 
game of doubles on Frank Gould’s in- 
door tennis court. In the afternoon, a 
drive along the shell trails or a game of 
golf was always followed! by a lengthy tea, 
accompanied by good conversation. After 
dinner, to which they were conveyed by 
the Club carriage in bad weather, the 
men generally went to the smoking room 
for real talks, or Albright would organize 
a rubber of bridge. There was no night 
life at Jekyl. 

Although everyone knew each other at 
Jekyl, there was no obligation to see peo- 
ple one did not choose to see. And, as 
a matter of fact, Albright did not asso- 
ciate much with men like Morgan and 
Baker, because he found them rather un- 
interesting. In reference to a particular 
family, he once said that he felt they 
led dull lives, not necessarily because they 
had so much money, but because they 
did not use it wisely for the enrichment 
of life. Therefore, he felt somewhat apart 
from many of his fellow millionaires. When 
Alfred Noyes visited him at Jekyl, Albright 
took him on a round of visits, introduc- 
ing him to William Rockefeller and others. 
On their way back, they passed some 
pools full of alligators, and Albright point- 
ed out to Noyes with some glee the strik- 
ing resemblance between some of the mil- 
lionaires and the alligators.** 

Mrs. Albright was interested in arche- 
ology and was chairman of a literary club 
which sponsored lectures and poetry read- 
ings. And it was through his wife’ activi- 
ties, in which he took a lively interest, 


16. From what we have been able to gather, 
Mr. Amory’s anecdote, related in The Last Re- 
sorts, about Albright’s wanting to join the Jekyl 
mockingbirds in his second incarnation is apoc- 
ryphal. 

17. This anecdote is related in a letter from 
Mr. Noyes to the writer, January 23, 1957. 
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that Albright met Noyes, as well as Walter 
de la Mare and Joseph Lindon Smith, 
the noted Egyptologist. When the Buffalo 
Fine Arts Academy celebrated its Golden 
Jubilee in 1912, Smith wrote and pre- 
sented a Greek pageant entitled “The 
Birth’ of Art” 

telling in elaborate allegorical form . . . 
the tale of the rude beginnings of art 
in the stone age, the development of 
pagan art, and, finally, after tribula- 
tions and discouragements, its supreme 
fruition in the form of which we see 
the latest developments.’® 

The pageant, with a cast of eighty, was 
played in the central statuary court of the 
gallery, and “brought with it something of 
the spirituality, the inspiration, which the 
best art invariably conveys.”?® 

The year 1912 also marked Albright’s 
second European grand tour, which was 
accomplished on almost as large a scale 
as the first. The family took over a whole 
floor of a pension in the Swiss Alps, and 
the two youngest children stayed there 
with “Fraulein,” while the others took 
trips into the Dolomites, Austria, and Ger- 
many in the Locomobile. 

Another trip the Albrights took a year 
or two later was a journey to the West 
Coast in the private car of John G. Rodg- 
ers, vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. The Grand Trunk Pacific line 
had just been laid, and their train was 
the first to reach Prince Rupert, British 
Columbia. 

Albright was perhaps somewhat unap- 
preciative of art’s “supreme fruition in 
the form of which we see the latest de- 
velopments,” for we learn that he was 
“humorously indignant” about some of 
the gallery’s modern acquisitions. When 
Noyes found him living “with the sim- 
plicity of a Thoreau,” the gallery was ex- 
hibiting something Albright called “a 
brass egg,” and he insisted Mr. and Mrs. 


18. “Academy Notes”, Golden Jubilee num- 
ber, 1912. 
19. Ibid. 
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Noyes should go with him to see it. Noyes 
describes the visit: 

The Albright Gallery contained much 
that was beautiful — but there it was, 
solemnly pedestalled in the centre of 
all that fine craftsmanship, a great brass 
egg slightly tilted to one side, and... 
somewhere about the middle the faint- 
est suggestion of an embryo human 
nose. . . . The disconsolate founder 
(donor) of the gallery led us up to it. 
We were accompanied by the curator, 
whom Mr. Albright with great solemn- 
ity had asked to explain the work to 
us. The curator took the request quite 
seriously, and, tilting his head to the ex- 
act angle of the egg, placed one finger 
on his forehead, and in a deep earnest 
voice remarked “Well, to begin with, 
it is an Abstraction.” At this, to the 
obvious surprise of the curator, Mr. Al- 
bright went into another room. When 
he returned he was still wiping the tears 
from his eyes.?° 

Possibly Albright’s apparent preference for 
“all that fine craftsmanship” can be com- 
pared to his preference for cars like the 
Locomobile. Like the Ford automobile, 
the “brass egg” was expressive of a new 
generation, one which Albright found a 
little hard to understand. 


Assessment of Albright’s Importance 
In 1929, Albright was awarded the 
Chancellor’s Medal by the University of 
Buffalo, and on the occasion of the pres- 
entation, he was referred to as a 
dauntless promoter of Buffalo’s indus- 
trial development, generous contributor 
to institutions of welfare and of learn- 
ing, donor of the Albright Art Gallery, 
exemplar of Buffalo’s highest standards 
of civic responsibility and of unpreten- 
tious social conduct, who has created 
for his city’s fame more than one last- 
ing monument and who not only 
through these foundations but also 
through a long life of simple greatness 


20. Noyes, Two Worlds for Memory, p. 217. 


has dignified Buffalo in the eyes of the 

world.** 

To give a complete picture of Buf- 
falo’s industrial growth, one would have 
to examine the reasons for its failure to 
keep pace with cities like Cleveland and 
Detroit, which are certainly no more ac- 
cessible to raw materials and trade routes. 
Albright felt that this failure was attribut- 
able to a lack of community spirit on the 
part of the city’s wealthy citizens. As one 
observer put it, at the time of the donation 
of the gallery: 

Such men as Albright are too scarce 

here. . . . I have lived here sixty years 

and it is the finest public gift I ever 
heard of in the city. I wish we had 
more such men.”? 

And another citizen commented: 

Mr. Albright is a . . . pioneer in this 
line of philanthropy in Buffalo. He is 
the first man of large wealth here to 
appreciate the needs of the city and do 
his part to supply them. I could name 
men of the past and present who ac- 
cumulated great wealth here by slow 


accretion, who even denied themselves 


the comforts of life to hoard money. 

They have done nothing for Buffalo. 

But Albright . . . enjoys all the comforts 

of great wealth and is mindful of the 

wants and comforts of others.** 

When, in 1905, Albright was chosen by 
Grover Cleveland as one of the directors 
in the reorganization of the Equitable Life 
Insurance Company, a Buffalo newspaper 
remarked: 

The stockholders of the Equitable 
have ample cause to congratulate them- 
selves on Mr. Albright’s . . . acceptance 
of the responsibilities of a place on the 
board of directors of the corporation. 
To the people of this city and all who 
have come to know Mr. Albright 
through his works, his acceptance is an 


21. Buffalo Evening News, February 22, 1929. 


22. Buffalo Commercial, January 16, 1900. 
23. Ibid. 


even greater compliment to the Equita- 
ble than his selection on their part is to 
him. His association will bring the 
company the element of strength and 
public confidence that only the elec- 
tion of such men of integrity could give 
to it. His influence on the board will 
be in the direction of safe and honora- 
ble business methods rather than vast 
financial exploitations. Mr. Albright’s 
private fortune is a fair index of his 
methods. Those who know him most 
intimately say he has never been worth 
over five million dollars, though his 
financial associations and various indus- 
trial enterprises would warrant the be- 
lief he was worth two to four times that 
amount, and the scale of his benefac- 
tions to Buffalo equals if it does not 
exceed Carnegie’s.** 

All these encomiums bring to mind Al- 
bright’s observation that money must be 
used wisely for the enrichment of life. 
And they are also reminiscent of Cotton 
Mather’s reference in the early eighteenth 
century to the two callings of a godly 
man. The first was, of course, “to serve 
the Lord Jesus Christ”; the second, “a 
certain Particular Employment, by which 
his Usefulness in his neighborhood is dis- 
tinguished.” Mather added: 

A Christian at his Two Callings is a 
man in a Boat, Rowing for Heaven 
... If he mind but one of his Callings, 
be it which it will, he pulls the oar, but 
on one side of the Boat, and it will make 
but a poor dispatch to the Shoar of 
Eternal Blessedness.** 

The actual life, so traditional in Ameri- 
ca, was a natural outgrowth of the Puri- 
tan attitude, for it was only through con- 
stant activity that one could prove hin: 
self a worthy member of the community 
of the elect. And the acquisition of money 
was one of the pursuits in which one could 


24. Buffalo Evening News, June 29, 1905. 
25. Quoted in Gabriel, Democratic Thought, 
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be active with the sanction of the Church, 
because it was understood that one did 
not acquire money for oneself but held it 
in stewardship for the community. There 
is no need here to trace the evolution of 
the Protestant Ethic from John Bull, the 
early Boston merchant, through Samuel 
Sewall to Benjamin Franklin and beyond. 
Suffice it to say that by the time men like 
Drew, Gould, and Fisk arrived on the 
scene the active life and the acquisition of 
money had become ends in themselves, 
and the philosophy from which they had 
sprung had been all but forgotten. 

Albright, then, was perhaps unusual in 
that he realized the emptiness of a life 
devoted solely to making money. To be 
sure, by his era the place of religion had 
changed greatly, and “Usefulness in his 
neighborhood” had become equivalent to 
serving “the Lord Jesus Christ.” Albright’s 
belief that religion must be a good thing 
because it has helped so many people 
shows him to have been a true disciple of 
Franklin. 

Emerson once said: 

They should own who can adminis- 
ter, not they who hoard and conceal; 


not they who, the greater proprietors 
they are, only the greater beggars, but 
they whose work carves out work for 
more, opens a path for all. For he is 
the rich man in whom the people are 
rich, and he is the poor man in whom 
the people are poor; and how to give 
all access to the masterpieces of art and 
nature, is the problem of civilization." 
Or, to recall Hamlin Garland, “The 
founding of vast libraries and universities 
and art museums is the first formal step, 
the preparation-stage; expression will fol- 
low swiftly.?”7 Albright not only “opened 
a path for all” through the Scranton Li- 
brary and the Gallery, but he also “carved 
out work for more” by helping to bring 
the steel plant to Buffalo and through his 
activities in the field of hydroelectric 
power. A city is only as strong as its 
strongest citizens, and we feel it can be 
truly said that John J. Albright, who took 
such a great interest in the life of his 
community, “dignified Buffalo in the eyes 
of the world.” 


26. From essay “Wealth.” Emerson, Com- 
plete Essays, p. 700. 
27. Garland, Crumbling Idols, p. 152. 


British Regiments at the Lewiston Portage Site 
by Richard L. McCarthy and Harrison Newman 


HE Lewiston end of the Long Portage 

on the Niagara River is by its very 
nature a strategic position, and it has 
been a crossroads of north-south, east- 
west traffic for centuries. Succeeding 
waves of civilization have left their im- 
print on its rocks and under its soil, and 
to an active imagination the accumula- 
tion of history in the area seems almost 
tangible. 

Members of Ondiara Archeological 
Chapter of the Buffalo and Erie County 
Historical Society have been engaged in 
research at the site for the past several 
years, and a report of their prehistoric 
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finds there has already been published.* 

The chapter of history written by the 
British at the Portage during their long 
occupation of the Frontier is particularly 
well documented from the archeological 
standpoint, and seems equally deserving 
of mention. As was noted in the previous 
report, British recoveries were made from 
the twelve-to-fourteen-inch level of occu- 
pation at the site, and were extensive. 
Uniform buttons, coins, china, and other 
items all help to tell the story. 


1. Richard L. McCarthy, “The Lewiston 
Portage Site,” Niagara Frontier, 8: 8-12 
(spring 1961). 
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The British took control of the Frontier 
from the French in 1759, even as those 
intrepid missionaries and explorers had 
earlier assumed authority over the Indian 
tribes in the area. To consolidate the 
position, the British established a chain of 
forts and blockhouses all along the 
Niagara Gorge. These were designed to 
be within cannon shot of one another, and 
one of the most important was construct- 
ed at the Portage, where a tramway for 
transporting goods from river level to the 
top of the Escarpment was also built. 

This fort appears to have been star- 
shaped, and evidence of extensive trench- 
ing and of other defensive measures has 
been uncovered. It was probably one of 
those outposts of Empire for which the 
British long have been noted. A “home 
away from home” is strongly indicated, 
and there is ample evidence that some of 
the officers stationed there were accom- 
panied by their wives and families. 

One must pause a moment to admire 
the courage of these ladies who so gallant- 
ly followed the drum into the wilderness. 


How strange frontier ways must have . 


seemed to them! Perhaps they were often 
alarmed, and homesickness for a more 
ordered way of life must frequently have 
assailed them; but they can seldom have 
complained of being bored fer there was 
too much going on. 

The original name of the Portage Fort 
has been lost, and no great battles were 
fought there, but it must have been in a 
constant bustle, with the coming and go- 
ing of travelers, traders, Indians, and 
military units. Judging by the extraor- 
dinary quantity of soldierly artifacts re- 
covered by the archeologists, there can 
scarcely have been a time when the Fort 
was not entertaining representatives of 
one or the other of the many famous 
British regiments which served on this 
side of the Atlantic during Colonial 
times. 

From military records in Canada and 


England, and from the personal bits and 
pieces found at the site, it is easy to 
evolve a stirring vision of these soldiers. 
One can almost see them, passing in re- 
view against the dramatic background of 
the Niagara Gorge, bright buttons on 
their scarlet-and-white uniforms winking 
in the sunlight and banners rippling in 
the breeze from the river, as they move 
with precision to the music of fife and 
drum! 

Leading the parade would be members 
of the 17th, the 60th, and the 47th Regi- 
ments, who, under the command of Cap- 
tain Montresor, built both Fort and 
Tramway in 1764. The 17th, or Leices- 
tershire, Regiment of Foot was formed in 
London in 1688. It was sent to the Colo- 
nies in 1757, under Colonel John Forbes, 
and took part in the siege of Ticonderoga. 
Upon the death of Colonel Forbes, the 
Regiment was commanded by Colonel 
the Honorable Robert Monckton, and 
formed a part of the army which con- 
quered the French in Canada. Later, men 
of the 17th helped to capture New York, 
fought at Trenton in 1776, and were 
among those present at the Battle of 
Brandywine. They captured Philadelphia 
in 1777, some were captured themselves 
at Stony Point, in 1779, and others were 
finally defeated with Cornwallis at York- 
town. 

The 60th, or King’s Royal Rifle Corps, 
gave an equally good account of itself. 
Once called the 62nd or Royal American 
Regiment, it was formed in the Colonies 
in 1756. Its motto, “Celer et Audax” was 
given it by General Wolfe for distinguish- 
ed bravery during the siege of Quebec 
in 1759. 

Composed almost entirely of expert 
backwoodsmen, the 60th could meet In- 
dians and Colonial forces on their own 
terms. Accustomed to fighting from 
cover, Indian-style, it was more mobile 
under frontier conditions than the formal, 
European-trained troops. 

The 60th was prominent at the cap- 
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ture of Montreal, and engaged in many 
skirmishes thereafter, at Niagara and at 
Forts Littleton, Beford, Pittsburgh, and 
Detroit. Some of these men fought 
throughout the Revolution, and surren- 
dered to George Washington at York- 
town, but even then they did not leave 
the country. One of the very few outfits 
to remain in America, they returned to 
Fort Niagara, and dug in there until it 
was finally turned over to the infant 
United States of America in 1796. Small 
wonder, then, that they turned up again 
in the War of 1812! 

The third Regiment represented at the 
erection of the portage fort was the 47th, 
or Lancashires. These soldiers were 
among the original “Red Coats” whose 
presence on the scene roused the Colon- 
ists to open rebellion. They were first 
at Bunker Hill, were stationed at Boston, 
and were finally captured with “Gentle- 
man Johnny” Burgoyne at Saratoga. Their 
bravery is unquestioned, but their dis- 
ciplined mode of making war was un- 
suited to the rugged Frontier where only 
guerilla-type fighting could succeed. 

In addition to the three leading regi- 
ments that established the Fort, six other 
famous British outfits are represented in 
our imaginary review. Evidences of the 
presence of members of the 8th, 10th, 
34th, 26th and 29th Regiments and the 
King’s Royal Rangers were found by 
the archeologists of Ondiara Chapter. Let 
us look more closely into the record of 
their accomplishments. 

An important part in Colonial history 
was played by the 8th, or King’s Regiment 
of Foot familiarly called “The King’s 
Eighth”. It served with distinction on the 
Frontier, after coming to the relief of the 
15th Regiment at Quebec and Montreal in 
1768. Many of its members, like those 
of the 60th, were Colonists who remained 
loyal to the Crown, and this increased 
its efficiencey in rough-and-tumble war- 
fare, but did nothing to add to its popu- 
larity among their rebellious kinsmen. 
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Border raids were a specialty with the 
8th, and Washington’s hungry winter at 
Valley Forge was largely due to the war 
of attrition it waged on the farms and 
fields of New York State. 

One of the first Americans to achieve 
officer status in the 8th was the famous 
Walter Butler, who later transferred to 
his father’s unit, Butler’s Rangers. When 
the Revolution opened, in 1776, the King’s 
Eighth was stationed on the Canadian 
Frontier. Subsequently, it participated in 
the Siege of Fort Stanwix, and the Battle 
of Oriskany, the bloodiest engagement of 
the Frontier campaign. After the Revo- 
lution, the Regiment returned to Eng- 
land, but 1810 found it again in Canada, 
and all ready for the War of 1812. In 
1813 they captured Ogdensburg and 
fought at York (Toronto), Sackett’s Har- 
bor, Lundy’s Lane, Fort George, Stony 
(Creek, Forty-Mile Creek and Beaver’s 
Dam, and, in December 1813, helped 
capture Buffalo. In 1814, we find them 
covering the retreat at Chippawa, re- 
capturing Fort Niagara, laying siege to 
Fort Erie, and fighting at Snake Hill. 
They retired to England again in 1815. 
Sir Isaac Brock served in this outstanding 
Regiment as an Ensign. 

Probably among those present at the 
famous Boston Tea Party were soldiers of 
the 10th, or North Lincolnshire Regiment 
of Foot, who appeared on the Colonial 
scene in 1768. They fought at Concord 
and Lexington, those stirring engagements 
which served as curtain raisers to the War 
for American Independence. Theirs were 
among the brilliant “Red Coats” which 
made such excellent targets for Colonial 
riflemen at Bunker Hill, and their bravery 
was evidenced by their determined and 
disciplined advance under fire. 

During most of the Revolution, the 
10th Regiment officially confined its ac- 
tivities to New England, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, but it is a matter of record 
that it was so decimated by disease, pri- 
vation, and other disasters that various 
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units were detached and became parts of 
other outfits. This would perhaps explain 
the presence of 10th Regiment uniform 
buttons at the Portage site, as there is no 
account of the presence here of the entire 
force. 

The 34th, or Cumberland Regiment of 
Foot was well-named, for it certainly 
covered a lot of ground. In 1764 they 
were in Florida, but thirteen years later 
we find them evacuating Montreal to the 
victorious American forces. Evidently 
they became acclimated equally to 
Florida heat and Canadian snow, for they 
shortly thereafter turned these same 
Americans back from Quebec in the midst 
of a raging blizzard. They were not so 
successful in the latter part of 1777, how- 
ever. They won a split decision at Fort 
Stanwix, and later suffered a resounding 
defeat at Saratoga with General Burgoyne. 

Still one of the oldest and most famous 
of all British regiments is the 26th, or 
Camerons, although it did not, perhaps, 
see a great deal of action on this side of 
the Atlantic. It took part in the defense 


of Quebec in 1775, was present at Fort , 


Ticonderoga, Crown Point, St. John’s, 
and Fort Chambley that same year, and 
fought at Forts Montgomery and Clinton 
in 1777. John André, later hanged as a 
spy, was commissioned a Captain in the 
26th. It is interesting to speculate how 
and when artifacts belonging to the 
Camerons came to be at the Portage site. 

The 29th Regiment, or Worcestershire 
Foot, came to the Colonies in 1765, and 
made itself so unpopular, during the next 
five years, that it was attacked by the 
outraged citizens of Boston in 1770, the 
first official combat of the Revolution. In 
1775 they fought at Quebec, and they 
bow out of the picture in 1777, after be- 
ing taken prisoners at the Battle of Sara- 
toga. 

A note of contrast to the Red Coats in 
our Portage Review is struck by the King’s 
Royal Rangers, who were familiarly 
known as “Johnson’s Greens”, this being 


the predominant color of their uniforms. 
Another Colonial outfit, it was made up 
almost entirely of New York loyalists, and 
was formed at the beginning of the Revo- 
lution. Its Commander was Sir John 
Johnson, whose father, Sir William, gave 
his name to Johnstown, New York, and 
was an almost legendary hero among 
whites and Indians alike. For this reason, 
discovery of a Royal Ranger button at 
the Portage site marked a red-letter day 
for members of Ondiara Chapter, al- 
though its presence there is scarcely sur- 
prising, since the Regiment took part in 
all the border skirmishes along the New 
York Frontier. 

Among all the parading Regiments of 
His Majesty’s army, we must leave a space 
for the Royal Marines, for they, too, are 
represented at the Portage by a uniform 
button. We have no way of knowing why 
a Marine should have been at Lewiston, 
or how he happened to lose one of his 
buttons there. Perhaps he was sightseeing 
in the neighborhood, or perhaps his but- 
ton was carried there by some Indian col- 
lector of regimental insignia. We do 
know, however, that the most famous bat- 
tle fought by the Royal Marines during 
the Revolution occurred in 1779, between 
the Bonhomme Richard, under Capt. 
John Paul Jones, and the Serapis, under 
Capt. Richard Pearson, and this fact 
alone would make them worthy of a 
place in history. 

In a report of this nature, it must be 
understood that, while many other fa- 
mous regiments were present in the 
Colonies, we mention only those whose 
regimental tokens were actually recover- 
ed from the site in question. It is known, 
for instance, that detachments of both the 
5th, or Northumberland Fusiliers, and the 
famous Butler’s Rangers were stationed 
only a few miles away from the Portage 
at Old Fort Niagara, and it is to be pre- 
sumed that quite possibly they visited 
such an interesting spot, but since no 
tangible trace of their passing has been 
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discovered there, we must leave a dis- 
cussion of their campaigns to other his- 
torians. 

It is interesting to note that, while the 
archeologists also found many French but- 
tons in the level of excavation devoted to 
that country’s occupation of the site, it 
has been virtually impossible to identify 
the regiments represented because French 
buttons were not numbered or inscribed 
until December 11, 1762, three years after 
the French left the Frontier. 

Much more is known about the English 
ones, which carried regimental numbers 
as of September 21, 1767, and bore their 
makers’ names on the reverse side after 
1790. Private soldiers’ buttons were made 
of lead or pewter, cast in molds. Officers’ 
buttons were much grander, their uni- 
forms being fastened and decorated with 
buttons of gilt and silver. 

Another difference between English 
and French military occupations of the 
Portage is found in the types of gun flints 
used by each. The English flints are 
heavy and dark, made of material found 
largely in Suffolk County, England, 
where flint is still being quarried today 
for the benefit of antique-weapons fan- 
ciers. The French flints, on the other 
hand, are made of a characteristic light 
amber stone, found only in the provinces 
of Champagne and Picardy. 

Archeologists know that many gun 
flints are usually recovered from the site 
of any early military encampment. It was 
estimated that each one was good for only 


twenty firings, so they were supplied to 
the troops in great numbers. 

Various other interesting bits of ord- 
nance have been found at the Portage. 
Parts of the famous British “Tower Mus- 
ket” were among them, and decorative 
metal trigger guards and other forms of 
gun ornamentation, as well as many dif- 
ferent types of bullets and small cannon 
balls. The English measured their shot 
by number-to-the-pound-weight. For in- 
stance, shot weiging 36 to the pound were 
used for a gun with a bore of about 4 
inch. Many such have been found, to- 
gether with several other sizes, some grape 
shot, and several 3-lb. cannon balls. 

It is, of course, difficult to analyze cor- 
rectly the national source of projectiles 
other than flint points, and this is es- 
pecially true of things recovered from the 
site in question, since it was so continuous- 
ly occupied. Probably a great many of 
the bullets found there are a result of the 
Battle of Queenston Heights, fought 
mostly just across the Niagara river, in 
the War of 1812. We shall never know. 

It seems fitting to end the account of 
the regiments at the Portage site by men- 
tion of one of the most touching finds 
made there — a child’s toy soldier, made 
of metal, which was recovered from the 
English level. His uniform appears to be 
a replica of the 60th, or Royal American, 
regimentals, and of all the gallant men 
who marched through the pages of his- 
tory at the site, only this one small repre- 
sentative was left, to “hold the Fort!” 
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A Plan For Preserving Historic Sites in Erie County 


Remarks of Ralph M. Barnes, Com- 
missioner, Erie County Department 
of Planning, at meeting of the Erie 
County Historical Federation, Blas- 
dell, N. Y., February 14, 1963. 


HE Erie County Department of 
Planning is grateful for this oppor- 


tunity to discuss a proposed program for 
using county planning as a tool to help 
preserve our valuable historic heritage. 

I have had the privilege of being your 
County Commissioner of Planning for 
13 months. In this period, three agita- 
tions to “do something” about preserving 
historic buildings came to our attention. 
The first was the campaign to save the 
Wilcox Mansion on Delaware Avenue. It 
looks as if this building has been saved 
only temporarily. The second agitation 
concerned the Vaughn Homestead on 
Grand Island, which has been saved. The 
third is quite recent. An old schoolhouse 
in Lancaster is to be disposed of by the 
new consolidated district. We’ve had an 
informal request for the county to buy it. 
Now, as far as your county government 
is concerned, these flurries of activity were 
very interesting, but we couldn’t partici- 
pate very usefully. Why? Because our 
board of supervisors and the executive de- 
partments don’t have any over-all plan 
showing which are the most important 
sites or how many important sites there 
are. Consequently your county govern- 
ment must stand somewhat aloof on each 
individual project for lack of a county- 
wide plan for action. Both legislative and 
executive branches need to know more 
facts — costs, particularly, before they can 
act decisively. 

The solution to this situation is to pre- 
pare a county-wide analysis of all historic 
sites and a plan showing how they should 
be preserved. This is what your County 
Department of Planning now proposes. 


Saying this is easy; carrying it out will 
require much steadfastness and good will 
by everyone interested. Your federation 
and you as historians will find yourselves 
asked to contribute a great deal to this. 
The most obvious reason for this is that 
we in the Department of Planning aren’t 
historians and you are. A second reason 
is that there has never before been an 
Historic Sites Preservation Plan prepared 
by a county in this state. In fact, my in- 
quiries have uncovered only one other 
county government in the nation that has 
worked in this field. What we propose, 
then, will be a pioneering effort. If I may 
be permitted a pun, a pioneering effort is 
to be expected of a county in the Niagara 
“Frontier.” 

This project consists of two principal 
efforts. The first is the collection of in- 
ventory data on all possible sites. We feel 
that, with your cooperation, this should 
not be too time-consuming or onerous. A 
member of our staff, Mr. Gary Petrichick, 
will contact local historians and get your 
local inventory. We hope to be able to 
complete, with your help, this collection 
process by the fall of this year. 

The second effort is somewhat morc 
complex. This is the evaluation of the 
sites and the “grading” of them into 
various classes of importance. When this 
grading is complete, our department can 
then prepare a county-wide plan for his- 
toric site preservation. 

Let me interject here what our plan 
will consist of and what authority it can 
have. To do this, I must first describe 
what a comprehensive master plan is in 
a county in New York State. The proce- 
dure and content are specified by the 
General Municipal Law. This law per- 
mits a county planning agency to prepare 
and adopt a comprehensive master plan. 
This plan is an advisory document and 
cannot be used in any legal fashion actu- 
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ally to control the action of a county de- 
partment, the county’s board of supervi- 
sors, or any city, town or village govern- 
ment. The plan is an advisory guide only. 
Those of you who are familiar with the 
procedures of city, town or village plan- 
ning will recognize this advisory idea. 

Our county’s comprehensive master 
plan at present shows highways, parks and 
open areas, and types of land develop- 
ment such as residence, business, or in- 
dustry. Our plan is an advisory guide in 
each of these aspects. The highway ideas 
on it would need to be accepted by state, 
county and local highway builders before 
they become realities. The land develop- 
ment ideas on the plan would have to be 
carried out in local zoning ordinances. 

Erie County’s comprehensive . master 
plan does not, at present, include any pro- 
posals for the preservation or maintenance 
of any specific historic site. We are pro- 
posing to remedy this situation by prepar- 
ing a county-wide historic sites plan and 
adopting it as an integral part of the 
county’s comprehensive master plan. 
When this is done, we will have an of- 
ficial advisory plan on what to do about 
historic sites. 

It is possible that a city, town or village 
may wish to use our historic sites plan by 
adopting the portion that applies to it as 
part of their own master plan. This 
would give the plan the added strength of 
official local recognition. 

The Historic Sites Plan should have 
considerable impact on government deci- 
sions — federal, state, county, and local 
— and particularly so, if it is based on a 
solid factual survey and analysis, and, 
perhaps even more important, if it has 
the support of the county’s historians. 

It might be objected that it isn’t pos- 
sible to produce an absolutely correct plan 
due to the need for additional research. 
This problem can be met by the realiza- 
tion that the plan can be amended when 
new information makes this desirable. 
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Let me return to the “grading” or 
evaluation of the relative importance of 
sites. We anticipate that there will be at 
least four categories of importance — 
national, state, county, and local. The 
national category will include those few 
sites that can be said to be of genuine 
interest to our county as a whole. Places 
associated with the two presidents from 
Erie County would certainly be worthy of 
consideration for this top rank. Sites of 
interest in the development of our state 
would rank second. Examples of this type 
would be first class examples of early set- 
tlement in the area. The third rank 
would be sites of interest to our country 
and its immediate region. Buildings as- 
sociated with all periods of our growth 
would be possible candidates here. In the 
fourth group would be plans and buildings 
typical of early settlement in each locality. 

Of course, some sites might be eligible 
for two or more categories due to their 
particular characteristics. For example, 
an old stage-coach house in a town would 
be an important local landmark and also 
be of county interest as the best surviving 
example of a stage-coach house in the 
entire county. 

Places listed in the first three ranks — 
national, state and county — will be of 
particular interest to your county govern- 
ment. These are the sites where the De- 
partment of Planning, or the County 
Executive, or the Board of Supervisors 
may wish to join a campaign for preser- 
vation of a specific site. We would no 
longer be “aloof,” but could participate 
more effectively. In some cases, the 
county government might actually recom- 
mend county purchase and operation if 
the specific situation was favorable. As 
you know, any such purchase would have 
to be approved by the County Board of 
Supervisors. But, with an over-all Historic 
Sites Plan available as the factual back- 
ground, an informed decision would be 
much more likely. 


Saying that we'll put each site in one 
of four categories is easier than actually 
doing it in a specific instance. I am con- 
fident, however, that we can reach agree- 
ment on these if we proceed carefully. 
Since the staff of the Department of 
Planning does not include any trained his- 
torians, I suggest that the Federation par- 
ticipate by forming a committee to work 
with us. This committee should be able 
to hammer out the details of a site evalua- 
tion method and a rating procedure that 
will be practical. 

Let me reiterate what our department 
is prepared to do. First, we offer clerical 
and mapping services in the collection of 
data on all known historic sites. Second, 
we will participate with the historians in 
the evaluation of sites to obtain an over- 
all sites plan. Third, we will prepare the 
background materials for a report on the 
work, and lastly, we will adopt the His- 
toric Sites Plan as part of the Comprehen- 
sive Master Plan of Erie County. 

In proposing this ambitious undertak- 
ing, we know that we'll need your sup- 
port. We’ve also informally asked for the 
support of the county’s architects through 
Mr. Shelgren’s committee of the Amert- 


Buffalo’s Early Gardens 
by Olga Lindberg 


“WANTED — First Rate Gardener 
who is capable of laying out orna- 
mental Grounds and Yards, and well 
acquainted with Horticultural ar- 
rangements generally.” 


HIS advertisement appeared in a 

Buffalo newspaper in March 1832. 
Dr. Ebenezer Johnson (Buffalo’s first 
mayor) needed a gardener to take care 
of his grounds. His “stone cottage” at 
the corner of Delaware and Tupper, was 
really a mansion surrounded by a large 


can Institute of Architects Chapter. Our 
County Historian will also be able to give 
important advice and assistance. It can 
be a very stimulating experience for us all. 

Let me close by pointing out that we 
should all view such a program not only 
as a cooperative exercise in the area of 
local history, but also as a development 
program for our county. When we make 
the best of our historic heritage we are 
also helping to build a better county. It 
will have at least three development ef- 
fects: improve our tools for education, 
which will help attract people to our area; 
improve and diversify our cultural and 
recreational program, which will do the 
same thing; and add to the commercial 
life of our community by making visitors 
stay longer. 

I hope I have made clear that your 
County Department of Planning is very 
much concerned about Erie County’s 
past; that it hopes to do something worth- 
while to preserve the sites of historic value 
we still have; and that it wants to work 
with you in developing a plan to save his- 
toric sites. 

Again, thank you for this opportunity 
to speak to you. 


park, enclosed with a picket fence, and 
ornamented with trees, shrubs, plants and 
flowers, walks and waterfalls, and fish 
ponds . . . with deer feeding and “gam- 
boling” on the lawns . . . so, of course, 
he needed experienced help. 

Buffalo always has been a city of gar- 
dens; even before 1830, when the first 
homes were built, there were small, clap- 
board or brick dwellings, placed at one 
side of the lot with ample space at the 
other side for a garden, which could be 
seen from the street. As the village grew, 
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the gardens increased in size — some, like 
Mayor Johnson’s, covering several acres. 
By 1840 the population had increased to 
18,000 people. Many were very pros- 
perous, had comfortable homes, and lovely 
gardens. 

One of the outstanding gardens be- 
longed to Russell H. Heywood (First 
President of Buffalo Board of Trade.) He 
lived on Seneca near Ellicott and his or- 
chards and fruit trees were the finest ob- 
tainable. Some of the trees were imported 
from New York nurseries and, true to 
gardening tradition, he generously gave 
grafts and seeds to neighbors and friends. 

There were gardens the length of Main 
Street, even in the business section, and 
one of the largest was Judge Ebenezer 
Walden’s garden, on Main near Edward, 
which covered three acres. 

A high, brick wall, at the corner of 
Swan and Franklin Streets, protected the 
garden of George B. Webster from the 
winds off Lake Erie . . . and at the cor- 
ner of Main and Exchange Streets was a 
lovely rose garden beside the home of 
Mons. Alphonse Le Couteulx. 

The Bela D. Coe garden at the corner 
of Niagara and York Streets was a show 
place during the 1840’s. Mr. Coe operat- 
ed the Stage Lines and was a prominent 
business man and Mrs. Coe was famous 
in gardening circles for her rare and 
beautiful roses. Their home was com- 
pletely surrounded by garden and lawns 

. and in the early records the Coe 
garden is described as “a pleasaunce with 
knottes and mazes.” The “knottes” 
probably referred to herb gardens planted 
in the shape of bow knots and the 
“mazes” were hedges, closely trimmed, 
and planted in intricate designs. The re- 
port goes on to say — “The grounds are 
tastefully laid out in geometric order, and 
with labyrinthian walks. The borders are 
stocked with a large and valuable collec- 
tion of shrubbery, including a rare collec- 
tion of roses, chiefly from France.” 

A special feature of the Bela D. Coe 
garden was described in detail 
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“Under the umbrageous shade of a noble 
maple, in a retired portion of the grounds, 
is a large rustic sofa, constructed of clay, 
etc. and covered by a beautiful growth 
of close, fine grass; this being kept closely 
shaven, and withall so perfect in symmetry, 
renders it at once an unique and elegant 
oeuvre of a lady’s genius.” 

But not all the gardens were elaborate 

. one is described as “an old-fashioned 
garden, which could take care of itself.” 
It was “a tangle of roses, sweet peas, 
hollyhocks . . .” and shaded by pear, 
cherry and plum trees (Green Gage, 
Reine, Claude, White Magnum Bonum 
and Red Egg). The Magnum Bonum 
plums were so large they would rest on 
top of a tumbler. In the summertime 
bees buzzed through the garden and 
around the apiary at the back of the house. 

And of course in the gardens were many 
birds . . . both barn and chimney swal- 
lows — house wrens — marlins — song 
sparrows — bluebirds and blue jays — 
“the cedar bird with pointed feather cap 
and tip of red wax on its wing.” — 
orioles, redwing blackbirds, woodpeckers, 
humming birds, owls — hawks and of 
course sparrows ... but no robins? In 
checking with the Buffalo Museum of 
Science they say that many, many years 
ago robins were a deep-woods bird and 
very shy . . . perhaps in 1850 they did 
not come as close to the houses as they do 
today. . . . At any rate, robins were not 
listed among the garden birds. 

On the west facade of the Smith JI. 
Salisbury house at the corner of Court and 
Pearl was a sun dial... and on sunny days 
passers-by stopped to check the time . . 
and were reminded by the inscription on 
the dial . . . “Tempus fugit”. Of course 
time flies . . . but how could time pass 
more pleasantly than in a garden? 

“What a desolate place would be a 
world without flowers? It would be a face 
withcut a smile; a feast without a wel- 
come,” to quote Mrs. Clara Lucas Bal- 
four, the English temperance leader. 


Books You May Want To See 


Prologue to War: England and the United 
States, 1805-1812. By Braprorp PEr- 
KINS. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1961. Pp. x, 
457. $7.95. 


It has often been said that if transatlan- 
tic wireless or cable communication had 
been available 150 years ago this June, the 
war that took its name from the year 1812 
would not have occurred. The assertion 
is supported by the fact that two days 
before President Madison signed the dec- 
laration of war, British Foreign Minister 
Lord Castlereagh announced the decision 
of the Government to repeal the obnoxious 
orders in council. Since the orders, which 
excluded American ships from continental 
European ports while British ships were 
licensed to enter them, were the foremost 
cause of complaint against Great Britain, 
notice of their impending repeal would al- 
most certainly have prevented a declara- 
tion of war, which nearly every one was 
looking for an honorable means to avoid. 

Viewing the situation as portrayed in 
this excellent new book by Bradford Per- 
kins, we can go a step further and say 
that even without benefit of electricity, 
more discerning diplomacy on either side 
of the Atlantic would probably have pre- 
vented war. In England, manufacturers 
and their spokesmen in Parliament had 
for years been pressing for repeal of the 
orders in council, which had resulted, 
through American counter-measures, in the 
closing of the American market. Their 
pressure had at first been in vain, but in 
the spring of 1812 it gathered new power 
from a serious economic depression and 
the increased need for the American out- 
let for the unsold goods piling up in Brit- 
ish warehouses. The signs that repeal was 
bound to come were plain to see, but the 
United States Minister, William Pinkney, 
had returned home for sufficient reason, 
and the chargé d’affaires who remained in 
London simply did not read the signs. In 


Washington, therefore, Congress and the 
Administration proceeded toward war in 
the mistaken belief that the British Gov- 
ernment was to remain obdurate. 

In Washington, too, the British Minis- 
ter, Augustus John Foster, failed to read 
correctly the signs of American anger and 
exasperation. Though the War Hawks had 
been talking war since November, 1811, 
and though Congress had after a fashion 
been preparing for war, Foster took his 
ideas from the Federalists, and the Feder- 
alists assured him that Mr. Madison’s Ad- 
ministration could not be kicked into war. 
The British Government, therefore, as- 
sumed that it could take its time about 
repealing the orders in council without 
danger that its cold war with America 
might become hot by act of Congress. Thus 
precious time was lost, war was declared, 
and the news of repeal, received weeks 
later, could not turn the clock back. There 
was some suspicion of the bona fides of 
the repeal, and other grievances, such as 
impressment and frontier frictions, which 
would not have produced war, were suf- 
ficient to keep it going. 

Whether by chance or design, this ses- 
quicentennial year of the War of 1812 is 
witnessing important reappraisals of the 
causes of the war. This one by Perkins 
is outstanding, based on wide research in 
both England and the United States. It 
probably comes as near as one book can 
to saying the last word on the causes of 
the war. It is, by the way, the second 
in a three-volume series in which, when 
completed, Perkins will have covered 
Anglo-American relations from 1795 to 
1825. Another book published this year, 
The Causes of the War of 1812, by Regi- 
nald Horsman, shorter and less searching 
than the Perkins volume, reaches substan- 
tially the same conclusion. They are alike 
in undertaking to analyze British as well 
as American policy, whereas other recent 
American scholars have tended to take the 
British side of the story more or less for 
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granted. It is rumored that still another 
book, soon to appear, will advance the 
theory that the American proponents of 
war were motivated in part by fear that 
failure of Congress and the Administra- 
tion to stand up boldly for national in- 
terest and self-respect would discredit re- 
publican government and perhaps lead to 
its abandonment. 

All in all, the recent literature in the 
field adds up to a re-emphasis on the mari- 
time causes of the war and a down grading 
of the expansionist urges of the frontier. 
A western desire for Canada, stimulated 
largely by suspicion of British intrigues 
among the Indians, is still recognized as 
contributing something to the war spirit. 
Southern desire for Florida (a possession 
of Britain’s ally, Spain) gets perhaps less 
attention than it deserves. We seem, how- 
ever, to be nearer than ever before to a 
well balanced synthesis of the causes, Brit- 
ish and American, that produced the “un- 
natural war” of 150 years ago. 

Juxius W. Pratr 
Williamsville, N. Y. 


Low Bridge, Folklore and the Erie Canal. 
By Lionet D. Wytp. Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse University Press, 1962. Pp. 212. 
$5.50. 


If one were asked to name the most 
important single event in the history of 
this Empire State, the building of the Erie 
Canal would certainly be among the most 
frequent responses. Our appreciation of 
this great undertaking and of its signifi- 
cance in the State’s history is growing all 
the time. The formation of the Erie Canal 
Society is evidence of this, as is the 
amount of writing being done with the 
canal as the central theme. Among the 
more recent works of great value is Na- 
than Miller’s The Enterprise of a Free 
People (Cornell, 1962), which gives us a 
better understanding of the financial 
aspects of the canal operation. A second 
is the subject of this review. It, too, adds 
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to our understanding by giving us a pic- 
ture in depth of another dimension of the 
canal, its social impact. 

To know the Erie Canal is, to a large 
extent, to know this State. The largest 
share of its population lived, and still 
lives, along the water route between Buf- 
falo and New York City. One half of this 
route is Erie Canal country. While it is 
true that today’s pattern of population 
distribution with its ever-growing metro- 
politan complexes, is different from the 
pattern during the Erie’s heyday, still the 
routes of communication and _transporta- 
tion follow the old established lines. For 
a large number of years, certainly up to 
about 1920, this pattern of a few large 
cities, a large number of small cities, and 
an even larger number of small villages 
characterized the pattern of the distribu- 
tion of our people upon the land. It is 
in connection with this pattern and its 
way of life that the Erie Canal was im- 
portant. During the period beginning with 
the construction of the canal (1817-1825), 
through its successive enlargements, to 
the end of the century, New York, while 
continuing its industrial growth at an ever- 
increasing rate, was one of the leading 
agricultural and commercial states. The 
story of the canal is inextricably woven 
with that of agriculture and commerce. 

Professor Wyld has provided us with 
another perspective on the canal. Begin- 
ning with a short chapter on the early 
days prior to the canal, he has brought 
additional insights into the canal as liter- 
ature, folklore, songs and ballads, and 
general social life along the great “ditch”. 
Chapter II, “Low Bridge,” gives us a use- 
ful discussion at some length of terms 
associated with the canal and their mean- 
ing. “Hoggee,” the driver-boy on the 
canal; “heelpath,” the side opposite the 
towpath; “cuddy,” the sleeping quarters 
on the canal boat; “tumble-bays,” sluices 
to carry water around the locks; and 
many more: “rhino,” “skimmagig,” “hoo- 
dledasher,” “shanty boats,” “bull-head 


boats,” all of which should make us bet- 
ter and more critical readers of canal 
history in fact or in fiction. Anyone who 
has come across technical or “slanguage” 
terms in his reading will appreciate this 
chapter. 

In the chapter on “The Old Erie: Canal 
and the Canallers” he refers to the “‘owl- 
ers,” a term for those who smuggled from 
Canada. There is reference to the preten- 
tious Eagle Tavern in Medina, to the 
“Young Lion of the West,” which was a 
phrase used in reference to Rochester and 
to other cities along the route. Such ref- 
erences, frequently in an indirect manner, 
add a good deal to the book. An exam- 
ple: “At Niskayuna, near the site of the 
canal, Charles P. Steinmetz, the “wizard 
of electricity,” labored, and a stone from 
the old Erie aqueduct near by provided 
a base for a Schenectady plaque honoring 
him.” Such statements as this run through 
the writing and succeed neatly in tying the 
past to the more recent past. Troy as the 
“collar city,’ the location of the first pub- 
lication of Clement Clarke Moore’s “an 
Account of a Visit from St. Nicholas,” 
Watervliet, as the “Side-cut,” and similar 
informative bits are scattered liberally 
throughout. All these references keep the 
reader’s interest and add to both the in- 
formative character and charm of the 
work. 

The chapters on Walter D. Edmonds 
and Samuel Hopkins Adams who did so 
much to form the popular picture of the 
canal in literature are especially reward- 


ing. These are analyses in some depth and 
serve to place the canal literature in the 
larger dimension of general United States 
literature. The chapter on folklore like- 
wise places canal folklore in the general 
field. It may very well lead the reader to 
become interested in the field of folklore 
in the larger sense and give him an appre- 
ciation of this field and its many uses. 
Professor Wyld notes Adams’ little work 
in the Landmark series, intended for ju- 
veniles, but actually very useful for adult 
readers, especially as a first or near-first 
book in canal description. The place of 
this literature in the field of regional lit- 
erature is also discussed. 

Niagara Frontier readers will doubtless 
be interested in the help that our local 
collections were for Professor Wyld, espe- 
cially those in the Buffalo and Erie County 
Historical Society and the Grosvenor Li- 
brary. There are some very nice illustra- 
tions, several of which are from our local 
collections. In short, Professor Wyld has 
served us well by this fleshing of the bones 
of history. Teachers will find it very valu- 
able for enlivening their material on the 
canal and New York. The general reader 
will find much that is either new, or looked 
at in a different way. The book is a most 
successful blend of sound scholarship and 
writing skill, of science and of art. 

Eric BRUNGER 

Professor of History 
State University College 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Issue’s Authors 


Most of the contributors to this issue of 
Niagara Frontier need no introduction to 
our readers, but for the benefit of our new- 
er members may we present them. 

Mr. Walter McCausland is a Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Society and has long been a 
member of its Board of Managers. His 
writing talents are extensively drawn on 
by the Niagara Frontier Transit System, 
of which he is Vice-President for Public 
Relations. The author of many articles in 
past issues of the magazine, he read the 
paper we publish here before a recent 
meeting of the Literary Clinic of Buffalo. 

Mr. Birge Albright is the son of Dr. 
Fuller Albright, and in this issue we con- 
clude his memoir of his grandfather, John 
Joseph Albright. 


Corrections 


The following errors have been noted 
in the Summer-Autumn, 1962 Niagara 
Frontier. 

p. 30 “St.” should be “Sq.” 
47 top left, YMCA should be YMA 
bottom left, YMCA should be Public 
Library Bldg. 

49 Hennepin’s “Voyages” should be “A 
New Discovery” according to the 
title page of a first edition. 

50 “Old Holland House” should be of- 
fice of the Holland Land Co. 

In addition we have been asked to iden- 

tify those shown at the rededication of the 
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Mr. Richard L. McCarthy, an official 
of the Lockport school system, is our Hon- 
orary curator of Archeology and has con- 
tributed several articles to Niagara Fron- 
tier. 

Mr. Ralph M. Barnes, A.I.P., is the 
Commissioner of the Erie County Plan- 
ning Department. A relative newcomer to 
Buffalo, he has been instrumental in form- 
ing the Historic Sites Plan Evaluation 
Committee of Erie County, which is un- 
dertaking a county-wide historic sites 
survey. 

Mrs. Olga Lindberg is the gifted pen- 
woman whose articles on a wide variety 
of local history subjects appear frequently 
in the Buffalo press. 


Historical Building, 1929 shown on page 
39. 

They are, left to right: Fred W. Dan- 
forth; Soren M. Kielland (rear), Norwe- 
gian Vice-Consul; Wm. H. J. Cole, British 
Vice-Consul; Evan Hollister; Louis L. 
Babcock; Alexander C. Flick, New York 
State Historian; Chauncey J. Hamlin; 
John H. Finney, Associate Editor, New 
York Times; Charles R. Wilson; Henry 
W. Hill; A. E. Persons (?); Wm. A. Gal- 
pin; Frank H. Severance; Edward S. 
Hawley. 
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Joseph Ellicott, The Embargo, and The War of 1812 


by William Chazanof 


y 1808, Joseph Ellicott could look 
with satisfaction at his accomplish- 
ments as Resident-Agent of the Holland 
Land Company. Largely through his ef- 
forts, the State Legislature had divided 
the counties in western New York in a 
way that was favorable to his Company; 
Agent-General Busti had liberalized the 
granting of deeds so that more settlers 
could vote; a road building program had 
been progressing without excessive ex- 
pense; and Company taxes had not risen 
unreasonably. Moreover, Republican can- 
didates who were friendly to Ellicott were 
being elected to the Legislature, and the 
Holland Land Company’s business had in- 
creased. The future indeed looked bright 
when suddenly, frightened by the threat 
of war with England, Congress passed the 
Embargo Act which produced new diffi- 
culties. 

The Embargo Act created two serious 
problems for Joseph Ellicott. The first 
was the drop in land sales that necessi- 
tated some action to redress this financial 
loss. The second was the threat to the 
political power of the Republican party 
in western New York caused by the oppo- 
sition of many settlers to its embargo 
policy. Both problems challenged Ellicott 
in his positions as Resident-Agent and as 
political leader of western New York. 

Joseph Ellicott “never was a strong ad- 
vocate of the Embargo Measure,”* but he 
consented to give it a fair trial. An ardent 
Republican, Ellicott had great faith in the 
leadership of President Jefferson and en- 


1. Joseph Ellicott to Paul Busti, June 9, 
1810, Joseph Ellicott Collection, Buffalo and 
Erie County Historical Society. All manuscript 
sources cited in this paper unless noted are in 
the collections of the Buffalo and Erie County 
Historical Society. 


dorsed the latter’s beliefs that the United 
States should remain at peace and should 
avoid becoming embroiled in the Napo- 
leonic struggle. Resident-Agent Ellicott 
realized that a war in the United States 
would sharply curtail migration to west- 
ern New York and would seriously reduce 
his land sales. Jefferson was convinced 
also that England and France needed 
American food so badly that a United 
States embargo on these supplies would 
force the European nations to end their 
hostilities or respect American neutral 
rights. Although Ellicott did not fully 
agree that commercial restrictions were 
the correct tactics to effect the strategy of 
maintaining peace, he strongly opposed 
both the Federalists who wanted war 
against France, and the War Hawks who 
urged an open break with England.? In 
the absence of a better solution to the 
threat of war, Ellicott accepted the Em- 
bargo Act. 


With the passage of the Embargo Act » 


in December 1807, Ellicott’s land sales de- 
creased. Because of the trade restrictions, 
Ellicott explained to Agent-General Busti, 
“money has become an Article rarely to 
be seen.” Business was so bad, Ellicott 
continued, that “our receipts the past 
year, out of the large Amount due, have 
been little more than barely sufficient to 
defray the incidental Expenses of the Ad- 
ministration, and pay the Taxes assessed 
upon the Lands placed under my superin- 
tendence.” In fact, the Resident-Agent 
believed that the embargo had affected 
“our Receipts of Cash” more powerfully 
“than War itself.’* 


2. Hammond, The History of Political Par- 
ties in the State of New York, I, p. 275. 
3. Reports of Joseph Ellicott, I, p. 394. 
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Although the commercial restrictions in 
1807 and 1808 had hurt his land sales, an 
unexpected trade with Montreal compen- 
sated for Ellicott’s loss in business. Before 
1807, the Montreal traders had imported 
flour, produce, and potash from the 
American coastal cities, particularly New 
York. The embargo had suddenly cut off 
this trade. In the search for these com- 
modities elsewhere, the Montreal mer- 
chants found that the western New 
Yorkers could furnish many of the com- 
modities which the Canadians had pur- 
chased previously from New York City. 
Boats were then built to navigate Lake 
Ontario and the St. Lawrence River, and 
soon a thriving business developed be- 
tween Montreal and western New York. 
From the Purchase came flour, pork, 
whiskey, pot and pearlash enroute to 
Montreal.* The residents west of the 
Genesee discovered, Ellicott informed 
Busti, that this market was “far more 
convenient and much less expensive to 
transport Produce to than that of New 
York.”® The settlers learned, too, that 
certain of their exports brought them 
higher prices in the Montreal market than 
they had hitherto received elsewhere.°® 
Ellicott pointed out to Busti that “had it 
not been for the Embargo Measure it 
[the Montreal market] would not have 
been discovered at so early a_ period, 
probably by many years.”* 

The illegal trade between western New 
York and Canada® disturbed Ellicott in 
some ways, but he accepted this violation 
of the law because it counterbalanced the 


4. Ibid., II, pp. 78-81. 

5. Joseph Ellicott to Paul Busti, June 9, 
1810, Joseph Ellicott Collection. 

6. Julius W. Pratt, Expansionists of 1812 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1925), 
p: 175. 

7. Joseph Ellicott to Paul Busti, June 9, 
1810, Joseph Ellicott Collection. 

8. Louis M. Sears, Jefferson and the Em- 
bargo (Durham, North Carolina: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1927), pp. 64, 201. 
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great drop in his land sales. The settlers 
used some of the profits from their illegal 
trade with Montreal to reduce their debts 
to the Holland Land Company. The 
property-minded Resident-Agent feared 
that the flouting of the embargo would 
lead to anarchy and cited the case of an 
informer who was tarred, feathered, and 
flogged for revealing smuggled goods to 
an officer of the law.® However, Ellicott 
acquiesced in the embargo violations as 
the price he had to pay to improve his 
business. Thus, the problem of the drop 
in land sales caused by the Embargo Act 
was not met by any specific action on the 
part of Joseph Ellicott. Rather, the newly 
organized Montreal market, an unfore- 
seen development, provided the necessary 
solution. 

With the repeal of the Embargo of 
1809, Ellicott’s business rose.*° The Non- 
Importation Act had replaced the Em- 
bargo Act and permitted Americans to 
trade with all nations excepting England 
and France. The numerous violations of 
the Non-Importation Act made the en- 
forcement of this law almost impossible. 
Commerce revived, more money circu- 
lated, and Ellicott’s receipts increased. In 
the same year, the so-called Erskine agree- 
ment also helped Ellicott’s land sales; this 
Anglo-American arrangement provided 
that Britain would exclude American 
ships from its Orders in Council, if the 
United States would end commercial re- 
strictions against England and would 
forbid its vessels from trading with 
France. Ellicott reported to Busti that this 
rumored treaty, which never went beyond 
the discussion stage, had “such an Effect 
that money became more plenty... 
[as] evinced by our Receipts the present 
season, being nearly double the Amount 
they were last season this Period.”** In 
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1810, when the Macon Bill Number 2 
permitted unrestricted international trade, 
Ellicott’s receipts exceeded his fondest ex- 
pectations.** 

In addition to affecting land sales in 
western New York, the embargo acts 
sharpened a second problem — how to 
keep the Republican party in western 
New York in power. New York State was 
far from unanimous in its reactions to the 
Embargo Act. By conviction, the Federal- 
ists almost single-mindedly opposed the 
trade restrictions.* The victory-starved 
Federalists also saw in the embargo a 
political issue which they hoped would 
bring them success at the polls. The ship- 
ping and mercantile interests suffered 
from the trade restrictions and denounced 
them. An English traveler who visited 
New York in 1808 described the paralyz- 
ing effects of the embargo on a harbor: 

The port indeed was full of shipping, 
but they were dismantled and laid 
up; their decks were cleared, their 
hatches fastened down, and scarcely 
a sailor was to be found on board. 
Not a box, bale, cask, barrel, or 
package was to be seen upon the 
wharves. Many of the counting- 
houses were shut up, or advertised to 
be let; and the few solitary mer- 
chants, clerks, porters, and laborers 
that were to be seen were walking 
about with their hands in their 
pockets. The coffee-houses were al- 
most empty; the streets, near the 
water-side, were almost deserted; the 
grass had begun to grow upon the 
wharves.** 
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Moreover, the Republican leaders dis- 
agreed in their sentiment about the trade 
restrictions. At first, DeWitt Clinton was 
against the embargo, but Daniel Tomp- 
kins, in his first gubernatorial address to 
the Legislature, clearly approved of the 
measure.’® As evidence of the: depth of 
his conviction, Tompkins ordered out a 
detachment of militia to stop the illegal 
trade*® and later called upon Jefferson to 
issue a proclamation that Oswego be 
placed in a state of active insurrection.” 
The bulk of the Republican legislators 
supported Tompkins, and Clinton subse- 
quently reversed his position and sustained 
the governor.*® 

The western New Yorkers were as di- 
vided in their reactions to the Embargo 
Act of 1807 as the rest of the state. A 
great number of settlers felt friendly to 
England and opposed the commercial re- 
strictions and possible war. Many of 
these residents had migrated from New 
England where the people sympathized 
with Great Britain.'® The drop in wheat 
prices hurt the settlers, but particularly 
upset those who could not get their pro- 
duce to market easily. The settlers did 
not fear the Indians on their borders as 
did the frontiersmen in Ohio and further 
west, so this motive for opposing England, 
which was friendly to the western Indians, 
was slight.*° Then there were settlers who 
found that the Embargo Act benefited 
them because it opened a newly found 
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market at Montreal. This group bitterly 
resented any efforts to curb its own ille- 
gal trade with Canada.** 

The political leaders of western New 
York reflected the great differences of 
opinion of the settlers over the Embargo 
Act. The Federalists on the Purchase, 
like their party brethren elsewhere, almost 
unanimously opposed the Act. The Re- 
publicans, on the other hand, lacked such 
unanimity. Joseph Ellicott had acquiesced 
in the necessity of an embargo.** Al- 
though he blamed the trade restrictions 
for the drop in land sales in 1808, he 
noted too that business increased the fol- 
lowing year, that the Montreal market 
benefited western New York, and that the 
Company land sales around Lake Ontario 
had grown. While Ellicott fretted over 
the smuggling, he gained more from the 
embargo than he lost. For, as a result of 
their profits from illicit trading, the set- 
tlers were able to pay their debts to the 
Company, and this more than compen- 
sated for the drop in land sales. 

Republican Peter B. Porter, who had 
re-emerged from political darkness to be- 
come a Congressman from the western 
Congressional district, called loudly for 
war against Great Britain. The regular 
Republicans had punished him for sup- 
porting Burr in 1804 and had caused his 
political eclipse. Porter, however, regain- 
ed his influence, for his friends in On- 
tario County had continued to support 
him. In 1806, the Ontario County Re- 
publicans had wanted him to run for 
Congress but “dared not nominate him 
without consulting . . . [Genesee] Coun- 
ty.”*° Nothing came of their wishes, and 
two years later they repeated their sug- 
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gestion to Ellicott.** This time, Porter 
gained the Republican nomination, won 
the election, and was re-elected in 1810.25 
Once in Congress, Porter became one of 
the War Hawks who sought an open 
break with England. A genuine and 
courageous patriot, Porter, like many 
Americans, felt bitter over England’s con- 
duct on the high seas and feared her close 
relationship with the Indians. Further- 
more, he wanted to add to his already 
sizeable land holdings and was not averse 
to expanding into Canada. He sought, 
too, a monopoly of the shipping trade for 
his Company on the Great Lakes. He 
hoped to take over the business of the 
wealthy English firm of Robert Hamilton, 
which controlled the forwarding trade on 
the Canadian side.** Porter and Ellicott 
thus held opposing views on the role of 
the United States in the Napoleonic wars. 

While in Congress, Porter’s political in- 
fluence grew steadily. A member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, Porter re- 
ceived many requests for military appoint- 
ments that ranged from lieutenant, cap- 
tain, major, to surgeon, and in this way, 
helped build up a following of persons 
who were indebted to him.** In addition 
to granting favors to other people, Porter 
managed to advance his own interests. He 
introduced, for example, a resolution in 
Congress to move the customs house from 
Buffalo to Black Rock. Porter owned 
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much land around Black Rock, and also 
the Porter, Barton Company, which 
shipped goods on the Great Lakes, used 
that village as the base of its operations.”* 
Peter Porter wanted to make Black Rock, 
and not Buffalo, the key city in western 
New York. Congress dodged Porter’s 
resolution and passed it along to Madison 
for a decision. Erastus Granger, who was 
Collector of Port at Buffalo, opposed 
Porter’s proposal,?® but Madison compro- 
mised by ordering that Black Rock have 
the port of entry from April 1 to Decem- 
ber 1, and Buffalo be used the rest of the 
year.°° Porter really had gained his ob- 
jective because the Great Lakes had little 
traffic during the winter months. 

The conflicting views of the people re- 
garding the Embargo Act showed in the 
annual state elections east of the Genesee, 
but the western New Yorkers remained 
loyal to the Republicans. In the 1808 
contest that occurred four months after 
Congress had passed the trade restric- 
tions, the Federalists gained seats in the 
Assembly but the Republicans maintained 
their majority there.*t While the Federal- 
ists made inroads on their opponents east 
of the Genesee, the Republicans in west- 
ern New York continued to return their 
candidates to office. Archibald Clarke 
and William Rumsey, both men friendly 
to Ellicott, won election to the Assem- 
bly,’? and the Republicans also captured 
all four seats in the western senatorial 
district. Although Congress had rescind- 
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ed the Embargo Act on March 1, 1809, 
it came too late to influence the April 
elections. In that year, the Federalists 
won control of the Assembly for the first 
time in a decade.** In western New York, 
however, Republicans Clarke and Rumsey 
were re-elected to the Assembly.** And 
while Federalist candidates carried the 
western senatorial district, the Republi- 
can standard bearers ran ahead of their 
opponents in the Counties of Genesee and 
Niagara.*¢ 

The European war and the less strin- 
gent trade restrictions continued to sway 
the voters east of the Genesee, but the 
western New Yorkers remained loyal to 
the Republicans. The repeal of the Em- 
bargo Act aided the Republicans,’? and 
in the 1810 contest, they wrested control 
of the Assembly from the Federalists and 
kept Governor Tompkins in office. On 
the Purchase, Ellicott’s friends won the 
Assembly seats as Archibald Clarke of 
Niagara County and Chauncey Loomis 
from the County of Genesee emerged vic- 
torious.** In the same year, Loomis mar- 
ried Rachel Evans, a niece of Ellicott®® 
and thus drew closer to the Big Family. 
The voters also chose Republicans for the 
senatorial seats from the western dis- 
trict*® and re-elected Peter Porter to Con- 
gress. The election of 1811 went off 
quietly as the Republicans retained con- 
trol of both houses of the Legislature. The 
electors of western New York returned 
Clarke and Loomis to the Assembly ;** the 
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western senatorial district chose a Repub- 
lican for the upper house. In 1811, the 
election was in fact so placid that Resi- 
dent-Agent Ellicott informed Busti: “. 
[this voting year] had the least Bustle & 
Strife I have ever remembered. The most 
perfect harmony prevailed during the 
whole three Days. I did not understand 
that there was any thing said on the Sub- 
ject of party politics.”’*? 

The increased difficulties between Eng- 
land and the United States were reflected 
in the 1812 election.‘* In that year, the 
Federalists won control of the Assem- 
bly by a slight majority.*t The Republi- 
cans triumphed in western New York, 
however, as Jonas Williams and James 
Ganson won seats to the Assembly*® and 
that party’s candidates from the western 
senatorial district, including Archibald 
Clarke, were elected to the upper house.*® 
In that election too, Buffalo was the only 
town in western New York that favored 
the Federalist candidates.** 

Thus while the voters of New York 
State fluctuated in their support of the 
Republicans between 1808 and the war, 
western New York, under the leadership 
of Joseph Ellicott, remained loyal to the 
party of Daniel Tompkins, DeWitt Clin- 
ton, and Thomas Jefferson. Even though 
the settlers on the Purchase held various 
opinions of the Embargo Act, the “almost 
solid west’*® gave its votes to Republi- 
can candidates. At the same time, the 
men who represented western New York 
in the Legislature had the friendliest 
feelings for Resident-Agent Ellicott. 
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As the relations between the United 
States and England worsened, Ellicott be- 
came increasingly concerned over the de- 
fenses of western New York. He learned 
that the Governor of Canada had shipped 
reinforcements to the Niagara River area, 
yet the United States had made no 
comparable effort to strengthen its under- 
manned Fort Niagara. The contrast in 
the conduct of the two governments led 
Ellicott to raise the question: “Is it not 
a little remarkable that while the British 
are strengthening their Garrisons, that at 
this Time Fort Niagara on our side of the 
River is garrisoned only by an Ensign and 
8 men.”*® Uneasy at the inadequate pro- 
tection of western New York with its vast 
Company properties, he appealed to 
Governor Tompkins to improve the de- 
fenses west of the Genesee River. Tomp- 
kins shared Ellicott’s concern, and in 
1811, agreed to build a large arsenal at 
Batavia.*° The news reduced Ellicott’s 
fears and also delighted him. The erec- 
tion and maintenance of “the largest and 
most commodious Arsenal in the Western 
District of this State,” Ellicott explained 
to Busti, would result in greater spending 
and circulation of badly needed money.” 

While Ellicott sought stronger defenses 
in western New York to prevent a con- 
flict, Peter Porter and his fellow War 
Hawks wanted larger military forces to 
effect a war. Young men of great ability, 
the War Hawks in Congress included 
Henry Clay and Richard Johnson of Ken- 
tucky, Felix Grundy of Tennessee, John 
C. Calhoun and Landon Cheeves of South 
Carolina. Relentlessly, they pressed for the 
annexation of Canada to the north and 
Florida to the south. When Congress as- 
sembled in 1811, the War Hawks capi- 
talized on an opportunity to advance their 
ideas. The House of Representatives had 
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chosen Clay as its speaker and he pro- 
ceeded to place War Hawks on key com- 
mittees. Porter, Calhoun, and Grundy, 
for example, gained membership on the 
important Foreign Relations Committee. 
The War Hawks thus set the stage for 
their desired war against England.*? 

By 1811, Peter Porter had become 
chairman of a special committee of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. Consider- 
ing that he was serving only his second 
term in Congress, his rise had been rapid 
indeed. Clay had facilitated Porter’s ad- 
vance because of their common conviction 
that hostilities against England were de- 
sirable. As chairman of the special com- 
mittee, Porter submitted a report to the 
Congress in 1811 that hinted at war as 
a solution of America’s problems, advising 
the legislators: 

The period has arrived when in the 
opinion of your committee it is the 
sacred duty of Congress to call forth 
the patriotism and resources of the 
country. By the aid of these and with 


the blessing of God, we confidently | 


trust we shall be enabled to procure 
the redress which has been sought for 
by justice, by remonstrance, and for- 
bearance in vain.** 
Porter’s committee offered six resolutions 
that would strengthen the armed forces 
by increasing the size of the regular army 
and by arming merchant vessels.** 

In the Congressional debate that fol- 
lowed this report, Porter and Grundy 
spelled out the thoughts of this commit- 
tee more clearly. Porter favored a war 
against England and he said so openly: 
“It was the determination of the com- 
mittee to recommend open and decided 
war, — a war as vigorous and effective 
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as the resources of the country and the 
relative situation of ourselves and our 
enemy would enable us to prosecute.”* 
The western New Yorker had also con- 
sidered a way that the war would pay for 
itself. “By carrying on such a war at the 
public expense on land,” explained Por- 
ter, “‘and by individual enterprise at sea, 
we should be able in a short time to re- 
munerate ourselves tenfold for all the 
spoliations she [England] had committed 
on our commerce.*® Felix Grundy of 
Tennessee, who belonged to the same 
committee as Porter, admitted candidly 
that the War Hawks wanted a war with 
England primarily to conquer Canada 
and the Floridas. “I therefore feel 
anxious,” Grundy told Congress, “not 
only to add the Floridas to the South, but 
the Canadas to the North of this Em- 
pire.”*? 

In addition to the land rewards of 
Canada for the Northwest and the Flori- 
das for the South, the War Hawks sought 
to goad the people into war by exploit- 
ing America’s fears of the Indians and 
anger at the British impressment of its 
seamen. The inspired leadership of 
Tecumseh had united many of the In- 
dian tribes and threatened to obstruct the 
white man’s steady advance westward. 
The War Hawks contended that England 
supplied arms to Tecumseh’s confederacy 
so that the Indians could restrict Ameri- 
can expansion and also threaten the ex- 
isting frontier settlements. In the south, 
hostile Seminole Indians, along with pi- 
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rates and runaway Negroes, had infested 
the Spanish Floridas and had used that 
area as a retreat after their raids on the 
settlers to the north. The War Hawks 
accused England of allying herself with 
the Indians and denounced her for cling- 
ing to her practice of stopping and search- 
ing American ships and impressing their 
seamen. Insisting that only a war against 
Britain would solve all of these problems, 
the War Hawks urged Congress to start 
hostilities at once, because the European 
war was already occupying the full ef- 
forts of both England and France.** 
The War Hawks timed their demands 
for war perfectly, for the American peo- 
ple had become increasingly impatient 
with the Jeffersonian methods intended 
to keep the United States neutral. Con- 
gress had passed and repealed the Em- 
bargo Act and had then done the same 
with the Non-Intercourse Act. Still feel- 
ing that the belligerent powers needed 
America’s aid to win the war, Congress 
adopted the Macon Bill Number 2 in 
1810. This law provided that the United 
States would cease trading with England 
if France repealed her decrees against 
American trade; or, if England rescinded 
her Orders in Council against American 
commerce, the United States would stop 
trading with France. Napoleon embar- 
rassed Congress and the American people 
when he maneuvered the Macon Bill 
Number 2 to the benefit of France. The 
War Hawks thus argued that the Jeffer- 
sonian ideas to use American trade as a 
weapon to maintain peace had failed. 
Porter and his friends continued their 
unremitting efforts to bring the United 
States into war against Great Britain. In 
January 1812, as a result of War Hawk 
efforts, Congress created an army of 
twenty-five thousand “to defend” the 
United States.°® Porter, in April of the 
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same year, introduced a bill in Congress 
that levied an embargo on British goods 
for sixty days, but the legislators defeated 
this measure. Finally, on June 3, John 
C. Calhoun, as a War Hawk spokesman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
recommended an immediate declaration 
of war against England. Both houses of 
Congress discussed the war motion in 
secret session. To the great satisfaction 
of the War Hawks, Congress declared on 
June 18, 1812 that a state of hostilities 
existed with England.®? Pleased with the 
war declaration, Peter Porter promptly 
resigned his office as Congressman to join 
the actual fighting in western New York. 

Joseph Ellicott had not believed that 
war would come and had opposed any sug- 
gestions for such a policy until its very 
declaration. Three months before Con- 
gress took the momentous step of June 
18, 1812, Ellicott had firmly insisted: “I 
cannot believe that War will take 
place.”** Furthermore, the Resident- 
Agent chided those people who warned 
against England and the Indians without 
sound evidence."* Less than a month be- 
fore the June 18th declaration, he con- 
fidently told Busti: “I do not feel the 
least alarmed on Account of any Scouting 
party from Canada, or any Irruption 
[sic] from that Province.” Moreover, Elli- 
cott did not consider his “situation so ex- 
posed as to place us in harm’s way,” for 
he pointed out to Busti, “our vaults . . . 
[were] nearly as well guarded as those of 
the Bank of Utica.”** Despite his oppo- 
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sition to war, Ellicott thought that a brief 
one could benefit the American people by 
broadening their knowledge of military 
science explaining: “Although I am not 
an Advocate of War, I am nevertheless 
of the Opinion a short War would pro- 
duce a beneficial Effect, as far as to teach 
us the system of military affairs, which at 
present we know very little about.”° 
However, he did not view tangling with 
Great Britain as an ideal learning situa- 
tion. 

While Ellicott opposed the desire of the 
War Hawks for an open conflict with 
England, he had not applied pressure on 
Congressman Porter to alter the latter’s 
views. The Resident-Agent simply did 
not believe that Congress would approve 
of such a risk-laden measure as a war 
against the mightiest maritime power in 
the world. Ellicott had therefore con- 
tinued to concentrate his efforts on the 
state and local levels of government and 
had not interfered with Porter’s conduct 
in federal matters. 

The war brought two important prob- 
lems to Resident-Agent Ellicott. The 
first was how to win the war as quickly 
as possible so that people could feel se- 
cure in buying land and settling on the 
Purchase. The second was how to keep 
the Republican party in control of west- 
ern New York’s politics. These two prob- 
lems threatened Ellicott’s position even 
more than the Embargo had done. 

The news of the June declaration 
caused great confusion and terror among 
the settlers on the Purchase, and, uncer- 
tain of their future, the residents sus- 
pended their customary activities.°* They 
awaited an immediate invasion from 
Canada and also dreaded that the Seneca 
Indians in western New York might join 
Tecumseh’s Confederacy and the British. 
The Canadians, who feared an attack 
from the United States, did not make the 
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prompt assault on the Niagara frontier 
that the western New Yorkers had ex- 
pected. Erastus Granger, as Superinten- 
dent of Indian Affairs, had been working 
to keep the Indians neutral. Three weeks 
before the war started, Granger had met 
with Indian representatives of the Six 
Nations and had urged them to “take no 
part in the quarrels of the white peo- 
ple.”®* Red Jacket, a prominent Seneca 
chief and a talented orator, counseled his 
brethren to accept Granger’s advice, and 
“in the event of war between the white 
people, to sit still on their seats and take 
no part on either side.”°® The Indians in 
western New York followed Red Jacket’s 
leadership. In fact, when the war came, 
they declared that the Mohawks, who 
lived in Canada, were no longer members 
of the Six Nations.7? The Senecas re- 
mained neutral until 1813 when several 
hundred of their warriors joined the 
American forces.” 

Joseph Ellicott acted to alleviate the 
fears of the settlers living on the Pur- 
chase. Shortly after Congress declared 
war, he issued an appeal to the inhabi- 
tants of Alleghany County, assuring them 
that “There was not the smallest Danger 
to be apprehended from any Enemy 
whatever.” Ellicott told the residents that 
he did not believe “any marauding Par- 
ties will leave Canada & make Incursions 
on the United States side of the Lakes 
or Niagara River.” Moreover, he prophe- 
sied optimistically, “ . . . the Number of 
Men we shall have on the Niagara in a 
few Days from this Period will not only 
be sufficient to afford all our Settlements 
the most complete Protection, but if Or- 
ders should be given, to be in a Situation 
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to invade Canada.” Although Ellicott 
had opposed the War Hawk’s objective 
of taking Canada before the June declara- 
tion, he now predicted its seizure in his 
appeal to the settlers: “I have not a doubt 
that in 8 Weeks or three months that that 
Part of the British Empire will be an- 
nexed to the United States.”” 

Despite Ellicott’s assurances, shortly 
after the war started, a strange migratory 
process began on the Purchase. “It was 
really surprising,” Ellicott described to 
Busti, “to see Droves of Families passing 
through this Village [Batavia] to the East- 
ward & at the same time nearly as many 
passing through this place to the West- 
ward for establishing Settlements in 
Niagara, Chautauqua County & New 
Connecticut.” Moreover, the Resident- 
Agent continued “many of the Families 
that moved from their houses and Pos- 
sessions, while they were scized with the 
first Panic of Fear have and are return- 
ing to their Farms.” Ellicott thus con- 
cluded: “. . . if the same Force should 
be kept along the Niagara River that is 
stationed there at present the People will 
return to their Dwellings, and pursue their 
various Avocations in like Manner as if 
War had not been proclaimed.”** Wil- 
liam Peacock, the sub-agent at Mayville, 
reported to Ellicott that many families 
had moved from that village to Buffalo. 
He maintained, however, that the settlers 
had left Mayville for reasons other than 
a fear of the British. Peacock blamed the 
six week military despotism of John Mc- 
Mahan, the local commanding officer of 
the militia. “McMahan,” he explained, 
“had abused several of the militia in a 
shameful manner by beating them with 
his sword.”™* 
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When war did come, Ellicott quickly 
adjusted to the new situation and co- 
operated to the best of his ability. In ad- 
dition to trying to calm the western New 
Yorkers by written appeals, he acted as 
liaison between Colonel Peter Porter and 
General Alexander Rea.” Ellicott relayed 
a request, for example, from Porter to 
Rea that the latter should “order out 
immediately the last Draft that was made 
of the Militia”” On his own authority, 
Ellicott added: “If you have not Orders 
to call out these Men you may proceed 
in that Business; because you will un- 
doubtedly have in a few Days.” “I do 
not believe,” Ellicott assured Rea, “that 
you need to hesitate to take these Mea- 
sures immediately.”*® 

Ellicott also concerned himself with the 
appointment of the new commander of 
the Niagara frontier and consulted Peter 
Porter on this matter. The Resident- 
Agent wanted a strong person assigned 
to that position, but Porter replied: “I 
believe that the Command of Niagara has 
not been committed to the person you 
suppose.”?? Strangely, Henry Dearborn, 
the senior Major-General of the Army, 
had failed to appoint a commanding off- 
cer of the forces in western New York.” 
Governor Tompkins had selected General 
Stephen Van Rensselaer as commander-in- 
chief of the militia, and Dearborn finally 
got around to requesting the patroon in 
August to assume command of _ the 
Niagara frontier.” Not pleased with the 
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appointment, Ellicott evaluated Van 
Rensselaer as a kindly man of limited 
ability who depended on guidance from 
other people. “I take him to be a good 
easy sort of man,” he told Busti, 
pretty much under the Guidance of 
others, without giving himself the 
Trouble to do the acting or thinking 
Part appertaining to such a Station 
as that of a commanding General; 
an amiable man in private life, a 
station where he would always be 
highly respected if he had the forti- 
tude to stand aloof from the homage 
paid to office.*° 
Although Joseph Ellicott did his best 
to help the war efforts, he was impatient 
and critical of the Madison administra- 
tion and of the commanding officer, 
General Van Rensselaer. One month af- 
ter the June declaration of war, the 
Resident-Agent complained to Busti of 
“the slow and tardy steps” of the admin- 
istration and argued: “Had our Execu- 
tive pursued War with Energy all Upper 
Canada [Ontario] might have been an- 
nexed to the United States in two weeks.” 
He began to doubt whether Madison had 
“any serious Intention of annexing the 
Colonies [Canada] to the United States.”** 
Ellicott ardently wished “that the Cana- 
das were subdued,” because, he explained 
to Busti, it “would give us Peace at least 
in this Quarter, and rid our Minds of 
that Anxiety and Suspense that under 
present Circumstances we are bur- 
dened.”’*? He censured General Stephen 
Van Rensselaer for ordering out all men 
eligible for military duty in the northern 
part of Niagara County because that left 
few able bodied males to harvest the fall 
grain. Furthermore, Ellicott insisted that 
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Van Rensselaer could “have called out 
five Times the Number of Men” from the 
Counties of Ontario and Genesee because 
of their larger population.®* 

While no military action took place on 
the Niagara frontier immediately after 
the war started, an attempt to invade 
Canada from Detroit led to disaster. On 
July 12, General William Hull led a force 
from Detroit into Canada.** During 
Hull’s campaign, General Henry Dear- 
born, in command of all the American 
forces, and Sir George Prevost, the Gover- 
nor-General of Canada, agreed, in Au- 
gust, to an armistice on the Canadian 
frontier.*®> Neither Hull nor his enemy 
learned of this compact before they had 
engaged each other in battle. General 
Isaac Brock, an able British commander, 
moved swiftly against the American tres- 
passers, drove them back to the United 
States, and forced Hull to surrender to 
Detroit.®* 

When Madison ordered Dearborn to 
end the armistice and to open an offen- 
sive on the Niagara frontier, the situation 
in western New York would have dis- 
couraged all but the most dauntless of 
men. The well-meaning General Van 
Rensselaer had received orders from Dear- 
born to attack, but the patroon did not 
feel sanguine about success. Hull’s defeat 
had alarmed the settlers on the Purchase, 
and the news of the Indian massacre of 
the garrison at Fort Dearborn terrified 
them. In addition, the American troops 
lacked shoes, clamored for their over- 
due pay, suffered from sickness, and, 
as late as September, had not received 
the promised reinforcements in men or 
war material.*7 Furthermore, when 
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General Alexander Smyth finally arrived 
with the expected reinforcements, Van 
Rensselaer could not persuade him to co- 
operate. Smyth presented his own plan to 
cross into Canada above the Falls and 
refused to accept Van Rensselaer’s already 
well-advanced strategy to invade below 
the Falls.®* 

Despite the many handicaps, General 
Van Rensselaer obeyed Dearborn and 
proceeded with the plan for the invasion 
of Canada and the seizure of Queenstown. 
The patroon selected the night of Octo- 
ber 10 for the crossing, and on that 
date, marched the men to their sta- 
tions. No crossing was made _ because 
the boats lacked oars; the lieutenant in 
charge of the naval operations had caused 
this mishap by blunder or design.*® Two 
nights later, Van Rensselaer again assem- 
bled the troops for the invasion and this 
time a crossing was effected. A sentry, 
however, discovered the _ trespassers, 
sounded the alarm, and a British force 
assembled quickly to repel the Ameri- 
cans.°° Meantime, General Brock, who 
had moved his forces to Fort George af- 
ter soundly beating Hull at Detroit, heard 
the exchange of shots at Queenstown, 
which was only a two hour march away. 
Brock immediately assembled his men and 
hurried them to Queenstown.** The 
Americans seized Queenstown Heights, 
and the British, in their first attack, failed 
to dislodge them.®? When Brock arrived 
with his forces, the second British attack 
literally pushed the Americans back into 
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the river.°* The expected American re- 
inforcements had not materialized and the 
United States thus suffered its second 
humiliating defeat. The following day, 
Van Rensselaer asked to be relieved of 
his command, and Dearborn gave Smyth 
the post that the patroon had held.%* 

General Alexander Smyth tried his plan 
of attack, and failed ignominiously. He 
chose the night of November 27 for the 
invasion, issued a pompous address to the 
troops, and ordered that the crossing 
start. Suddenly, he recalled the already 
embarked troops because he felt that his 
plan would require a minimum of 3,000 
men to succeed. Two days later, Smyth 
repeated the fiasco and the men were 
once more ordered out of the invasion 
crafts; without 3,000 troops, he refused to 
advance. Greatly angered, the troops got 
out of control, shot off their muskets, and 
directed much of their target practice at 
Smyth’s tent. Peter Porter accused Smyth 
of “cowardice,” and a harmless duel be- 
tween the two men followed. Greatly 
ridiculed, Smyth then requested a leave 
of absence which Dearborn quickly 
granted.** 

Bitter at the prolongation of the war, 
Joseph Ellicott blamed the poor general- 
ship of Van Rensselaer and Smyth and 
the insubordination of the militia. He in- 
formed Busti that he was “not inclined 
to place . .. the many failures entirely 
to the fault of the Administration.” 
Rather, he condemned “the Want of (or 
something worse) skill in our Generals 
commanding and the consequent Insubor- 
dination of the Militia, of which the Army 
was principally composed.” Under Van 
Rensselaer, Ellicott explained, “the Army 
on this frontier . . . had more the Ap- 
pearance of an armed Rabble than a mili- 
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tary Band of heroes.” Linking the pa- 
troon’s conduct with politics, the Resi- 
dent-Agent continued: 
The loose Discipline in that Army 
and the great familiarity the General 
used both with private Soldiers and 
Citizens of every Grade induced my- 
self and many others to believe that 
the General meant it more of an 
electioneering Campaign than that 
of actual hostilities, or an Intention 
to make the Conquest of the Canadas, 
and the result has proved the Cor- 
rectness of our anticipated Opinions. 
Ellicott then laid his critical lash on 
Smyth, telling Busti: “. General 
Smyth’s Proclamations clearly evinced to 
my Mind that as a General he is a fool; 
and consequently unfit to command an 
Army.” Refusing to censure Madison for 
appointing Smyth to that command, EI- 
licott added: “. . . there is no knowing 
exactly what a Man is qualified by nature 
to perform until he is tested by Ex- 
perience.”*° 
During the war, political elections con- 
tinued to be held. After Van Rensselaer’s 
defeat and prior to Smyth’s ridiculous “‘in- 
vasion,” the presidential election took 
place. Forced to choose between retaining 
James Madison or voting for their favorite 
son, DeWitt Clinton, the New York Re- 
publicans met in May and nominated the 
latter. Clinton accepted even though the 
regular national Republican caucus had 
already endorsed Madison. Joseph El- 
licott did not deviate in his loyalty to 
Clinton and showed his low opinion for 
the incumbent, telling Busti: “The 
Madisonian administration is truly a con- 
temptible administration.”°* Under the 
able leadership of Martin Van Buren, the 
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Legislature chose presidential electors 
pledged to Clinton.°® The Federalists 
lacked a candidate from their party capa- 
ble of defeating Madison so they sup- 
ported DeWitt Clinton.*° In the final 
electoral tally, however, Madison gained 
128 votes to 89 for his opponent. Al- 
though Clinton carried New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and all the 
New England states except Vermont, he 
failed to capture a single electoral vote 
south of the Potomac.** 

In the first election for state and local 
offices since the war had started, western 
New York supported Republican candi- 
dates and played an almost decisive role 
in the gubernatorial results. In 1813, 
Daniel Tompkins defeated Stephen Van 
Rensselaer by some 3,600 votes, the 
smallest margin of his three terms.*°? The 
western senatorial district gave the incum- 
bent governor a plurality of nearly 3,300 
votes*** and thus nearly decided the 
election. On the Purchase, Van Rensse- 
laer carried Buffalo** and two towns in 
Chautauqua County where peace senti- 
ment ran high,*®® but the majority of the 
voters west of the Genesee favored Tomp- 
kins.1°* Western New York also elected 
three Republican state senators from the 
western district to swell that party’s ma- 
jority in the upper house.*°? Although the 
Federalists gained control of the Assem- 
bly, the Ellicott-led Republicans re-elected 
James Ganson and Jonas Williams from 
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Genesee and Niagara Counties respec- 
tively.°° Thus, despite the war, the 
American military defeats on the Niagara 
frontier, and the political results in the 
rest of the state, Joseph Ellicott and the 
Republican Party maintained their poli- 
tical dominance in western New York. 

Cyrenius Chapin of Buffalo, the poli- 
tical leader of the Federalists, fought the 
war without support from his party. When 
the Federalists held a meeting in the fall 
of 1812 and violently condemned the war, 
Chapin strongly urged his party to assist 
the war measures but they refused.’ 
Militarily, he set them an example which 
they refused to follow as he fought the 
British on land and sea‘’® and organized 
a troop of mounted soldiers.** Inde- 
pendently, he frequently led nuisance 
raids into Canada and annoyed the British 
a great deal.‘’* Chapin’s colorful conduct 
during the war accentuated the differences 
within his party, and the Federalists in 
western New York grew weaker as the 
war advanced. The Federalists had sup- 
ported DeWitt Clinton in the 1812 elec- 
tion, believing that he favored peace.’ 
Prior to the formal declaration of war, 
Clinton, like the Federalists, had opposed 
warfare against England. However, when 
war came, Clinton gave his full support 
to the side that favored the War of 
18124 

In addition to political success, Joseph 
Ellicott was also able to report to Agent- 
General Busti in the second year of war, 
1813, prosperity had returned to western 
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New York. In that year, the Company 
land sales increased and the Resident- 
Agent collected more money from the 
settlers on their debts. As early as Feb- 
ruary, Ellicott informed Paul Busti that 
the great influx of money in the past eight 
weeks had come from the sudden rise in 
the prices of wheat, rye, corn, oats, and 
hay.* The war had brought many 
troops to western New York, and the 
government had paid cash for the sup- 
plies needed by these forces.** The navy, 
too, had depots at Black Rock and Erie 
during the war, and these ports had stimu- 
lated trade a great deal.*1” After Perry’s 
naval victory on Lake Erie, land sales 
rose sharply."*8 

Although the western New Yorkers 
prospered in 1813, the war on the Niagara 
Frontier that year continued indecisively. 
American forces gained control of York 
[Toronto], the capital of upper Canada, 
in April, and before evacuating the village 
a month later, the United States troops 
got out of hand and burned the houses 
of the Assembly.° The United States 
captured Fort George in June,’*° and one 
month later the British reciprocated by 
attacking Black Rock and destroying the 
barracks and a blockhouse there.’** At 
this time, Peter Porter, on his own au- 
thority, invited the Seneca Indians to join 
the United States in its war against 
Britain, and the Indians accepted.**? In 
September Oliver Perry won a brilliant 
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naval battle on Lake Erie to give the 
United States control of this important 
waterway.’** The British, however, con- 
tinued to command Lake Ontario and 
thus balanced off their loss of Lake Erie. 
By November 1813, nearly all of the 
British and American forces were concen- 
trated around the St. Lawrence for the 
fighting there.*** 

The economic prosperity of western 
New York had obscured for a time the 
growing military threat that culminated 
in the burning of Buffalo. To strengthen 
its forces around the St. Lawrence, the 
United States had withdrawn many 
troops from the Niagara frontier. General 
George McClure, who commanded Fort 
George, watched the number of his men 
dwindle to about 100 by December 10.**° 
On that date, not more than 225 regular 
soldiers guarded Fort Niagara, Black 
Rock, and Buffalo and protected the in- 
habitants and military supplies in that 
area.1*® When McClure learned of the 
approach of British troops against Fort 
George, he decided on December 10 to 
evacuate it. 
dents of Newark, for that village included 
Fort George, that his men would burn the 
settlement within two hours. While the 
snow was falling and a wind was rising to 
a gale, the Americans senselessly destroy- 
ed eighty buildings and left some 400 
women and children homeless.**? 

Although Madison disavowed McClure’s 
burning of Newark,’*® the British repaid 
this wanton destruction. With the aid of 
Indians, the British proceeded to burn 
Youngstown, Lewiston, Manchester, 
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He then notified the resi- * 


Schlosser, and the surrounding farms.’*® 
Fort Niagara, 900 yards from Newark, fell 
to the English on December 19 and re- 
mained in their possession to the end of 
the war.**° The British campaign of 
retribution reached a climax on December 
30, 1813 when the invaders burned al- 
most every building in Buffalo.*** Amos 
Hall, who had replaced McClure, gather- 
ed over 2,000 militia and Indians to op- 
pose the British advance on Buffalo, but 
in vain. Many of the militia simply dis- 
appeared just before the battle started, 
and, after a few shots were exchanged, 
the rest of the American troops fled.'*? 
Batavia became the rallying point where 
the remnants of the army retreated and 
where some of the refugees from the 
Niagara frontier halted.*** The Company 
office in Batavia was converted into a hos- 
pital for the American forces.** The 
English thus revenged the burning of 
Newark. 

The British invasion of western New 
York in the middle of winter caused great 
damage and severe hardship. Describing 
to Busti the panic and headlong flight of 
the settlers eastward, Ellicott reported: 

The Alarm occasioned by the British 
and their Savages by the Descent 
they made upon our Shore, the Burn- 
ing of every Building in the Village 
of Buffalo, and Massacre, not only 
of Men, but women and Children, 
filled the Inhabitants of the two 
Counties of Genesee & Niagara with 
terror, consternation, and dismay. 
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Ellicott continued his narrative: 
The Consequence has been that al- 
most every family, who had the 
means of removing into this Coun- 
try fled hither under the Impression 
that they would be more safe than 
to remain on the west side of Gene- 
see River; as there was no force of 
any Description to prevent them from 
extending their predatory Warfare as 
far to the Eastward as they should 
see fit. 
The Resident-Agent tried to express his 
feelings of fear when he had fled from 
Batavia, admitting: “That same Terror 
I confess I felt to the Degree that I 
deemed it expedient to leave Batavia with 
our women and children and retreat to 
this Place [Lima] about 6 Miles East of 
Genesee River until the Alarm and 
Danger should be over.” Ellicott planned 
to return to Batavia only after he had 
“learned that the Enemy has quitted our 
shore & that a force of drafted Militia 
. . . [was] stationed near the Niagara 
Frontier.””**° 
In its petition to Albany in behalf of 
the refugees from the Purchase, the Com- 
mittee of Safety and Relief at Canan- 
daigua described the extensive misery of 
these fugitives. ““Niagara County and that 
part of Genesee which lies west of Ba- 
tavia,” the petition read, “are completely 
depopulated. All the settlements in a 
section of country forty miles square, and 
which contained more than twelve thou- 
sand souls, are effectually broken up.” 
The petition elaborated: 
Our roads are filled with people, 
many of whom have been reduced 
from a state of competency and good 
prospects to the last degree of want 
and sorrow. . . . The fugitives from 
Niagara County especially were dis- 
persed under circumstances of so 
much terror that in some cases, 
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mothers find themselves wandering 

with strange children, and children 

are seen accompanied by such as 

have no other sympathies with them 

than those of common sufferings. 
The residents of Canandaigua had work- 
ed hard to help the refugees and had 
“made large contributions for their relief 
in provisions, clothing, and money.” The 
task, however, exceeded the resources of 
that village, so the petition solicited the 
Legislature to help.**® 

Responding to this request, the Legis- 
lature appropriated $50,000 toward the 
relief of those who had suffered from the 
British invasion of the Counties of Niaga- 
ra and Genesee. The act specified how 
the funds should be allocated: American 
citizens would get $40,000, the Tuscarora 
Indians $5,000, and the Canadians who 
had taken refuge in New York State the 
remaining $5,000. The Legislature ap- 
pointed Joseph Ellicott, William Wads- 
worth, and Graham Newell as Commis- 
sioners and authorized them to distribute 
the $50,000.57 Anxious that the money 
be given away wisely and expeditiously, 
Ellicott promptly drew up careful plans 
for evaluating the war losses.1** 

Shortly after the British burned Buffaio, 
Ellicott returned to Batavia and concern- 
ed himself with relief for those settlers 
who owed debts to the Company.'*® At 
first, he suggested to Busti that the Hol- 
land Land company lengthen the terms 
of the contracts and also suspend interest 
during the period that Ellicott had closed 
the Batavia office.*° After thinking 
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through the complexities involved in exe- 
cuting these concessions, Ellicott recom- 
mended instead that the Company donate 
a sum of money outright as a simpler 
form of philanthropy. Thus, for the re- 
lief of the settlers on the Purchase, the 
Company contributed $2,000 and Joseph 
Ellicott added $200 from his private 
purse.*** 

During the third year of war, in 1814, 
the American army on the Niagara fron- 
tier succeeded in protecting western New 
York and also gained some victories be- 
fore the war ended in December. General 
Jacob Brown took over the Niagara com- 
mand in April and raised the morale of 
the army while General Winfield Scott 
drilled the men into a competent fighting 
unit.4* Peter Porter supplemented the 
regulars by raising a force of militia and 
Indians. Early in July, Brown’s combined 
forces invaded Canada, won the Battle 
of ‘Chippewa, acquitted themselves well 
at the encounter of Lundy’s Lane, and 
retired across the border in an orderly 
fashion.14* The British troops pursued 


Brown’s army, attacked Fort Erie in Au- ~ 


gust, but failed to capture it.** His army 
weakened by the fighting, Brown asked 
General George Izard for help, and the 
latter, who outranked him, accepted the 
request and took command in Septem- 
ber.*4® After a weak sortie into Canada, 
Izard retreated into inactivity, his repu- 
tation tarnished.'*° With Izard’s failure, 
fighting ceased in western New York."** 

Following the war’s progress closely, 
Joseph Ellicott believed that the British 
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147. Babcock, The War of 1812 on the 
Niagara Frontier, p. 243. 


would re-invade western New York and 
try to seize the arsenal in Batavia. After 
the British attack on Fort Erie in August, 
he communicated his fears to General 
Izard, explaining: 

. it is my opinion that an enter- 
prising party of the enemy of twenty- 
five or thirty men mounted on good 
horses by a cOup de main might pass 
the Road from the Post [Fort Niaga- 
ra] to this place in perfect Security, 
seize and take possession of the Ar- 
senal before the people of the village 
would be apprised, and destroy the 
munitions of War and building. 

To prevent such an attack, Ellicott offered 
to provide some Company land near the 
arsenal on which to build huts, if Izard 
would send more men to protect the arms 
stored there, elaborating: 
Should General Izard deem it ex- 
pedient to order a guard for the ob- 
ject I have suggested I will make a 
tender of ground during the period 
it may be wanted, well adapted for 
the erection of huts thereon, con- 
venient to the Arsenal, of sufficient 
extent for a company, battalion or 
regiment, with liberty for the public 
to cut down and use what timber 
they may find necessary for the erec- 
tion of huts, and also to cut down 
and use whatever wood they may 
have occasion for fuel and other 
purposes.*** 
Quickly accepting  Ellicott’s 
Izard pointed out: 
Nothing has hitherto prevented me 
from stationing a Detachment of 
Troops near Batavia but the Difficul- 
ty of obtaining quarters for them. 
Your offer of the Use of Land and 
Timber removes this Objection. In 
a few Days, I will send a Force which 
will be sufficient to protect the pub- 


proposal, 


148. Joseph Ellicott to George Izard, Nov. 
18, 1814, Joseph Ellicott Collection. 
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lic stores and private property against 
the Depradations of the Enemy.**® 

Another year of fighting had also 
brought another state election and the 
political results in 1814 pleased Ellicott 
and his Republican friends. The Federal- 
ists lost control of the Assembly and had 
an even smaller minority in the Senate.’®° 
The pattern of Republican victories in 
western New York continued as Genesee 
and Niagara Counties elected Joseph Mc- 
Clure and Isaac Sutherland respectively 
to the Assembly ;?** both men were friends 
of Ellicott. The western senatorial dis- 
trict sent three Republicans to the upper 
house.**? 

Resident-Agent Ellicott and the settlers 
in western New York were overjoyed when 
peace came because they had suffered a 
great deal in this war. The settlers west 
of the Genesee had endured as much, if 
not more, than any other group in the 
United States, for the land around Lake 
Ontario and Lake Erie had borne the 
brunt of the fighting.*** On the Purchase 
in 1815, money was scarce, commerce had 
almost come to a standstill, and the set- 
tlement of new districts had practically 
ceased.*** Most of the residents were 
therefore in poorer condition than on the 
eve of the war. 

Despite the embargoes and the war, 
Joseph Ellicott had managed to maintain 
his position as Resident-Agent of the Hol- 

149. George Izard to Joseph Ellicott, Nov. 
21, 1814, ibid. 

150. Hammond, The History of Political 
Parties in the State of New York, 1, p. 376. 

151. Hough, Census of the State of New 
York, p. 181. 

152. Hammond, The History of Political 
Parties in the State of New York, I, p. 376. 

153. Babcock, The War of 1812 on the 
Niagara Frontier, p. 243. 

154. North, Our Country and Its People, 
p. 147. 
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land Land Company and political leader 
of western New York. He had acquiesced 
in the embargo philosophy and_ then 
realistically accepted the illegal trade be- 
tween western New York and Montreal 
when it brought prosperity to the settlers 
and to the Company. Althought the em- 
bargo had at first hurt the residents on 
the Purchase, they had remained loyal 
to the Republican party during the entire 
period of these commercial restrictions. 
Throughout the war, Ellicott had worked 
faithfully to bring the conflict to a speedy 
and successful close. 

Between 1808 and 1815, two other Re- 
publicans had increased their political in- 
fluence. Erastus Granger, by keeping the 
Indians under control, had strengthened 
his position, but his authority centered 
mainly in the Buffalo area. Peter Porter’s 
flamboyant role as a War Hawk in Con- 
gress and then as a military leader had 
made him better known throughout the 
United States, and by 1815, Albany and 
Washington saw vote-getting possibilities 
in his name. Porter, like Granger, posed 
no serious threat to Ellicott’s political 
leadership west of the Genesee for the 
General’s influence was not strong on the 
Purchase. 

The British had so ravaged the Niaga- 
ra frontier that, at the close of the war, 
there was a serious decline in the morale 
of the western New Yorkers. Joseph Elli- 
cott, however, remained optimistic about 
the future of that section of the state. 
When DeWitt Clinton started to talk 
about building a canal linking Albany and 
Lake Erie, Ellicott, who could visualize 
its great value to the Purchase, readied 
himself for an active role in support of 
this rehabilitating project. 


Pictures of the Ferry International 


by Erik Heyl 


HE Lower Lakes Marine Chapter of 

the Buffalo and Erie County Historical 
Society during the past years has been 
building up a collection of scale models 
of boats that have been closely connected 
with the history of Buffalo and the Niag- 
ara Frontier. Represented, among others, 
are the Walk-in-the-Water, the first steam- 
boat to navigate Lakes Erie, Huron, and 
Michigan, and to visit Green Bay and the 
Soo; the Merchant, the first commercial 
iron-hulled screw propeller on the Great 
Lakes; the famous schooner Wings; the 
whaleback John Ericsson, a frequent caller 
at Buffalo; the well-known cruise-ship Oc- 
torara, whose trips began and ended at 
Buffalo; the little Orleans which sidled 
back and forth between Ferry Street and 
Fort Erie until a few years ago; and the 
Buffalo & Lake Huron Railway Company’s 


car-ferry, International, the first on the . 


Great Lakes, which from 1857 to 1873 
ran daily between Buffalo and Fort Erie. 

In keeping with the program of adding 
models of vessels significant in Buffalo’s 
history the Chapter ordered the construc- 
tion of the International by Charles Bee- 
nau, known for his excellent and accurate 
workmanship, Unfortunately, Mr. Beenau 
passed away just before completing the 
job. When the order was given to Mr. 
Beenau to build the model only two pic- 
tures of the vessel were known to exist; 
a crude and amateurish pencil sketch by 
Alfred Ellerby and a water-color by Mil- 
dred Green. Both views are owned by the 
Society. It was assumed that the Ellerby 
sketch was made from life, a mistake as 
it subsequently turned out, while the 
Green water-color was based on the Eller- 
by sketch, as acknowledged in the caption. 
A set of %”-plans of the International 
was therefore made from the Green water- 


color, since this was much clearer in de- 
tails and had correct perspective. It quick- 
ly became manifest, however, that certain 
structural details in the Green painting 
were wrongly proportioned as well as in- 
correctly placed, and it was necessary to 
make corrections in the plans. 

However work on the model, based on 
the revised plan, proceeded and the finish- 
ed model of the INTERNATIONAL, 
complete with passengers, crew and pas- 
senger coaches in the Buffalo & Lake 
Huron Railway Company’s colors, was 
presented to the Lower Lakes Marine 
Chapter by the Buffalo Chapter of the 
National Railway Historical Society. From 
the point of view of both steamboat as 
well as railroad fans it was an historic 
accession of tremendous interest. 

During the time the work was proceed- 
ing on the model, an article by this writer 
on the history of the International ap- 
peared in Inland Seas, the journal of the 
Great Lakes Historical Society. The Green 
water-color was used as an _ illustration 
accompanying the article, also a scale pro- 
file drawing made by the writer. Later 
on the Green water-color was also used 
in George Hilton’s excellent book, The 
Great Lakes Car Ferries. Everybody took 
it for granted that this was a reasonably 
correct portrait of the International and 
was content. 

The first small cloud of doubt appeared 
on the horizon when city maps of Buf- 
falo showed that the landing slip in Buf- 
falo of the International was located on 
the breakwall about half-way between the 
southwesterly extensions of Connecticut 
Street and Vermont Street, whereas in the 
Green water-color the landing was stated 
to have been at the foot of Porter Ave- 
nue. Nevertheless, the faith in the cor- 
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rectness of the appearance of the vessel 
in the Green water-color remained unshak- 
en. The model had in the meantime been 
delivered to the Chapter and put on ex- 
hibit in the Museum. The knockout blow 
was delivered last September when the 
Fort Erie Times-Review published a pho- 
tograph of the International moored at 
the Fort Erie wharf, a photograph which 
had just been unearthed in a private home 
where it had been filed away with family 
memorabilia for ninety years. 

There is an old saying “It never rains 
but that it pours,” the proof of which 
is again demonstrated by the finding of 
two more pictures of the International at 
the Buffalo slip. The one picture is an 
oil painting by Lars Sellstedt at the Al- 
bright-Knox Art Gallery; the other a 
wood-cut from an illustrated magazine. 
Both are panoramic views of the harbor 
of Buffalo viewed from the vicinity of 
Fort Porter. The Sellstedt oil was painted 
in 1871 and is titled “Buffalo Harbor 
from the Foot of Porter Avenue”; the 
wood-cut is dated 1873. 

After the ferry service had been dis- 
continued to Fort Erie late in 1873 por- 
tions of the structures on the breakwall 
between the Black Rock Canal and the 
river were converted into a club house 
and occupied for a number of years by 
the Buffalo Yacht Club. 
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These three pictures, 7.e., the photo- 
graph, the oil, and the wood-cut were 
done while the International was still in 
service; unfortunately they demolish any 
and all claims of accuracy made for the 
Green water-color. The oil and wood-cut 
both show tower-like structures on cither 
side of the landward side of the loading 
structure, exactly like the photograph, 
while these structures are not shown in 
the water-color. They show an entirely 
different type of bridge across the Black 
Rock channel, a swing bridge which is 
pivoted on an island in the middle of this 
channel. Nothing like this appears in the 
Green water-color. Proof of the essential 
correctness of the oil and wood-cut pic- 
tures is that both island and swing-bridge 
are shown in city maps of Buffalo. 

However the basic question is: What 
did the International actually look like? 
The appearance of the ferry in the Fort 
Erie photograph and in the Sellstedt oil 
is to all intents and purposes identical. 
No comparison is possible with her ap- 
pearance in the magazine wood-cut be- 
cause of the minute size of the latter, In 
both photograph and oil the International 
has an entirely different super-structure 
than in the Green water-color. Also, a 
close examination of the Ellerby pencil 
sketch, muddled and in poor perspective 
as it is, shows the same type of construc- 
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Oil painting by Lars Sellstedt. 1871. Courtesy of Albright-Knox Art Gallery, Buffalo. 


tion: a long central “car barn” of suffi- 
cient height to accommodate passenger 
coaches and box cars, open at both ends 
for about two-thirds the length of the 
main deck and extending the width of the 
hull as far as the guards. On top of the 
guards that extend from the hull to the 
outer edge of the paddlewheel housings 
isa covered passage way, decked over and 
about one-half of the height of the cen- 
tral structure. The paddlewheels are re- 
cessed within the guards. No provision 
is made for the accommodation of pas- 
sengers on the hurricane deck above the 
“car barn.” 

In the Green water-color the hurricane 
deck has a shelter awning and is railed 


in, and the paddlewheels extend beyond , 


the superstructure, which is limited to the 
width of the hull and is closed around 
the stern to which it extends. The wheels 
are far too large, being about 42 feet in 
diameter, whereas the actual diameter, 
according to the building specifications, 
was only 28 feet. Also, the after-posts 
for the frame struts are set back too far 
and would not properly sustain the weight 
of the hull in that location. The main 
deck superstructure is also too close to 
the bows as compared to the photograph 
and the Sellstedt oil. To sum up, as an 
historically accurate picture of the Inter- 
national the Green water-color is com- 
pletely useless. 

The Fort Erie photograph. The two 
towers on either side of the tracks contain 
the hoisting apparatus and _ counter- 
weights for the landing apron which pro- 
vides connections between the end of the 
tracks and the ferry; the apron must 


be adjustable to the height of the water 
surface as well as to the load carried by 
the ferry. That the photograph was taken 
at Fort Erie is proven by the following 
circumstances: first, the landing apron 
and the two hoist towers are NOT built 
on a narrow breakwall; second, there is 
no berthing slip enclosed by long bulk- 
heads extending into the river; third, the 
photographer had his camera set up on 
the nearby shore, whereas on the Ameri- 
can side the nearest shore was several 
hundred feet away, separated by a rather 
wide expanse of the Black Rock harbor. 
On the paddlewheel housing, around its 
circumference, is the legend “BUFFALO 
& LAKE HURON RAILWAY COM- 
PANY” and across the base of the semi- 
circle of the housing the wording “IN- 
TERNATIONAL STEAM BRIDGE” in 
two lines. Evidently, the vessel was called 
a “steambridge,” not a ferry! The same 
expression was used in the listing of one 
of the International’s captains in the Buf- 
falo City Directory of 1871. No strut 
posts are visible in the photograph, as 
they are in the Sellstedt painting, in the 
wood-cut, and in the Ellerby and Green 
pictures. Probably those posts were in- 
stalled to stiffen the hull after the photo- 
graph had been taken, or they fail to 
show against the sky because the original 
photograph has in the course of nearly 
a hundred years become very much faded, 
with loss of contrast. 

The Ellerby sketch. The original as- 
sumption was that this crude pencil sketch 
was made from life. However, a notation 
in pencil that the ferry service was discon- 
tinued in 1872 (actually not until No- 
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Panoramic wood-cut from magazine. 1873. 


vember 6 or 7, 1873) suggests that Ellerby 
made his sketch some years after the 
International had been laid up. He is 
listed in the Buffalo City Directory in 1889 
and 1890 for the first times; he lived at 
119 South Division Street, and was by 
vocation a conductor on the Michigan 
Central Railroad. On the face of the 
sketch are also the names of some captains 
and engineers of the International, none 
of whom were listed in the Directories 
from 1868 thru 1874, except Captain 
James May in 1871 as “Capt. Interna- 
tional Steambridge”. Ellerby probably 
made his sketch several years after the 
vessel had stopped running, as shown by 
his error in the date of 1872 instead of 
1873. On what his sketch is based is not 
known. 
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The Sellstedt oil painting . In this, the 
artist took considerable liberties with the 
actual terrain; the topography was re- 
organized along artistic lines. If the view 
was from the foot of Porter Avenue, look- 
ing south, the ferry landing would not be 
in the scene, as it was located north of 
Porter Avenue. Judging by the map the 
view is from about the foot of Vermont 
Street. However, it was from here and 
down-river that the New York Central 
tracks were located along the Erie Canal 
on the landward side, and no tracks are 
visible. The shack in the left foreground 
appears also in the magazine wood-cut, 
but turned about ninety degrees. Further- 
more, as is shown in the same wood-cut, 
a double-track covered wooden railroad 
bridge, though only one track goes 


1890 or later. Buffalo and Erie County 
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Photograph before 1873 courtesy of Ft. Erie Times-Review, Sept. 13, 1962. Original in 
possession of Mrs. Henry W. Lewis, Ft. Erie, Ont. 


through it, is located directly next to this 
shack. It was at this place, and it is still 
the same spot, where the New York Cen- 
tral tracks, starting from the depot at the 
foot of Erie Street and running along the 
riverward side of the Erie Canal, crossed 
it to the landward side. Aside from the re- 
arrangement of the landscape in the fore- 
ground and that the ferry landing place 
appears farther away than was actually 
the case, Lars Sellstedt correctly and care- 


fully depicted the ferry herself, as well ° 


as the slip bulkheads, the landing-stage 
structures, and bridge approaches. The 
painting was made in 1871. 

The Magazine Wood-Cut. Only a por- 
tion of the panoramic view is shown. A 
copy of the illustration dated 1873, 


Water color painting by Mildred Green. About 1895 or later. Buffalo and Erie 


County Historical Society. 


though no source is given, is in the files 
of the Society. This picture was prob- 
ably drawn from a photograph, as it seems 
to show the most correctly proportioned 
lay-out of the scene, and therefore truest 
to nature and facts. 

It may be of interest to add here that 
the International Bridge across the Niag- 
ara River joining Black Rock with Fort 
Erie was opened to traffic on November 
3, 1873, and that a few days later the 
ferry International discontinued service 
and was moored at Fort Erie. Her last 
document was surrendered to the govern- 
ment September 30, 1874, bearing the 
endorsement “burnt.” According to the 
Merchant Steam Vessels of the United 
States (Lytie List) the International 
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burned on the Detroit River on November 
20, 1874. It took the writer just two 
years to discover that such was not the 
case; there was no record or news item of 
any kind in either the Detroit or the Wind- 
sor newspapers. She burned to a total 
loss at her moorings at Fort Erie in the 
evening of February 2, 1874. An odd cir- 
cumstance is that nobody in Fort Erie 
bothered to call out the local fire brigade, 
although the flames lighted up the whole 
river. But there was help, of sorts, on 
hand; a public-spirited resident of the 
West Side of Buffalo saw the conflagra- 
tion and promptly sent in an alarm from 
the nearest fire-box. When the Buffalo 
fire-apparatus came galloping to the scene 
of the alarm and the boys wanted to know 


The Buffalo Milk War of 1931 


by Paul P. Abrahams 


uRING the years just preceding the 
fie rae market crash of 1929, the New 
York State milk industry, then third larg- 
est in the nation, derived its fortune and 
confidence from an unsaturated and pros- 
perous market for fluid milk and cream. 
In response to the demands of the market 
place, the dealers who purchased milk 
from the dairy farmers and processed and 
delivered it encouraged the dairymen to 
increase production. The dairymen, ac- 
cordingly, enlarged their herds. When 
the depression struck, consumer demand 
fell off creating a large milk surplus and 
reducing the farmer’s income. Reductions 
in retail fluid milk prices, made to stimu- 
late consumption, precipitated wars as 
dealers fought to enlarge their diminish- 
ing markets. 

In the fall of 1931, Sheffield Farms and 
the Borden Company reduced their re- 
tail price for milk in New York City 1¢ 
a quart hoping to stimulate consumption. 
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where the fire was, and when our hero 
pointed across the river, their disgust can 
much better be imagined than described! 
Whether the do-gooder was or was not 
hauled into court for sending a false 
alarm is not in the records! 

In conclusion, all that now remains to 
be done to set the records of the appear- 
ance of the International straight is to 
revise the writer’s Inland Seas article, to 
republish George Hilton’s book on Great 
Lakes Ferries, this time with the correct 
illustrations, and to rebuild the Chapter’s 
model of her. Where to get the money 
for that job is a real question. Any vol- 
unteers? 


Buffalo, N. Y., January 15, 1963. 


The Sheffield Producers Cooperative and 
the Dairymen’s League Cooperative, the 
producers’ organization supplying the two 
dealers, agreed to take a cut of 34¢ a 
quart.* 

In Buffalo, William Weckerle and Sons, 
the largest independent milk distributor 
in the city, reduced its retail price by 2¢ 
a quart and inaugurated a twenty-four 
hour phone service to take new orders.* 
Weckerle made the reduction in Buffalo 
for the same reason that Sheffield and 
Borden cut their price in New York. 
George Weckerle, vice-president of the 
firm said: 

Realizing that literally thousands of 

families in Buffalo and vicinity are fi- 

nancially embarrassed to an extent 


1. New York Times, October 24, 1931, 
p. 19. 

2. Buffalo Courier-Express, November 11, 
1931, p. 7. The cut came on November 8. 


which has necessitated either the cur- 
tailment of the daily milk supply or 
shutting it off entirely, we have decided 
upon this sharp reduction.* 
Other independent distributors followed 
suit in establishing the new price at 10¢ 
a quart for Grade B milk delivered. They 
expected to take a loss until they arranged 
price adjustments with their producers. 

On November 17, Lang’s Dairy, and 
the Sparks Dairy, Inc., both purchasing 
their milk from the Dairymen’s League, 
reduced their retail price to 6¢ a quart.* 
John J. Horan, president of the Sparks 
Dairy explained: 

Whether intentional or not, the recent 

price reduction in milk has been sur- 

rounded by a veil of insincerity in which 
the public and the farmer have been 
made the goat. In fairness to all we 
have seen fit to strip the entire situa- 
tion of all camouflage by the only meth- 
od which will consistently bring condi- 
tions in the industry back to stability.® 

The Buffalo milk war began. Most 
dealers adopted the new price scale of 6¢ 
a quart for Grade B milk delivered and 
5¢ at the store. Some smaller distributors, 
ill-equipped to fight such a war, main- 
tained their price at ten cents a quart 
delivered. They appealed to their patrons 
to stick by them. 

Henry Kart, president of Henry Kart, 
Inc., a small distributing concern, ex- 
plained that it would be financial suicide 
for the independent dealer and _ starva- 
tion for the farmer if the independent 
dealer met the demands of the war. Kart 
said that it cost him 7¢ a quart just to 
transport, process and deliver his prod- 
uct. In order to compete, he would have 
to get milk from the producers for noth- 
ing.° 


3. Ibid., November 9, 1931, p. 1. Wecker- 
le stated that he gained 7,000 patrons during 
the war. Ibid., December 6, 1931, VII, p. 1. 


4. Ibid., November 18, 1931, p. 11. 
5. Idem. 
6. Ibid., November 19, 1931, p. 13. 


For this economic reason, most of the 
independent dealers saw the 6¢ price cut 
by Sparks and Lang as a move to destroy 
them and absorb their business. They 
suspected that the Dairymen’s League sup- 
plied Lang, Sparks, and nearly thirty other 
dealers in the Buffalo area with milk cheap 
enough to keep them in the black even 
with a 6¢ retail price? The League 
(by far the largest cooperative in the 
State) could take the loss and spread it 
among its 50,000 members through the 
blended price plan. Consequent events 
supported the independents’ suspicions. 

Henry Hutt, president of Hutt’s Dairy, 
another large independent concern, met 
with his producers and told them that he 
could not afford to take the losses of the 
war.® The sliding price scale in Hutt’s 
producer contract did not go low enough 
for him to make a profit on 6¢ milk. The 
dairymen released him from the contract. 
Hutt sold out to the Dairymen’s League 
Association. 

The independent producers soon real- 
ized that they would have to agree to 
take ruinous prices or see their outlets 
bought up by the League. The Unity Co- 
operative Dairymen’s Association supplied 
Weckerle and about thirty other dealers 
around Buffalo. When the retail price 
dropped to 10¢ a quart, the Unity pro- 
ducers agreed to take a cut from $1.84 
a hundredweight to $1.25.° The $1.25 
return covered production costs and no 
more. 

The first few days of 6¢ milk brought 
the co-op and its dealers to the bargain- 
ing table again. Unity agreed to reduce 
its price to 80¢ a hundredweight, making 
the price to the distributors slightly less 
than 134¢ a quart.2° The reduction gave 


7. Ibid., November 18, 1931, p. 11. No- 
vember 22, 1931, VII; p. 1. 

8. Ibid., November 21, 1931, p. 18. Hutt’s 
producers would have none of the League and, 
because of the increase in consumption, readily 
found another buyer for their milk. 

9. Ibid., November 18, 1931, p. 11. 

10. Ibid., November 22, 1931, VII, p. 1. 
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the dealers a margin of 414¢ to trans- 
port, process, and distribute each quart 
of milk. Weckerle and Sons claimed losses 
of $500 a day at the new price. 

Charles W. Newton, president of the 
Unity Cooperative, offered to restore the 
Unity price to $1.90 a hundredweight 
if the League would restore its dealer 
price to the pre-war level.’* Newton called 
for a board of arbitration to settle the 
war and save the farmers from ruin. Henry 
H. Rathbun, an executive director of the 
League, replied that the League had noth- 
ing to arbitrate; that it had not reduced 
its wholesale price.” 

The League’s ability to distribute its 
losses in the Buffalo area among its entire 
membership gave it the advantage in a 
long drawn-out contest. With time on 
their side, League strategists began a prop- 
aganda campaign. They appealed to local 
units of the State Grange, a rural frater- 
nal organization, to foster good will for 
the League and for organized agriculture 
in general “which was suffering from the 
onslaughts of selfish interests.”** 

The League sent Henry H. Rathbun up 
from New York City to supervise the 
League’s Buffalo activities. On November 
24, after one week of war, Rathbun spoke 
in the suburb of Lancaster, heavily popu- 
lated by Unity producers. Rathbun did 
not hesitate to lay the blame for the ruin- 
ous price war on the “attempt of dealers 
not in the League to sell milk at cheaper 
prices.” To the dismay of the local pro- 
ducers, he added that the League would 
give milk away, if it had to, to back up 
its dealers in the fight.** Rathbun spoke 
of the general decline of milk prices, then 


11. Ibid., November 25, 1931, p. 11. 

12. No one learned just what adjustments 
the League made in its wholesale price in 
Buffalo. Rathbun later stated that the League 
lost about $250,000 a month. The war lasted 
almost three months. Jbid., December 17, 
1931, p. 12. 

13. Ibid., November 22, 1931, VII, p. 3. 

14. Ibid., November 25, 1931, p. 18. 
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laid his cards on the table. Dairymen 
could solve their problems, he said, 
through a single marketing co-operative 
for the Buffalo milk shed. For Rathbun 
this meant increased League power.'* 
In its third week, the Buffalo war began 
to produce devastating and far-reaching 
side effects. Small independents like Henry 
Kart, selling at the old 10¢ retail price, 
found that they could not hold their cus. 
tomers. On December 1, they cut their 
price to 6¢.*° Twenty-nine dairymen who 
belonged to no organization at all agreed 
to accept 80¢ a hundredweight in the in- 


terests of their independence. As rural | 


purchasing power fell off merchants and 
bankers became alarmed.** A_ growing 
number of producers established their own 
retail trade routes. In Batavia, thirty 
miles from Buffalo, the retail milk price 
dropped from 11¢ to 10¢ when a former 
Buffalo producer entered the market and 
sold his product at 9¢ a quart."® 

At this time, Charles W. Newton of the 
Unity Cooperative, and James Smith, a 
Buffalo livestock broker active in local 
Democratic politics, drew up a petition 
citing the worst aspects of the dairy situ- 
ation and circulated it in the Buffalo 
area.'® The petition pointed out that pres- 
ent retail prices forced independent deal- 
ers to the wall and their producers re- 
ceived an inadequate return on their in- 
vestments. It requested the Governor to 
hold a hearing for all the branches of 
the milk industry to find some solution to 
these problems. By mid-December, about 
10,000 individuals signed the petition and 
Smith sent it to Governor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in Albany. The Governor 
promptly referred it to his bi-partisan 
Agricultural Advisory Commission. 

On January 19, the commission held 
a hearing in the Executive Chambers with 


15. Ibid., November 26, 1931, p. 3. 
16. Ibid., December 4, 1931, p. 4. 
17. Idem. 

18. Ibid., January 2, 1932, p. 9. 

19. Ibid., December 19, 1931, p. 13. 
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unidentified producers and dealers who 
testified to the seriousness of problems 
facing the milk industry. The Agricul- 
tural Advisory Commission publicly rec- 
ommended a sweeping legislative investi- 
gation of the situation and threw its weight 
behind the Kirkland-Smith resolution pro- 
viding for such an investigation and just 
recently introduced into the State Legis- 
lature.”° 

The League propaganda in Buffalo 
went on. Full page illustrated League ads 
in the Buffalo papers informed citizens 
that the responsibility for “Poverty, Bank- 
ruptcy, Unemployment and Want,” lay 
with the “Camp Followers of Cheap 
Milk.” Another ad explained that the 
League fought cheap milk, but until it 
triumphed, the dairyman could no longer 
afford to pay for the services of the “Doc- 
tor, Dentist, Merchant, Mortgager.’** 

Henry Rathbun’s first appearance in 
Lancaster kicked off a series of League 
educational meetings in the Buffalo area. 
At each, a League spokesman urged mem- 
bership in the League as the only solu- 


tion to the price war. On December 10,’ 


after fifty such meetings, the series end- 
ed.”? If they brought any immediate bene- 
fit to the League, the Buffalo Courier 
Express or the Dairymen’s League News 
did not report it. 

On February 4, the people of Buffalo 
had been taking their milk as they liked 
it for eighty days. On the same day, Wil- 
liam Weckerle and Sons, Inc., the largest 
independent dealer in Buffalo, sold out 
to the Dairymen’s League for an undis- 
closed price.2* The Unity Cooperative 
made arrangements to divert the 16,000 
quarts it had sent Weckerle each day to 
the Grand View Dairy in Brooklyn. 


20. New York Times, January 20, 1932, 
ps5: 

21. Dairymen’s League News, December 18, 
1931, p. 15. Ibid., January 15, 1932, p. 16. 


22. Ibid., December 4, 1931, p. 1. 


With Weckerle under its belt, the 
League controlled an estimated 80% of 
the Buffalo market. On March 11, the 
big co-op raised its retail price to 11¢ 
a quart for bottled Grade B delivered.* 

The Buffalo war and a decline in the 
metropolitan market surrounding New 
York City had lightened pockets through- 
out the State. What more ambitious plan 
could the powerful League make to save 
itself, the dairymen, and the rural econ- 
omy, than to gain control of the entire 
New York milk shed and dominate the 
market price with it? 

Behind the veil of local “Emergency 
Committees”, supported by semi-official 
groups like the Farm Bureau Federation 
and the Extension Service of the State 
College of Agriculture, the League was 
soon booming throughout the State an 
elaborated version of a general member- 
ship plan aired at the producer educa- 
tional meetings in the Buffalo milk shed. 
Bitterly contested by many independent 
dairymen and small co-operatives the 
League monopoly campaign went down to 
defeat in the summer of 1932. With its 
failure, it seemed that the last opportu- 
nity for private stabilization of the State’s 
milk industry had passed. Serious pres- 
sure for State regulation, held in check 
temporarily by the possibility of a League 
success, now prevailed. In April, 1933, 
the Legislature passed the nation’s first 
emergency milk control law, regulating 
producer and market prices. 


23. Ibid., February 19, 1932, p. 1. The 
Rochester Democrat, April 5, 1933, p. 2, re- 
ported that the League borrowed $1,700,000 
to purchase the firm. The price apparently in- 
cluded a confession from Weckerle that he had 
started the war alone. The League used the 
confession at a later date. Dairymen’s League 
News, January 22, 1932, p. 2. 


24. Buffalo 
1932, p. 20. 
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A. Tober, left, with young Augie Daeschler who worked with him and later bought 
the business. The Tober house ts in the background. 
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Adolph Tober’s Small Family Diary in Buffalo 


From 1906-1929 
by Diana Tober 


DOLPH TOBER was born in Germany 
A in 1874 of a farm family, and came 
to America in 1890 to begin a new life 
as an engineer and volunteer fireman in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. By 1902 he had 
met and married Amalia Link of Buffalo, 
and they proceeded to set up housekeep- 
ing on a dairy farm in Darien Center, 
New York, where they raised cows and a 
few crops besides. A son and a daughter 
were born to them there, and the farm 
itself was beginning to shape up when, 
in 1905, a fire destroyed most of the 
buildings and equipment. In disgust and 
disappointment, the Tober family decided 
to move to Buffalo, where a brother-in- 
law of Adolph’s had been running a dairy 
business for some time. 
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Once established in a predominantly 
German neighborhood in East Buffalo, at 
191 Scoville Avenue, off Clinton Street, 
Adolph searched for, and found work in 
a local grain elevator, but within a few 
months he had given up this job, pooled 
his funds, and purchased the milk route 
and business of the Hathaway-Stumpf 
dairy in that neighborhood. In any case, 
it appears that Adolph took this oppor- 
tunity to become his own “boss” because 
of his talking acquaintance, at least, with 
the milk business through Fred Fenske, 
his relative on Walter Street in an adja- 
cent neighborhood, and his previous ex- 
perience with dairy farming; he un- 
doubtedly learned of this particular busi- 
ness proposition through Mr. Fenske, who 
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was quite friendly with other local dairy- 
men. 

Thus, in 1906 the A. Tober Dairy was 
set up on Scoville Avenue in a long room 
attached to the living quarters at the side 
near the kitchen. A low, sloping roof was 
all that distinguished it from the outside. 
At this time the establishment of the 
dairy itself was a fairly simple process; 
only a few milk cans, brushes for clean- 
ing, a dipper or two, and a horse and 
wagon were really required. The milk 
cans were kept at the back of this room 
where there was a place for scrubbing 
and storing them; here they were con- 
venient to the barn behind the house, 
which provided ample space for the wa- 
gon and the horse used to pull it for 
house-to-house deliveries. 

At the front of the room that was the 
Dairy a large built-in concrete icebox 
with lift tops, regulated by weights and 
ropes, held the eight-gallon cans of raw 
milk, surrounded by water and a con- 
stantly replenished supply of ice obtained 
from a local icehouse. 
cans were placed on the wagon, an open 
cart with high sides, chunks of ice were 
dropped into the milk itself, and then 
blankets were laid over the cans to in- 
sulate them. In the coldest winter months 
a small kerosene heater or even a lantern 
under these blankets was assurance against 
the freezing of the milk right in the cans. 

Adolph Tober found the most efficient 
methods of handling his business through 
experience. For example, during the first 
years he picked up the cans of raw milk 
from the railroad depot nearby at Olsen 
and Clinton Streets; the milk train 
brought the morning and evening milk- 
ings of the previous day by noon, and re- 
turned to the country with the empty set 
of cans, which were stamped with the 
name of the Dairy. Adolph then returned 
to the Dairy and refrigerated the cans 
immediately. Contracts with the farmers 
involved in these deliveries were made on 
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April first of each year by Adolph him- 
self, who went out to the country and 
selected reputable farmers, in fairly con- 
tiguous positions. The farmers promised 
him a certain amount of milk every day 
for a year and were paid monthly. 

For the first few years this milk was sold 
in bulk to the customers on the route, 
which extended from Babcock to Bailey 
Avenue, and out Clinton Street to the city- 
line; a sample street, such as Baitz Avenue, 
had ninety-six families residing on it, of 
which ninety-four were served by A. 
Tober. In order to provide fresh milk 
each day for these families, Adolph arose 
before two each morning, loaded the cans 
on the wagon, and went from house-to- 
house. He carried a smaller milk can 
right to the door and laddled a dipper- 
full and a “little bit” for each pint into 
the covered tin pails or the round milk 
cans with a shoulder and a neck which 
were left on the doorsteps. 

The average household used about one 
quart of milk per day, for only the very 
youngest children drank it at all; older 
children and adults drank tea or coffee 
instead. Milk was needed also for the 
popular home-baked breads and other 
German delicacies. In this connection, it 
is interesting to note that many of the 
housewives, even at this early date, pur- 
chased their bake goods at a local bake 
shop, rather than bother with such things 
at home. Of course, local shops were also 
served by A. Tober; many’s the morning 
he came back from his deliveries carry- 
ing a big, delicious kuchen, or perhaps 
some fish from the Jewish storekeepers on 
William Street, with whom he did regu- 
lar business. 

Since deliveries were completed about 
eight each morning, Adolph enjoyed a 
hearty breakfast and then picked up the 
milk for the next day’s deliveries; he 
generally slept in the afternoon. Through- 
out the day, close neighbors often dropped 
by to chat and pick up their milk, or per- 
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haps some butter, cream or sour cream, 
cottage cheese, or buttermilk, which be- 
came available shortly after the Dairy was 
opened. In order to handle this “house 
trade,” Amalia, and later Adolph’s four 
children and various hired help, waited 
on customers and assisted in cleaning the 
equipment. In this connection, a good 
family friend who worked in the Dairy 
as a young girl recalls a trying experience 
in serving some of the customers; when 
a can had just a sma!l amount of milk left 
in it, it tended to bob around in the 
water that filled the icebox and on occa- 
sion tipped right into the water. She 
explains her girlish embarrassment thusly: 
“A few got well-watered milk, I’m 
afraid!” 

As was customary at this time, Amalia 
as Adolph’s wife, was not only expected to 
do the housework, but also to make but- 
ter and cheese, both to sell and to utilize 
for her family’s needs. For some five years 
Amalia made butter in an old-fashioned 
churn with a plunger, working the salt in 
a large wooden bowl with a wide wooden 
ladle. Using that same ladle she then 
shaped the soft butter into an oval, flat 
on top and bottom, weighing either one 
pound or a half-pound, and wrapped it 
in wax paper, remembering always to poke 
a bit of design on the top of the butter 
with the handle of her ladle. Later the 
drudgery of this task was somewhat 
lessened by using a more “modern” wood- 
en barrel with a handle which tumbled 
the cream around and around; as it 
turned to butter Amalia could observe 
its progress through a little window in 
the barrel. The residue, buttermilk, was 
occasionally sold, but generally Adolph 
bought butter-churned buttermilk in bulk 
from one of the larger dairies, such as 
Fairmont’s, and then sold it loose, or later 
in bottles. 

Amalia made the cottage-cheese too, 
perhaps five pounds of it each time, twice 
a week. In doing this she selected thick 
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Emil Zilke, right, with two other assist- 
ants who worked with A. Tober, left. The 


wagon and two trucks shown in the back- 
ground were used to make deliveries. 


milk, that which had begun souring, 
heated it, broke up the mixture, and then 
hung it in cloth bags to allow the whey 
to drip off. The dry cheese which was 
left looked like a large, flat pancake, and 
tasted much like the cream cheese of to- 
day. The neighborhood women often 
brought their glass jars or china con- 
tainers to the Dairy to be filled with the 
cheese, especially since Amalia poured a 
little sweet cream over it each time; con- 
siderably later Amalia put up the cheese 
in pound packages and placed them in 
wire containers with handles for ease in 
selling and carrying. This cheese made ex- 
cellent cheese kuchen and a good spread, 
too. Of course, the prices charged for these 
items seem ridiculously low: butter was 
about twenty cents per pound, cheese ten 
cents per pound, and milk was originally 
five cents per quart. The best customers 
paid their bills weekly, semi-monthly, or 
monthly. 

The use of sweet cream was, if possi- 
ble, even more popular than it is today; 
the quality of the milk was measured by 
the “cream line” on it. Then too, the 
longer the cream stood, the heavier and 
richer it became. One memorable day in 
1910, Adolph whipped up some cream in 
a bowl until it stood in peaks, and then 
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invited his youngest daughter, a tiny tot 
of three, to taste the “whipped cream”; 
from that day to this whipped cream has 
been a favorite treat for the Tober family. 

As time went on, stricter city regula- 
tions and new advances in the milk in- 
dustry required improvements which 
Adolph too found necessary. For instance, 
he replaced the open milk wagon with a 
covered one, smartly painted, which al- 
lowed him to load the milk cans in the 
rear and to deliver milk from the side 
doors; he also added another horse to 
work alternately in pulling the wagon. Of 
far greater importance, though, was the 
initial use of bottles after 1911, along 
with the standard method of dipping 
loose milk, as an added service to the 
customer and particularly as a sanitary 
precaution. This entire process started 
very slowly, however, as was true of any 
real change; for a period bottles were 
filled individually by hand with a pouring 
can, and then a can and a funnel, and 
were similarly hand-capped, with a flat 


disk which was pushed in the recess . 


created by the narrow neck of these round 
bottles. Even the caps themselves had to 
be hand-sorted, as they were bought in 
bulk lots. 

Soon it became apparent that a more 
efficient method was required, and Adolph 
purchased a single-valve filler holding 
enough milk for six or eight bottles, though 
again, only one could be filled at a time. 
Nonetheless, this speeded things con- 
siderably. This entailed strict attention to 
the care and storage of the bottles; a 
long-handled bottle brush was the only 
aid which Adolph and his family had in 
the daily chore of hand-cleaning each 
bottle. At this point then, all deliveries 
from the closed wagon were in bottles, 
packed in twelves in wooden cases, and 
cooled with huge chunks of ice placed on 
top of these cases; it was then unlawful 
to “adulterate” milk with ice, and thus 
loose milk was sold only at the Dairy, 


where the cans themselves could be kept 
refrigerated. 

Other problems, though, were more 
difficult to cope with, not the least one of 
which was the development of pasteuriza- 
tion processes, which were simply too ex- 
tensive for the comparatively small room 
that was the Dairy. Adolph had been 
operating his business then for almost ten 
years, and in that time he had put in 
improvements, raised the quality of his 
product, and extended his route here and 
there, making acquaintance with all the 
local folk, from a priest to his contem- 
porary “Jake” Rich, also a dairyman. His 
bills were paid. He had made a “go” of the 
Dairy. 

Therefore by 1914 Adolph decided to 
move his family and the Dairy up Sco- 
ville Avenue to a new house for which he 
had contracted. In lieu of this he pur- 
chased an empty lot, and the house and 
lot next to it; the house was moved to the 
other lot, to share a common driveway, 
and provide convenient access to the new 
home. The “dislocated” house then be- 
came the Dairy exclusively; the woodshed 
was used for stacking bottles and cases, 
the kitchen for washing cans and bottles, 
the “dining room” for refrigerating the 
milk in a large, built-in icebox, and the 


Edward Tober, left, with Elmer Brese, 
his assistant, after buying the dairy. Note 
change of name on the trucks and the 
concrete block room (behind the trucks) 
that was used for house trade for many 
years. 
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parlor area for the new pasteurizing and 
cooling equipment. The barn held the 
two wagons, horses, and a spanking black 
patent-leather buggy with red wheels, 
strictly for pleasure, of course. 

A record of this move, and of the re- 
location of the Dairy, is to be found at 
Buffalo City Hall, in the “Permit” depart- 
ment, as produced below: 

124 Scoville Ave. A. Tober 
Permit 8837 Dec. 1, 1914 
move, and alter 1! story 
frame house for dairy 

124 Scoville Ave. (rear) 

Permit 8844 Dec. 9, 1914 
one story frame private stable 
to be moved from 191 Scoville 
128 Scoville Ave. 

Permit 44146 —- Feb. 23, 1915 
11% story frame one family dwelling 

It is therefore obvious that the addi- 
tional space facilitated by this move 
would permit modernization of the Dairy 
to a large extent. A significant new fea- 
ture was the pasteurization of milk by the 
simplex system in which a continuous, 
barrel-type tank, with an outer-jacket of 
steam, heated the milk to 143 degrees 
Fahrenheit; once this temperature was 
reached, the milk was pumped into a 
holding tank for about thirty minutes, 
and then dropped over a surface cooler 
in preparation for bottling. The bottles 
themselves could be filled faster, too, 
though this would still be done by hand 
for many years, using a tank filler 
with a lever. The filler was placed over 
a row of four empty quart bottles in a 
milk case; when these were filled the 
filler was placed over the next row, at 
which moment the bottles in the first row 
were hand-capped, and so on. This filler 
was divided into two sides, for five valves 
were required to fill the pint bottles, 
packed twenty to the case, in this manner. 

Another improvement was the washing 
of bottles and milk cans by steam; a steam 
boiler created the force needed to power 
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a bottle brush, used in combination with 
water rinses and steam to cleanse 
thoroughly each individual bottle. Simil- 
arly, the milk cans were placed over a 
pipe releasing alternate streams of water 
and steam before being returned to the 
country to be refilled with fresh milk. 

A cream separator completed the list 
of items which made operation of the 
Dairy more efficient, but other factors also 
appeared about this time. For example, 
Adolph began paying for the handy ser- 
vice of a bottle “exchange” which had re- 
cently been set up in Buffalo and which 
sorted and returned the proper empty 
bottles to local dairies from the various 
shops and businesses with whom they 
dealt. Then, too, hauling services had 
come into existence, and Adolph employed 
these regularly by this period; milk was 
delivered from the country by horse and 
wagon, and by horse and sleigh in winter. 
In regard to this business aspect, Adolph 
now purchased raw milk through the co- 
operative Dairymen’s League in the Buf- 
falo area. 

One problem which had to be solved 
rather shortly after the move to upper 
Scoville was that of handling the house 
trade; a decision was made to construct 
a small concrete building at the rear of 
the residence, convenient to the kitchen 
and thus to Amalia and the children, all 
of whom took care of the customers when- 
ever they came. Adolph built the little 
store himself; it held simply a large ice- 
box in a room perhaps eight by ten feet 
long. 

The years after 1915 were therefore 
essentially ones of necessary re-establish- 
ment and change, but they were not with- 
out their humor either. An incident of 
interest occurred during the influenza 
epidemic which swept through this area 
about 1918 and kept many of the Ger- 
man families of the neighborhood inside 
for weeks recuperating. In fact, Amalia 
was the only Tober to escape an attack, 


but she attributed her health to the no- 
ticeably “‘ammonic” odor she encountered 
each day in the neglected stable, for she 
alone was strong enough to feed and care 
for the two horses. 

The dairy business, by its very nature, 
has always been of special concern to 
health authorities, as well as to the 
general public. In 1902, the Buffalo 
Times quoted the Health Commissioner 
as saying: “Milk is an article of consump- 
tion that must be carefully watched, and 
samples are almost daily subject to most 
critical microscopical examination.””* 
Adolph himself was scrupulous in main- 
taining the cleanliness of the Dairy and 
his equipment, but apparently after 1918 
he became discouraged somewhat over 
the complicated city ordinances which 
were being passed to regulate the sale of 
milk. Furthermore, he had been working 
on the side selling coal in the area, and 
he may have felt that this was a full-time 
job in itself. At this point, then, Adolph 
sold his milk route to two young men in 


the neighborhood who had worked for , 


him, Daeschler and Riedel, and rented 
the Dairy to them. The Tober family 
continued to reside at 128 Scoville while 
Adolph built up his coal business. 

Daeschler and Riedel organized and 
ran the Dairy for only a short time, how- 
ever; with the pressing conditions of war 
at hand they in turn sold out to another 
local interest, Rasp and Miller, and went 
off to the army. Rasp and Miller, and a 
third party, then proceeded to set up the 
Triangle Dairy at another location; in 
other words, they had purchased the 
route, but had no need for Adolph’s 
equipment. 

Meanwhile Adolph had run into quite 
a problem: the war had caused a coal 
shortage, and there was simply very little 
available to sell. The Dairy and the 
equipment were idle. By 1920 the new 
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1. Buffalo Times, December 7, 1902. 


A. Tober Dairy was in business, specifi- 
cally because customers of ill-fated Tri- 
angle switched their patronage back to 
their old friend. 

This later period witnessed a notable 
change in dairying brought about by mo- 
torized vehicles. The Tobers had had 
their first car in 1918, a Willys Overland, 
for pleasure jaunts, but now they owned 
a milk truck, as well as three horses for 
the wagons. The truck was a Model T 
Ford, particularly useful for the second 
route in South Buffalo which Adolph de- 
veloped after acquiring a capable young 
assistant, Emil Zilke, who handled the 
local route with the horse and wagon. 

The day’s schedule remained much the 
same; deliveries were made in the early 
morning, and the fresh milk came in by 
eight, except that now it was delivered in 
trucks; pasteurization and bottling, fol- 
lowed by a thorough clean-up of the 
plant, were generally completed by two 
in the afternoon. The milk cans were 
still kept in a large icebox; between fif- 
teen and twenty cans of eight gallons each 
constituted the business, and of course, 
cheese, cream, and the like also were sold. 
During these years the health inspector 
might drop by at any time, usually once 


A milk inspector at work. Buffalo Eve- 
ning News, Dec. 23, 1906. 
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a month, to check procedures in the daily 
schedule and to examine the milk. 

One item which was not sold at the 
Dairy, but which nevertheless has become 
an integral part of its tradition, was old- 
fashioned home-made ice cream, served 
in big soup-plates to family and friends 
on special occasions. Vanilla ice cream 
was the favorite; this was made with 
sweet cream, sugar, eggs, and vanilla 
flavoring in a metal container with a 
dasher inside to whip the mixture, and 
surrounded by ice and salt in a wooden 
pail. Since churning the ice-cream took 
a considerable time, and was very tiring, 
everyone in the family had a turn at it. 
Perhaps one of the most memorable eve- 
nings of the year was on the Fourth of 
July, when the guests at the Tober’s en- 
joyed the family’s fireworks, and of 
course, some of their home-made ice 
cream. 

The A. Tober Dairy sold out on Au- 
gust 1, 1929, to Edward Tober, the eldest 
son, who modernized and expanded the 
new Tober’s Dairy considerably before 
himself selling out to Dodd’s in 1944. By 
1929 a quart of milk cost between twelve 
and fourteen cents, and other prices and 
processes had gone up too. Probably this 
condition partially accounts for the de- 
cision to sell; Adolph felt that the small 
dairyman like himself simply could not 
afford to put more money into the busi- 
ness. Large dairies had up-to-date equip- 
ment and thus could produce a quality 
product, in great quantities, for a much 
larger clientele. 

Then, too, Adolph may have lacked 
the precise temperament necessary for 
running a business; he grew more and 
more impatient with the exacting city or- 
dinances which had been added to con- 
tinually since the early business period, 
though he had always carefully observed 
them. A random selection of requirements 
as compiled in 1920 ilustrates this fact: 
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Examining the quality of milk. Buffalo 
Express, Oct. 22, 1905. 


12. 88 All milk houses within the 
city limits shall be of sufficient size 
and have a sufficient number of 
windows . . . all milk boxes used 
shall be substantially constructed and 
lined with zinc and they shall 
be elevated not less than 6 inches 
above the floor level . . . they shall 
be cleaned and flushed not less than 
twice weekly in the summer and once 
a week in the winter. 


89 All dairies shall be subject to in- 
spection by the Health Commis- 
sioner.” 


It may have been this last specification 
which bothered him; he was not exactly 
a young man anymore, but the milk which 
he sold was good milk, as it always had 
been. In this connection it is interesting to 
note the very definite effects which local 
legislation by the Common Council had 
upon the dairy business. First it became 
unlawful to sell “watered or adulterated 
milk” in Buffalo, and at this point Adolph 
began using bottles, which could be easily 


2. Common Council of Buffalo, Ordinances 
of the City of Buffalo, pp. 543-545. Compiled 
by D. J. Sweeney, 1920. 


iced, while loose milk was sold only at 
the Dairy from milk cans cooled in the 
icebox; later, milk had to be pasteurized 
in a specific fashion, and this was accom- 
plished through the simplex system after 
Adolph’s decision to move in 1915 to 
larger quarters. Too, the early picture in- 
cluded here clearly demonstrates the or- 
dinance stating that “all milk wagons 
shall have the name of the owner, and 
the number of the wagon license painted 
thereon in plain and legible English. . .,” 
as carried out by Adolph.* This license 
was renewable for each wagon yearly, on 
May first, for a nominal fee. 

This is but one example of the growth 
in complexity of the dairy business in Buf- 
falo, though of course the big dairies were 
almost invariably and understandably 
leaders in the field of improvements and 
innovations. A parallel growth can be 
seen in the public concern, as reflected in 
government measures to insure health; 
the Buffalo Morning Express of October 
22, 1905, reported “Perhaps the most im- 


portant duty entrusted to the board of — 


health is the inspection of milk. . . Buffalo 


3. Ordinances of the City of Buffalo, p. 547. 


is supplied with this commodity by 
farmers living within a radius of fifty 
miles . . . it is known that warm milk is 
one of the best breeding places for bac- 
teria”.* Then in 1910 the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News recounted a Common Council 
decision to district the county according 
to the newly-created jobs of some five 
milk inspectors, so as to insure constant 
vigilance on the part of milk-dealers.® 
The A. Tober Dairy was assuredly a 
minute part of this picture, but I feel it 
was significant both for the light which it 
throws on the whole dairy industry in its 
gradual development, as well as on the 
“spirit” of a bygone era. Though I per- 
sonally find this era charming, and indeed 
quaint, I imagine that 1963 will appear 
just as “quaint” to future generations in 
another historical perspective. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Personal Interviews: 

Mrs. Alma T. Briggs, daughter of Adolph 
and Amalia Tober. 

Mrs. Frederick R. Schultz, neighbor and 
niece of the Tobers. 

Carlton A. Tober, son. 

Edward H. Tober, son; owner of Tober’s 
Dairy. 


4. Buffalo Morning Express, October 22, 
1905. 
5. Buffalo Evening News, July 2, 1910. 
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Corrections 


We wish to correct an error in the cut- 
line under the photograph on page 91 of 
the last issue of Niagara Frontier. The 
individuals appearing in the photograph 


are, reading left to right: W. Clifford 
Shongo, Rep. John C. Butler, Fred Tay- 
lor, Charles A. Neumann, and Mrs. 
Maude Shongo Hurd. 
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Book Review 


The Enterprise of a Free People: Aspects 
of Economic Development in New York 
State During the Canal Period, 1792- 
1838. By NATHAN MILLER. (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press for the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, 1962. Pp. 
xv, 293, appendices, bibliography, in- 
dex.) 

Nathan Miller’s The Enterprise of a 
Free People joins a growing number of 
studies designed to present and interpret 
aspects of the Canal Era in New York. 
In this case, the focus is the economic 
area, and the book successfully achieves 
its purpose of investigating “some of the 
ways by which the state of New York 
furthered economic development within 
its boundaries between 1792 and 1838.” 
Mr. Miller assesses with careful scholar- 
ship the role of the state in the economy, 
building his study in a logical, sensible 
progression that, except for an unfor- 
tunate excess of detail at times and an 
occasional utterly statistics-bound chap- 
ter, indicates something of the personali- 
ties and the drama that were a part of 
New York’s rise to what Francis P. Kim- 
ball termed “the Canal State.” The 
author is especially perceptive in his 
treatment of the sensitivity of the com- 
missioners “to the interplay of regional 
economic interests and their possible ef- 
fect on legislative authorization for the 
construction of the canals” and in his pre- 
senting the pro-canal New Yorkers seek- 
ing federal aid, right up to Madison’s 
veto which finally “eliminated the na- 
tional government as a possible source of 
aid for the Erie and Champlain canals.” 
In a later discussion the Canal Fund — 
which “became a development bank less 
by design than by dint of circumstances” 
—jis thoroughly and appropriately in- 
terpreted. 

This reviewer’s only unfavorable re- 
action to the book lies in its overdocu- 
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mented style, with occasional completely 
unnecessary footnotes, a repetitious quo- 
tation or two, and sometimes overstuffed 
narrative. Had the author been some- 
what less eager for the formalities of 
scholarship thus exhibited, The Enterprise 
of a Free People could have been a much 
more readable book. The unevenness will 
of course not discourage the more serious 
scholar, but it may keep away many 
readers who would otherwise find profit 
and indeed some pleasure in reading of 
this engrossing period of our state’s de- 
velopment. 

-—Lionet D. Wytp 


The Issue’s Authors 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM CHAZANOF of the 
New York State University College at 
Fredonia is known to our readers through 
the selections from his doctoral disserta- 
tion, a study of Joseph Ellicott, that have 
been published in earlier issues of Niagara 
Frontier. In the present installment he re- 
counts Ellicott’s activities during the War 
of 1812, of particular interest at this time 
of the sesquicentennial of the War. 

MR. ERIC HEYL, active member of our 
Society and two of its affiliates, the Lower 
Lakes Marine Chapter and the Civil War 
Round Table, is well known as an expert 
in lake marine matters. He reports here 
his researches in obtaining an accurate 
pictorial representation of the Ferry In- 
ternational. 

MR. PAUL P. ABRAHAMS is a graduate 
student at the University of Wisconsin. 
We publish in this issue a chapter of his 
master’s thesis, a study of the New York 
State milk industry, written at Syracuse 
University. 

MISS DIANA TOBER is a student at the 
New York State University College at 
Buffalo. This account of her grand- 
father’s dairy business in Buffalo was 
written in the course in New York State 
history offered by Professor Eric Brunger 
at the College. 
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Early Polish Pioneers in Buffalo 


by Stephen Gredel 


HE pattern of Polish immigration to 

the Buffalo area differed from similar 
immigrations by the first Italians or the 
first Germans. 

The Germans and Italians arrived in 
one continuous flow that lasted about 
thirty years. They came first one by one, 
then in small groups, and later on, they 
came to the area in throngs. 

The Polish people, on the other hand, 
came in much differently. During the 
early period of settlement some Polish 
names appeared in the records, but with- 
in a short time disappeared. Later a few 
other people of Polish ancestry made their 
way here, lived a few weeks or months in 
the area, and then moved on farther west. 

From about 1850 on, the first forerun- 
ners of Polish settlers poured into the 
rapidly developing region. They were 
Jewish people from the Russian domi- 
nated part of Poland. ‘ 

But the year 1870, or perhaps a few 
years preceding it, marks the real begin- 
ning of the influx of substantial groups of 
Poles to the area. These first immigrants 
have the distinction of having been the 
founders of the present day Polish settle- 
ment in the eastern part of the city. 

At the turn of the 19th Century, Pieter 
Stadnicki & Son were well known specu- 
lators in American securities and lands. 
They lived in Amsterdam, Holland and 
later became famous as stockholders of 
the “Five Houses”. Later, Joseph Ellicott 
gave his name to a street in the new 
Village of Buffalo, though he never lived 
here. 

The local Polish historical memoir, 
Ksiega Pamiatkowa Zlotego Jubileuszu 
Osady Polskiej i Parafii Sw. Stanislawa 
B. i M., 1873-1923, contains many inter- 
esting stories about the early Polish pio- 
neers. It gives us a good lead for addi- 
tional research but there is a vast differ- 


ence between the official notes of the 
state and federal censuses and the city 
directories; therefore, verification is not 
possible. 

It is presumed from a poem that he 
wrote, that Julian Ursyn Niemczewicz 
made a trip to Niagara Falls." He was a 
compatriot of the great Polish patriot, 
Kosciuszko, and visited the United States 
twice at the beginning of the 19th Cen- 
tury, but very little else is known about 
him. The exact date or the route he used 
to visit Niagara Falls is also unknown. 

A man by the name of Krzyzanowski 
lived for a time in the city.” He may have 
been General Waldimir Krzyzanski, who 


was authorized to organize a regiment of" 


infantry in 1861. He was at that time 36 
years of age. Later during the Civil War 
Krzyzanski became a brigadier general in 
charge of the New York Volunteers by 
brevet, March 2, 1865. After his discharge 
he was appointed the first governor of 
Alaska. 

Casimir Stanislaus Gzowski, a descend- 
ant of an old Polish family, worked for a 
while as an assistant engineer on Lake 
Erie. He had been born March 5, 1813, 
in St. Petersburg, Russia and had served 
under Prince Radziwill in the Polish Rev- 
olution in 1830. In 1834 he came to the 
United States. To him goes the credit of 
having built the first international bridge 
at Niagara Falls. His whereabouts in Buf- 
falo are unknown, but he did emigrate to 


Canada and become a naturalized citizen 
in 1870. 


1, In boundless savannahs, where man never 
strayed 
Amid woods, that ne’er echoed the axe’s 
keen blade 
In the foaming abyss, where the clouds 
of bright stream 
Round the falls of the roaring Niagara 
gleam. 
2. Mentioned by Dr. Francis E. Fronczak. 
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Henry K. Glowacki, born in 1816 in 
Poland and imprisoned in Trieste in 1830, 
came to Batavia in 1834. He studied law 
there as a partner with Joseph L. Brown, 
and practiced law until his retirement in 
1879. His connection with Buffalo is 
through the marriage of his adopted 
daughter, Elizabeth, to the Buffalo attor- 
ney, Le Roy Parker. 

It is believed that a Polish chaplain, 
Sebastian Szczybura lived in Buffalo. He 
was supposed to have been buried in Black 
Rock cemetery about 1840. 

In the early city directories, there are 
many names which might be considered 
Polish in origin. Whether all of them 
were in fact Polish, or even some of them, 
cannot be verified. In 1835, for example, 
Constance Strzelecki was a painter for 
R. G. Buchanan and lived at Niagara 
near Main Street. In 1836, two captains 
were listed, Charles H. Ludlow and John 
G. Ludlow, and John Ludlow, a sailor. 

There was a French teacher, Pierre 
Kowalewski, who lived at Sheppard’s 
music store according to the 1837 direc- 
tory, and Leon Chappotin, a clerk, who 
lived on Franklin Street below Eagle 
Street. 

In 1834, Alexander A. Evstaphieve 
owned a house at the corner of Delaware 
Avenue and Chippewa Street. 

The City Directory of 1840 contains 
the names of Anthony Giesz, a brewer 
and cooper, who had a home on Main 
Street, and Christian Stucki, a laborer, 
who worked at the Eagle Furnace. They 
may have been born in Germany, Russia 
or Bulgaria, but the possibility that they 
came from Poland also exists. 

It was noted in an early newspaper* 
that two Polish exiles named John Hiz 
and Gregor Sadlowski who were officers 
in the Polish Army, had arrived in Buf- 
falo. They had been exiled from Austria 
along with others, and were desirous of 
employment as soon as they had become 
acquainted with the English language. 


3. The Western Star, July 23, 1834. 
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The article ended with a moving appeal 
to the citizens of Buffalo asking them to 
be grateful to the countrymen of 
Kosciuszko. 

How long Hiz and Sadlowski stayed in 
Buffalo and whether they eventually had 
an opportunity to make their living here 
is not known. The City Directory has no 
record of their residence in the city; there- 
fore it is concluded that they moved 
farther west after a brief stay here. 

Another Pole by the name of J. A. 
Wiliziskie arrived in town in 1835.‘ He 
planned to give drawing instructions and 
he too, had been driven from his home- 
land. He was listed in the 1835 Directory 
as living at 288 Main Street, but subse- 
quent editions of the Directory did not 
list him. 

Another Polish immigrant was noted by 
a Buffalo newspaper.” His name was 
August Wengierski, and according to a 
notice in this newspaper, a meeting of 
young men was to be held in the room 
occupied by Wengierski and Zuboff. Ar- 
rangements would be made for Mr. Wen- 
gierski’s Dancing School. 

Mr. Wengierski had begun his resi- 
dence in Buffalo in July and had lived at 
268 Main Street (No. 1 Kremlin Block) 
with a James D. Sheppard who was a 
dealer in musical instruments, The same 
newspaper later noted that “during the 
previous six months, Mr. A. Wengierski 
had been encouraged to offer his services 
in dancing and waltzing to the gentlemen 
and Jadies of the city.” He intended to 
introduce some favorite “figures”, such as 
Cracovian, Gavote, Spanish dance, Hun- 
garian, Gallopade and others. Cost of the 
16 lesson course was to be six dollars. His 
name and address is verified by the 1835- 
36 City Directory. 

The immigrants, thus far mentioned, 
had a connection in one way or another 
with Buffalo and the later development of 


4. The Buffalo Whig, February 18, 1835. 

5. The Daily Commercial Advertiser, Sep- 
tember 29, 1935. 

6. Ibid, October 1, 1835. 


The Reverend Jan Pitass, from Ksiega 
Pamiatkowa, p. 35. 


the city. They were mostly from the upper | 


class society of Poland and had come to 
these shores seeking freedom and a new 
way of life. The life they found here 
proved to be extremely difficult for some. 
One woman living in Troy during the 
1830’s observed a group of Polish gentle- 
men. She described them as “ragged, but 
aristocrats beyond all concealment, work- 
ing at the cobbled paving of streets, with 
bleeding fingers. A few days later, one of 
these gentlemen, after gazing pitifully at 
his torn hands, drew a revolver and shot 
himself.” 

After these upper class freedom seekers, 
came the first forerunners of the Polish 
pioneers. They came in a twenty year 
period that lasted between 1850 and 1870. 
Their arrivals are recorded in both fed- 
eral and state censuses of that time. 

According to the Federal Census of 
1850, thirty-four residents of Buffalo had 
been born in Poland. All of them were 
Jewish people who came not as laborers, 
but as peddlers, clothiers, merchants, and 


grocers. Their first names indicate their 
origin; such names as Rebecca, Pelis, Ma- 
han, Abraham, Solomon, Samuel, Barnett, 
Handura, Barnard, and Isaac. They were 
known locally as “Hoch-Polish”, and 
probably emigrated from the Russian part 
of Poland. 

Listed in the City Directory were 
names of such immigrants as Caroline 
Frank, Newman Jacobs, Samuel Licher, 
Barnard Litchinstren (Litchenstein) and 
Money Fridenberg who arrived in Buffalo 
in 1847. 

The state census of 1855 listed 66 
Polish immigrants, and in 1865, 126. Only 
one was not Jewish; he was Martin Steph- 
anowski, the first Polish Catholic pioneer 
of the city. He was a 47 year old laborer 
and had come to the area with his 45 
year old wife, Barbara and their four 
children, Wenzel, 16; Joseph, 12; Albert, 
7, and a daughter, Mary 5, all born in 
Poland. He bought a frame house valued 
at $1,100. 

Born of peasant stock, Stephanowski 
was not able to read or write. He learned, 
however, to become a cooper, and came 
to Buffalo in 1864 or a little before. First 
he lived on Camp near Genesee Street, 
then moved to 242 Monroe Street be- 
tween William and Peckham Streets in 
1866. In 1875, his son, Joseph, followed 
in his father’s footsteps as a cooper, and 
Albert became a cigarmaker. 

The most interesting fact is that the 
state census of 1875 recorded Stephan- 
owski’s birthplace as Austria. Probably 
he came from that part of Poland occu- 
pied by Austria, and since he was living 
among the Germans in the Fifth Ward, 
stated that he was Austrian-born. He 
probably had very little contact with his 
countrymen who were just starting to 
settle in the city. 

In the same census, his children, Al- 
bert, 17, and Mary, 15, were listed as 
having been born in Erie County. 

Martin Stephanowski died about 1880. 
By then his son Albert, the cigarmaker, 
was living with a James Stephanowski, 
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who was also a cooper, at 242 Monroe 
Street. Joseph owned a house at 19 Camp 
Street, and the widow Barbara, owned 
one at 327 Monroe. Joseph purchased 
another house at 714 Broadway in 1889 
and thereafter moved to 312 Watson 
Street. 

The story of Martin Stephanowski 
seems to establish him as the first pioneer 
of the scores of Polish people who ap- 
peared in Buffalo a short while later and 
who settled in the vicinity of the present 
St. Stanislaus Parish. 

Father John Zawistowsky is recorded in 
the City Directories of 1860-1862. In the 
1861-62 edition he was recorded as pas- 
tor of St. Francis Xavier Catholic Church 
on East Street near Amherst, and in 1863 
a Father Ignatz Zawetawski was listed as 
living at Mulberry above Goodell Street. 
Many years later a commemorative book’ 
described Father John I. Zawistowsky as 
the first pastor of St. Francis Xavier 
Church from January 21, 1859 to July 5, 
1861. Through his efforts, the parish was 
incorporated in 1859 with the title, “The 
German Roman Catholic St. Francis 
Xavier Church of Black Rock Dam”. 

Father Zawistowsky blessed the small 
cemetery and saw that a small steeple was 
added to the church. He also had been 
responsible for the purchase of a church 
bell which was blessed by Bishop Timon. 
Father Zawistowsky’s first signature was 
recorded January 30, 1859 and his last, 
in June 1861. After that he left Buffalo 
and died at the age of 67. 

Before launching into the story of the 
first Polish settlement in Buffalo, it is im- 
portant to consider the reasons why these 
Polish immigrants decided to make their 
homes here. 

For a number of years the Poles had 
been passing through the area and settling 
in Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, Pitts- 
burgh, Toledo, Cleveland and other cities 
to the west. 


7. The Anniversary Book, 1849 to 1949, of 
St. Francis Xavier Church. 
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Dr. Francis E. Fronczak, with Janina 
Frostowna, a Polish dancer, April 13, 
1940, during a Polish-American evening, 
Buffalo & Erie County Historical Society. 


In 1870 there were a few scattered 
Polish families settled in Buffalo. About 
thirty families lived in the vicinity of St. 
Mary’s Church on Pine and Broadway 
and among the predominately German 
families on Ash, Walnut, Spruce, Syca- 
more, Genesee and Carroll Streets. 

Most of the Polish people attended St. 
Mary’s Church and as their numbers in- 
creased, Father Jacob Nagel, first assist- 
ant pastor, told them that a special Mass 
would be said for them each Sunday at 
8 a.m. in a chapel adjoining St. Michael’s 
Church. And further, when Bishop Ryan 
visited Rome, he would try to secure a 
Polish priest. 

No attempts were made to unify these 
Polish immigrants until the arrival of 
Father Ivannef Maria Gartner on De- 
cember 8, 1872. He was a priest of Bo- 
hemian nationality and he stayed for sev- 
eral days, held church services, heard con- 
fessions and delivered a sermon to the 
congregation in broken Polish. He ad- 
vised these people to organize, and they 
did so, forming the St. Stanislaus Society 
on December 12, 1872. This group be- 
came the nucleus of the future Polish 
parish. 


Hester 


After Father Gartner’s departure, Pol- 
ish church services were continued in St. 
Michael’s chapel, but since none of the 
Jesuits knew the Polish language, August 
Berendt, a layman, read the Gospel and 
made important announcements. Casimer 
Wojtkowski and Ignacy Clemer were 
members of the choir. 

Eventually, the members of the St. 
Stanislaus Society began to think seriously 
of building their own church. Seeking an 
appropriate site in the area, they were ad- 
vised by Father Nagel to build their 
church beyond St. Ann’s Church, in a 
then undeveloped area of the city where 
streets had just been mapped out. 

Large tracts of land in that area be- 
longed to one of the members of St. 
Mary’s Parish, a German by the name of 
Joseph Bork. He was an enterprising 
man, a real estate speculator, city treas- 
urer, commissioner of deeds and _ later, 
president of Buffalo’s Catholic Institute. 

St. Mary’s Parish was composed of a 
German congregation that had been or- 
ganized by the Redemptorist Fathers. The 


rector of the church, Father Elias Fred’ 


Schauer, CSSR, felt that the surest way 
to attract the Polish immigrants who were 
passing through Buffalo on their way west 
would be to build a school and a church 
for them. The Poles were known to be 
unwilling to live where there were no 
priests of their nationality and no religious 
instructions or services in their language. 
All this, Father Schauer explored in talks 
with Joseph Bork. 

Meanwhile, Father Ivannef Maria 
Gartner went to Rome where he chose a 
young Polish student of theology to be 
the first priest of the Polish people of 
Buffalo. Father Gartner handed his 
young protegé, John Pitass, one hundred 
and twenty four dollars in gold for travel- 
ing expenses and hurried him off to 
America. Pitass arrived in New York 
May 8, 1873 and on May 12 reached the 
Suspension Bridge which was at the pres- 
ent site of Niagara University. 

In a few days Father Pitass received all 


of the minor orders and was ordained to 
the holy priesthood June 7, 1873. The 
next day was Holy Trinity Sunday and 
he said his first Mass with the assistance 
of his friend, Father Karl Langner. In 
the afternoon, Father Pitass attended a 
meeting of the St. Stanislaus Society and 
at that meeting 82 families were organ- 
ized into a parish under the patronage of 
St. Stanislaus, B.M. 

A native of Upper Silesia which for 
several centuries was a part of Poland oc- 
cupied by Germany, the 29 year old 
Father Pitass was an enthusiastic, ener- 
getic, far-sighted, sometimes rude and 
stubborn priest of his fast-growing flock. 
He was versed in German, Italian, Latin 
and his native language and had been 
educated in the Collegium Romanum. 

This pioneer priest is recognized as the 
patriarch and godfather of the east side 
Polish community of Buffalo. 

It is amazing to observe that the Ger- 
man people, rather than the Irish or 
French people, helped Father Pitass dur- 
ing the first phases of the organization of 
the parish. 

The German population numbered 
about 27,000 at that time and including 
two generations born in the city totalled 
50,000. They outnumbered all other eth- 
nic groups, including the Irish. The Re- 
demptorist Fathers, Joseph and George 
Bork, Henryk Vogt and a number of 
other German people and societies took 
an active part in the dedication of the St. 
Stanislaus Church on January 25, 1874. 

At the time, Joseph Bork owned the 
land from Smith Street east to the Belt 
Line, and from Howard Street to Broad- 
way. He donated to St. Stanislaus Parish 
the piece of land on Peckham Street be- 
tween Townsend and Wilson Streets on 
which the church was erected. 

When the Polish immigrants began to 
flood into Buffalo in ever increasing num- 
bers, they built their homes in the vicinity 
of the church and spread out fast over 
the surrounding area. There were occa- 
sional fights and misunderstandings with 
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the Germans, however, who considered 
the Polish newcomers as intruders or as 
enemies from the “old country”. The 
humiliating nickname given to the Poles 
by the Germans was “Polacks-Modacks”. 

In a few short years the Polish com- 
munity grew into an isolated island of 
Polish nationalism and gained a veritable 
stronghold in Buffalo. Though loyal to 
their adopted land, the Polish people 
were slow to become thoroughly Amer- 
icanized. 

The first years following the coming of 
the Poles to Buffalo, living conditions 
were very hard. Jobs open to these Polish 
immigrants were to be found only in the 
iron foundries and the new ready-made 
clothing industry. A few were able to take 
jobs as street laborers, bricklayers, and 
carpenters. There was an acute housing 
shortage, and many of the homeowners 
took in lodgers to add to their meager 
incomes. 

Joseph Bork, later aided by Henryk 
H. Vogt, tried to relieve the housing prob- 
lem created by the steady rush of Polish 
immigration. Small though comfortable 
wooden houses were constructed and sold 
at low cost, and this relieved the tempor- 
arily built municipal barracks on Fillmore 
Avenue. 

At first all the houses were similarly- 


constructed, one story houses, but later, 
George Bork, Joseph’s brother, initiated 
the building of two-story structures. Even 
this did not solve the housing situation, 
and the Polish newcomers were often 
forced to live as boarders in miserable 
and unhealthy shelters. It was not un- 
usual to find 17 persons living in a single 
room, 14 foot square, so packed at night 
that it was impossible to open a door. 

As the tides of immigrants poured into 
Buffalo, a room 6’ by 6’ often housed 
four or five persons. 

How can we today compare the living 
conditions of those early pioneer times 
with those of the present? The achieve- 
ments of these people after having lived 
but a few generations in Buffalo is a re- 
markable one. Their unity, growth and 
unusual progress can be traced to the 
solid foundations laid at the beginning by 
a man who was endowed with leadership 
qualities and the unusual ability to unite 
these people. 

Father John Pitass, the organizer, was 
truly responsible for the moral, cultural, 
educational and spiritual development of 
his people. Their German friend, Joseph 
Bork, may be credited with their material 
development, since it was his wise real 
estate policy that made possible the space 
needed to house these Polish settlers. 


Immigration of Ethnic Groups to Buffalo 
Based upon Censuses of 1850, 1865, 1875 and 1892 


by Stephen Gredel 


uaT are the ethnic strains of the 
W average Buffalonian? What par- 
ticular ethnic groups settled in the city, 
and when did they first start to migrate 
to our area? After the initial influx, were 
any of the groups displaced? 

We may not be able to answer all of 
these questions, but we shall attempt to 
bring some light to what may be called 
the ‘dark ages’ of Buffalo’s immigration 
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period from the enormous flood of for- 
eigners into the area to the formation of 
truly ethnic groupings. 

After examining the 1850 federal cen- 
sus and the New York State censuses of 
1865, 1875, and 1892 we delved far into 
the history of the ethnic groups and their 
settlements in Buffalo. Some _ historians 
do not consider such census figures as re- 
liable sources for accurate historical study. 


Exhibit in the “People of Our City and County” showing Scottish pioneer David 
Rees, a blacksmith, with Seneca chief, Young King (1817). In the background ts 
Joseph Hodge, Buffalo’s first Negro. 
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They contend, and we agree, that people 
gave little or incomplete information, or 
even avoided the census taker altogether. 
Some purposely falsified birth data. Some 
were not at home when the census taker 
called and are not included in the records 
at all. For some periods we have used the 
estimate of the nationality groups given 
by contemporary historians or other pro- 
fessional people of the era, such as pas- 
tors, city or county officials, YMCA of- 
ficials, and the like, 

For example, a comment in a news- 
paper article written in 1856 by John J. 
Henderson, commercial editor of the Buf- 
falo Courier, regarding the New York 
State census of 1855, states, “It is ad- 
mitted on all hands and we have every 
reason to suppose, that the census of the 
city has not been accurately taken. In 
every Ward there are families who were 
never called upon, and it’s believed that 
our population exceeded 80,000 at the 
close of the year.” 

In checking the published population 
figures of that census we found a tre- 
mendous discrepancy in the data on the 
natives, including the foreign-born, and 
those whose birth places were unknown. 
For this reason we did not accept the 
census figures as reliable and will not re- 
print them here. 

Recognizing the limited value of cen- 
sus data, we used it carefully only because 
it is the only official source still existing. 
With improved methods of census taking 
in our age it is hoped that later historians 
will be spared the labor we have encount- 
ered in our search for evidence. 

Until the New York State census of 
1835 was published and the population 
figures of Buffalo and Erie County were 
revealed, we could scarcely find the pro- 
portion of foreign-born to the total popu- 
lation. 

Buffalo’s early settlers were predomi- 
nately Yankees who came from the New 
England states to found the Village of 
Buffalo. 

In 1817, the first Irish settlers arrived 
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in the area but nothing is known about 
the location of their settlement or the 
strength of their numbers. 

The first forerunners of the English, 
Scotch, Welsh, French, Dutch and Ger- 
man settlers can be traced from 1825, but 
here again, the figures enumerating them 
are not available. It is known, however, 
that by 1828 German immigrants had 
begun pouring into the area. 

The census of 1835 shows that there 
were 9,250 male residents of which some 
2,903 were foreign-born. The ratio of 
Americans to foreign-born was nearly 3 
to 1. 

In the Federal Census of 1850, we find 
that nationality groups and their numbers 
were not surveyed. 

Next we turn to the Index of the Cen- 
sus found in the Erie County Hall.’ The 
Index is divided into five parts corre- 
sponding to the five wards of Buffalo. 
Each page records 54 residents, their age, 
sex, birthplace and occupation as well as 
the page number of the 1850 Census 
wherein each is recorded. 

In order to obtain a clear picture of 
the distribution of the residents in a par- 
ticular ward by nationality, it was first 
necessary to sort out all 42,261 inhabit- 
ants by specific ethnic groupings. 

Samuel Fursman, who was in charge 
of the 1850 census, was sharply criticized 
for his final report by the editor of the 
Daily Courier. 

“The enumeration of the population 
of the First Ward has created very gen- 
eral disappointment. It is less than was 
confidently counted upon. We trust the 
Deputy Marshalls are not in such haste 
to get through as to neglect their Wards. 
We do not wish to be understood as 
charging that such is the case, but 


1. The original document is to be found in 
the County Archives, Erie County Hall, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. A copy, compiled by the Works 
Projects Administration, 1939-40 under the 
auspices of the Grosvenor Library, Buffalo, is 
deposited in the Buffalo and Erie County His- 
torical Society. 


Representatives of Nationality Groups in Buffalo 


Left, James N. Adam, a Scot, Mayor of Buffalo, 1906-09, younger brother of Robert 
Borthwick Adam. Center, Col. Michael Wiedrich, a German, member of Battery 
I, Ist N.Y. Light Artillery Right, Hiram Pratt, Mayor of Buffalo, 1835 and 1839, 
descendant of Samuel Pratt, Revolutionary War Patriot and Prototype Yankee 


pioneer settler. 


Left, Dr. Charles R. Borzilleri, a pioneer Italian physician. Center, John Kuecherer, 
a German, water carrier for the early village. Right, Louis Stephen Le Couteulx de 
Caumont, a Frenchman, first clerk of Niagara County. 


would prefer to see them go “slow and 

sure”. 

The number of residents we estimate 
includes the total number born in the 
United States and differs from the pub- 
lished count by no more than a hundred 
names in each ward. 

From the bar graph note the proportion 
of the large groups in Buffalo to the 
total population. 

It is surprising to note that the Poles 
and the Italians were not the major and 
significant ethnic groups, although their 


first pioneers were already in the area. 

Another interesting revelation is the 
proportion of native-born Americans who 
had come into Buffalo from other states. 
Of every 100 residents born in New York 
State, there were: 61 from Massachusetts, 
56 from Connecticut, 35 from Vermont, 
25 from Ohio, 24 from Pennsylvania, 12 
from New Hampshire, and 11 from Mary- 
land. 

Six came from Rhode Island, New Jer- 
sey and Michigan; 5 from Maine and 
Wisconsin; 2 from Iowa, Virginia and 
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The 3rd part of the Hail of Pioneers. From left to right are the following: 

I. Millard Fillmore in the uniform of the Union Continentals, Buffalo’s Home 
Guard during the Civil War. He was the President of the United States and 
later the first President of the Buffalo Historical Society. 

II. The Rev. John Pitass, founder of Buffalo’s East Side Polish colony. 
III. Louis Onetto, recognized Patriarch of Italian colony, well known as “king of 
peanuts and macaroni.” 


Illinois; and 1 from the Carolinas. 

Among them were a few settlers from 
other states, such as Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Indiana, Georgia and the District of 
Columbia. 

No mention of date or county of birth 
is listed for hundreds of residents who 
were included in the 1850 census. They 
were simply cited as being inhabitants of 
boarding houses or orphan asylums or as 
lodgers at the saloon-tavern-hotel. We 
consider these people to have been born 
in the United States. Naturally we could 
not determine the national origin of the 
residents born in the United States or 
Canada. 

Occupationally, these Americans were 
usually among those in higher income 
brackets. They were lawyers, engineers, 
dentists, doctors, teachers, clergymen, 
druggists, clerks, auctioneers, brokers, 
merchants, printers, piano-makers and 
students. Many of them were listed as 
skilled workers, such as coopers, smiths, 
waiters, sailors, machinists, joiners, gam- 
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blers and a number were laborers. Among 
those listed were a Mr. R. B. Heacock 
from Connecticut, and a Mr. William D. 
Mosley from New York who were recorded 
as “gentlemen”; Mr. William Watkins 
from New York who was a “goldseeker” 
and Mr. Elbridge Spaulding who was a 
congressman. 

The average age for the head of the 
family at that time was about 35 years. 
The admonition of that period, “Go West 
young man, go West” seems to have been 
realized. 

From the graph we learn that the 6,803 
Germans outnumbered all other ethnic 
groups in Buffalo. Next was the huge 
Irish population with 6,307, then the 
English with 1,695, the Canadians with 
1,217, the French with 593, and the 
Scotch with 572. 

Other smaller groups were those from 
Holland, 145; Switzerland, 106; Poland, 
34; Norway 22. The rest belonged to 
smaller groups of 10 or less, but are im- 
portant because they were the first pio- 


Hesteer 


First part of the Shrine of Nations containing national costumes from France, 
Germany, Norway, Poland, Rumania, and Portugal. 


neers in the area from Russia, Wales, 
Italy, Sweden, Austria, Spain and Bel- 
gium. Denmark, Hungary and China 
were each represented by one person. 

In the Fourth Ward there were 9,131 
inhabitants in 1846, most of whom had 
emigrated from Germany, and in the 
First Ward there were 546 Germans by 
1850." By 1851 the German population 
was reported to be 7,114 by the Buffalo 
Morning Express and had reached 15,000 
according to the German newspaper, Der 
Weltbuerger. 

In our study, we count as German those 
persons born not only in Germany but in 
Prussia, Bavaria, Baden, Oldenburg, 
Dermstadt, Hessia, West Phalia, Saxon 
Cobourgh and Wirtemberg. Children who 
were born in the United States were con- 
sidered Americans. 

Unlike the Irish who came to Buffalo 
directly from Ireland in entire family 
groups, such as W. Fonley with 13 and 
J. Hilsbey with 11, the Germans often 
started families en route or upon their 
arrival in Buffalo. 


2. According to an editorial report in the 
German newspaper, Der Weltbuerger, March 
25, 1846. 

3. Ibid, August 21, 1850, using the Buffalo 
Daily Courier as the source. 


By taking those of German parentage, 
those from German culture and those who 
spoke German, and adding to these half 
of the immigrants from French Alsace, it 
is estimated that there were about 10,000 
Germans and their descendants in Buffalo 
during the 1850's. 

With 4,453 residents, the German pop- 
ulation was the largest ethnic grouping in 
the Fourth Ward that numbered 10,669. 
In the First, Second and Fifth Wards the 
numbers balanced one another. Only in 
the Third Ward were the Germans the 
smallest group, numbering but 252 
persons. 

Most of the Irish people were found 
among the 3,014 inhabitants of the First 
Ward. They were the largest foreign-born 
group in the Second Ward with 1,090 and 
in the Third Ward with 1,217 persons. 
In the Fifth Ward they numbered 697 
and followed next after the German pop- 
ulation of 750. In the Fourth, they were 
third in order, with 289 and followed the 
Germans who headed the list and the 
French-born who were second with 310. 

The occupations of the German and 
Irish settlers are worthy of comparison. 
Of each 50 laborers born in Germany, 
there were 23 shoemakers, joiners and 
tailors; 14 masons and grocers; 11 cab- 
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Settlement of Buffalo’s major and significant nationality groups at the turn of 


the Century. 
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People of our City and County Exhibit. Electronic map showing the growth and 
settlement of Buffalo, 1800-1950, with over 700 bulbs, lighted in seven phases, 
accompanied by a recorded narrative. Eleven nationality groups are represented. 
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inet makers and butchers; 8 blacksmiths; 
6 carpenters; 5 clerks, cigar makers, tan- 
ners and teamsters; several tinsmiths, 
bakers, printers, locksmiths, peddlers, to- 
bacconists, bricklayers, gardeners, brewers 
and stonecutters. Other skilled workers, 
such as dyers, physicians, runners, jewel- 
ers, turners, druggists, dairymen, potters, 
engineers, music teachers, gunsmiths, 
weavers, architects, bookbinders, hatters, 
pavers, capemakers and the like were 
also represented. 

Of each 50 Irish workers there were 
6 sailors; 5 cartmen; 4 ships carpenters; 
3 boardinghouse keepers and carpenters; 
1 or 2 shoemakers, blacksmiths, furnace 
workers, marble cutters, cobblers, team- 
sters, watchmen, tailors, cigar makers, 
grocers, waiters, and servants. We con- 
cluded that the German immigrants pro- 
vided more highly skilled workers during 
this period than did the Irish. 

The greatest number of Scottish-born 
were found in the First Ward. There they 
numbered 151. Some 141 were found to 
be living in the Third Ward, and lesser 
numbers were spread out in the other 
three wards. 

The Canadians settled mostly in the 
Second Ward where they had a small 
population of 101. 

The English people, with 513 persons 
living in the Second Ward, stood out 
among the intellectual and skilled work- 
ers of the area. 

Among the smaller groups, the French 
people were represented by 593, and most 
of them were to be found in the Fourth 
Ward where they numbered 310 persons. 
There were typically French names such 
as Mossages, Prunett, Rigot, Wemier, De- 
pue, Girard, Vignaron, Guere, Pirron, 
Ruffier, and Collette. About half of the 
inhabitants born in France came from 
the Alsace region and bore such names 
as Efner, Friedenburg, Turner, Urban, 
Singer, Wagner, Goetz, Graff, Pfeifer, 
Stein, and Zwilling. 

First mention of Polish immigrants was 
made in the 1850 Census. In the First 
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Ward there were 33 Polish-born, but only 
one in the Second Ward. By their first 
names, which were such names as Re- 
becca, Lea, Mahun, Samuel, Abraham, 
Solomon, Burnett, Handurn, Josiphes, 
and Hymenia, it is known that there were 
Jewish people from Poland. Occupation- 
ally they were listed as peddlers, clothing 
store owners, and tailors. 

The Welsh people were represented by 
only 9 persons, among them a student, a 
stonecutter and a lawyer. 

Only seven immigrants came from 
Italy: Listed were: 

Charles Grandy, 47, image maker, 
accompanied by his wife and two chil- 
dren, including one born in New York 
City. 

Joseph Tolegan, 26, waiter. 

A. C. Botts, 40, grocer, with his wife. 

L. Guistimani, 55, a clergyman who 
later disappeared from the city with 
Manice, 50, who may have been either 
his wife or his sister. 

Francis Castelle, 28, clerk. 

Such well-known Italian pioneers as 
Dominico Bozze, Luigi Chiesa and Gio- 
vani Raffo, who were periodically men- 
tioned in City Directories as living in Buf- 
falo, have eluded our search of the period. 
In all probability, the census taker acci- 
dentally overlooked these people. 

Norway, with its 22 natives in Buffalo, 
half of them recorded in the Fourth Ward, 
was listed as the country of origin by 4 
sailors, 1 wheelman, a laborer, a con- 
fectioner, a boardinghouse keeper and 2 
clerks. They had typically Norwegian 
names, such as Nelson, Uall, Egstrom and 
Nielsen. 

Natives of Sweden, with such names as 
Charles Patterson, Mary Uall and Mary 
Christenson, were represented by only 9 
souls. They were sailors, housewives and 
a piano maker. 

There were two Austrian clergymen, 
Wencelaus Cuben, 28, a Roman Catholic, 
and Leopold Petsch, also 28. 

There were also Russians appearing in 
the census report. Some names were: 
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ym Giornale della Colonia Italiana di Buffalo, N. Y. Foals 
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Buffalo, total 
Natives 
Negroes 
Foreign born 
Austria 
Belgium 
Canada 
Denmark 
England 
France 
Germany 
Holland 
Ireland 
Italy 
Norway 
Poland 
Portugal 
Russia 
Scotland 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Wales 
Hungary 
China 
Turkey 
Bohemia 
Finland 
Greece 


Unknown 


Buffalo’s population figures including the nationality groups 


1850 (5 Wards) 1865 (13 Wards) 1875 (13 Wards) 1892 (25 Wards) 


Federal Census 


42,261 
24,668 

317 
17,593 
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N. Y. State 


Census 


94,210 
54,017 
637 
40,167 
48 


Y. State 


Census 


134,557 
83,426 
730 
51,131 
75 

36 


N.Y. State 


Census 


267,567 
178,241 
1,127 
89,326 
218 
20 
12,237 
79 
6,093 
870 
38,470 
210 
10,711 
2,502 
142 
13,053 
21 
706 
1,612 
16 

530 
448 


Buffalo Census of 1850 
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John Michaelski, 47, tailor. 
Rosina Miller, 20, wife of Gottlieb 
Miller, with their children, Louisa, 


Wilhelmina, Fredericka, Jacob and 
Frederich, ranging from 5-18 years of 
age. 


The children of John L. Timmer- 
man, 47, cattler, and his wife, both born 
in Germany. 

Christian Tisse, 32, shoemaker, and 
his wife, Caroline, 26. 

Mema Smith, 22. 

There were two from Denmark: 

Hans C, Albrecht, 25, sailor accom- 
panied by Catherine, 30, who was born 
in France, and their one year old 
daughter who was born in New York 
City, and 

Peter Lawson, 48, with his wife who 
was born in Germany and their five 
children who were born in New York 
State. 

From Spain came: 

Julius Basset, 23, corn dealer, with 
his wife, Elizabeth, and three small 
children who were born in New York 
City. . 

Catherine Croly, 74, and Louis 
Sterkentries, 36, who came from Bel- 
gium. 

Finally, there was one Hungarian im- 
migrant, William Wise, 26, cigarmaker; 
and one Chinese person, William Peck, 
37, cook. Each probably adopted these 
Americanized names 

By further research on the original New 
York State censuses of 1865, 1875 and 
1892‘ it was possible to trace the first 
pioneers and settlers of the various sig- 
nificant nationality groups. Their names 
were recorded individually. 

We found that foreign-born residents 
arriving from Wales, Sweden, Norway and 
Holland decreased, and the first of the 
pioneers from Italy, Belgium, Portugal, 
Austria, Finland, Denmark, Spain, Hun- 
gary, Russia, Bohemia, Luxembourg, 


4. From the schedules deposited in the Erie 
County Clerk’s office, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Portraits of Millard Fillmore, left, and 
the Right Rev. John Timon, right, dis- 
played over manuscripts relating to them. 


Mexico and Poland were recorded in 
1865 and 1875. 

According to the New York Census of 
1865, the native-born population more 
than doubled in fifteen years; the same is 
true of the foreign-born population. There 
were 42,261 native-born in 1850; 94,210 
in 1865. The foreign-born increased from 
17,593 to 40,167 in the same fifteen year 
span. 

Canadians, a major ethnic group as 
well, were scattered throughout the thir- 
teen wards, with the greater numbers in 
the First and Third Wards. 

The English-born, next in size, also in- 
creased their numbers. French people 
were found in the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, 
Seventh, and Twelfth Wards to be in- 
creasing, and the Germans, who settled 
mostly in these same wards, continued to 
be a major nationality group in the 
Fourth and Twelfth Wards. 

There was a slow increase in the Irish 
population. They settled in the First Ward 
initially, and later in the Eighth. 

The Italian and Polish people showed 
only slight increases. The Italians were 
mostly in the Eighth Ward and the Polish 
in the First, Second, Third, Fourth and 
Eighth Wards. : 
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Not too many changes were noted in the 
1875 Census. There was a decrease in 
French immigration, and the flow of Ger- 
man settlers had reached 27,000. Cana- 
dians were settling in the Eleventh Ward, 
where they were clustered more than in 
other wards. The Italian population had 
spread in the First Ward, the English in 
the Eleventh. The Eighth Ward showed 
another increase in Irish ranks who by 
then outnumbered all others in the First 
Ward. 

Very few could not read and write in 
the Sixth Ward. Seven out of eight per- 
sons spoke German, but only one third of 
the ward population could read German." 

Located in the Sixth Electoral District 
of the Fifth Ward was the neighborhood 
called Borktown which was a significant 
settlement of Germans and Polanders.* 

The last of the New York State censuses 
included in our survey is that made in 
1892. This particular census was chosen 
because of its proximity to the year 1897 
after which the Polish people disappeared 
from the Federal and State Censuses as a 
nationality group. Until 1920 the Poles 
were listed as Austrians, Germans, or 
Russians in state and federal censuses; 
thus, the period of the greatest Polish im- 
migration to any particular city or state 
has been obscured. 

5. According to the state enumerator, P. W. 
Schehr. 

6. According to Louis Ehler, state enumer- 
ator. 


In this 1892 enumeration the Germans 
constituted the largest nationality group- 
ing. Included were almost three genera- 
tions born in Buffalo or at least the 
United States. The German influx was at 
its apex at this time. 

During this same period, the Italian 
people made their first significant appear- 
ance. They were some 2,500 strong by 
then. They settled mostly in the Nine- 
teenth Ward, which was bounded by Por- 
ter Avenue on the north, by Lower Ter- 
race on the south, by Lake Erie to the 
west and Busti Avenue to the east. 

The increasing numbers of English- 
born people was noted, but they were still 
far behind the great rise in the Polish and 
Italian groups. 

The Chinese then numbered around 
seventy, most of them laundrymen. 

There were representatives of almost 
every European country, among them, 
Russia, Switzerland, Austria, and Norway. 
Among the smaller divisions, they num- 
bered between 10 and 1000 persons. 

The first scores of Hungarian, Bo- 
hemian, Finnish, Belgian and Spanish 
people had arrived on our shores. Even 
distant places such as Persia, Egypt, 
Arabia, Turkey, Australia, New Zealand 
and areas of Asia, were listed as places of 
origin. There were some 42 nationalities 
settled in the area. 

Buffalo had begun to show the charac- 
teristics of a truly cosmopolitan city. 


George Washington Johnson, Lawyer, and the 
Holland Land Company Office in Buffalo 


Edited by Julia Hull Winner 


The Journal from which the following ac- 
count was taken has been loaned to the writer 
by Mrs. Nellie Pierce, Historian of the Town 
of Enfield, New Hampshire. Mr. Johnson 
was born in Enfield in 1801 on January 5th, the 
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7th child and 5th son of Judge Jesse Johnson. 
He suffered from poor health most of his life, 
and anticipated an early death, hence his de- 
tailed Journals to inform his distant New Eng- 
land brothers and sisters of his every-day ac- 


tivities. However, he lived to the age of 79, 
dying at his cabin on the Mountain Road, 
Town of Royalton on August 3, 1880, to which 
he had retired from his Buffalo law and real 
estate business some ten years earlier. He had 
owned the cabin for nearly thirty years and 
found it a convenient retreat for a change from 
his city life. 

Johnson at one period spelled his name 
Jonson. For another extract from his valuable 
journals see Aida DiPace Donald, ed., “The 
Diary of an Abolitionist: George W. Johnson,” 
published in Niagara Frontier, 4: 45-52 (sum- 
mer 1957). 


N 1832 on April 14, George Washing- 

ton Johnson, schoolmaster, closed the 
Academy he had conducted in Aurora for 
several years. He meant to move to Buf- 
falo so that he might complete his law 
studies. He had done some studying -by 
himself while in Aurora where he shared 
a small office with Deloss Warren. The 
course of study had been prescribed by 
Millard Fillmore. 

On April 17th, Mr. Johnson’s residence 
in Buffalo began. He was to complete his 
studies at the office of Joseph T. Clary 
and Millard Fillmore. Sharing the office 
was Nathan K. Hall (except when he was 
working in the Buffalo office of the Hol- 
land Land Office from 9 to 12 and from 
2 to 5, daily), Darius J. Fillmore, a broth- 
er of Millard, and a W. Packard, a rela- 
tive of Mr. Clary’s. “Three of the noisi- 
est fellows in bedlam, in the absence of 
Mr. Clary and Mr. Fillmore. They are 
good fellows, the two former, but one 
might study with more quiet in a room 
with three monkies and three magpies. 
But I suppose it is one of the things 
important to learn, viz,— to study and 
think, midst noise and confusion — in 
bedlam — which a court of justice, as 
well as a popular assembly, sometimes is. 
So I will try to break myself in.” So 
wrote Mr. Johnson in his diary. 

He found board at Lester Brace’s, the 
under-sheriff, and lodging in one of the 
offices in the court-house, furnished by 
Brace, whose office was in the court-house 


and who had charge of the building. 

In mid-June Nathan Hall made plans 
to return to Aurora and offered George 
Johnson his place in the Holland Land 
Company’s office, worth $600 a year be- 
sides perquisites. This was accepted, with 
the actual arrangements to be made by 
Colonel Ira A. Blossom, Agent of the 
Company. 

Meanwhile Mr. Johnson was duly “‘ad- 
mitted and appointed” by the Hon. Phil- 
ander Bennett, First Judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas of the County of Erie, 
in the June term of court as an Attorney 
and Counsellor at Law in said Court, on 
the 9th day of June. James McKay and 
Heman I. Redfield were admitted at the 
same time. 

On Thursday afternoon, June 28th, 
Colonel Blossom finally “said that I was 
to have Mr. Hall’s place; that he had so 
informed Mr. Hall weeks ago and seemed 
surprised that Mr. Hall had not told me. 
. . . So, now it is settled. I met the Colo- 
nel on the sidewalk near the Eagle Tavern 
and spoke to him on the subject.” “Mr. 
Hall’s gratuituous offer of the place and 
his warm recommendation of me to Col. 
Blossom, thus returning my efforts for him 
in the same place January 30, 1830, 
pleased me. . . . Col. Blossom said that 
he had considered the matter settled from 
Mr. Hall’s first interview with him and he 
expected me to make my arrangements 
accordingly.” 

Mr. Johnson was to take the place in 
the Land Office about the first of Sep- 
tember. In the interim he planned to 
travel to Utica, as did Mr. Hall, to take 
examinations for admission to the Su- 
preme Court. Mr. Johnson’s account of 
their journey thence is interesting. 

“On July 2nd Mr. Hall wrote from 
Aurora ‘We shall have an infamous 
time. It is very dusty and the wind 
will blow the dust directly after us.’ 
News having reached us from the Su- 
preme Court that students’ examina- 
tion would come off the Ist instead of 
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the 2nd Tuesday in term, by reason of 
cholera, we must start for Utica where 
the Court sits tomorrow and travel one 
day and two nights in order to reach 
there Thursday morning July 5th. Have 
read Chancery law in all three days. 
Have spent one day on Supreme Court 
Rules. Choused out of a week’s prepa- 
ration. Mr. Hall goes by way of 
Aurora.” 

July 3rd. “Left Buffalo for Utica and 
Albany at evening in stagecoach, Tele- 
graph Line. Eight passengers. John T. 
Hudson, law student, one of them, goes 
to be examined at Attorney, same as 
myself.” 

July Sth. “We arrived this morning 
at daylight in Utica, two nights with- 
out sleep, covered with dust, and worn 
out. Went to the barbers and found 
there N. K. Hall who had arrived at 
the same hour in another stage. Shaved, 
washed and dressed. 

At 9 A.M. we went into Supreme 
Court sitting in the Academy and lis- 
tened to an argument by Joshua A. 
Spencer, Esq. Examination appointed 
at 2 P.M. Dined. Examination. Pretty 
large class (20) sitting in a semi- 
circle. Pretty thorough questioning in 
course. Neither Mr. Hall nor myself 
missed a question. One poor devil 
missed every one. John T. Hudson 
missed some and was made very nerv- 
ous. Mr. Hall who is already a good 
lawyer, answered correctly from knowl- 
edge; I from luck. So disappointed and 
envious John half insinuated. Hall 
filled up blank licenses before exami- 
nation for himself and me at our room, 
where, at his desire, I think I filled up 
John’s after, he being too agitated to 
write. After examination in court an 
uncourtly scene; some swearing in, 
some jingling fees, some signing, and 
all talking. 

I ‘affirmed’ in, paid fees, got license 
signed and was off. On Judge Nelson’s 
asking when my license was filled up, 
I replied, ‘Before examination, Sir, 
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de bene esse, (conditionally) He 

laughed.” 

Mr. Hall and Mr. Johnson left Utica 
in the evening by packet for Albany, ar- 
riving at Schenectady in mid-afternoon, 
From Schenectady they went to Albany 
by railroad which Mr. Johnson described 
as “slow and tedious.” In Albany he 
received his examination and license as 
Solicitor in Chancery on the 7th. 

It was July 22nd before Mr. Johnson 
returned to Buffalo, having made a visit 
meanwhile to friends and relatives in 
Dutchess County. But he stayed only one 
night and went to visit in Aurora East 
Village and pass the time until September 
Ist, away from the possibility of contact- 
ing the cholera then epidemic in Buffalo. 

But Mr. Hall, wanting to return to 
Aurora, his former home where his sweet- 
heart lived, and perhaps, too, wanting to 
get away from the cholera-stricken city, 
wrote frequent and urgent letters to 
George Johnson requesting him to come 
back to Buffalo and take the place in the 
Land Office at once. There were com- 
ments that “one in Buffalo would be more 
likely attacked, but would have better 
medical advice.” “As there is no business 
of any consequence in the office, and what 
there is being of that kind which you can 
do as well as I, I have thought you might 
come into the office now as well as at any 
other time.” 

Thus George left Aurora on the 3rd 
of August and “came down in an open 
wagon, hired for the purpose; for which 


paid $1.50.” 


He wrote in his diary, “The Holland 
Land Company’s Land Office in the upper 
part of which I have rooms and am to 
lodge is on the southeast corner of Wash- 
ington and Clinton Streets. My law of- 
fice is with Clary and Fillmore, Main 
street, about one square off. Both centrally 
and pleasantly situated. Land office hours 
from 9 to 12, and from 2 to 5. Col. Blos- 
som obliging. Mr. Fillmore and Col. Blos- 
som are gentlemen.” 

In a letter Mr. Johnson wrote to his 
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brother Thomas about this time he said, 
“He (Mr. Hall) who filled the place in 
the Holland Land Co.’s office that I now 
occupy, fled the cholera to enter into 
matrimony. I was forced into the office 
by his circumstance sooner than was in- 
tended.” 

Mr. Johnson, who made a life-long cus- 
tom of keeping detailed daily accounts of 
his activities, found time to enter into his 
diary, or journal, an extremely interesting 
and very detailed description of the Hol- 
land Land Company’s office, under date 
of December 1832. While the Holland 
Land Company’s Papers, published as 
Volume XXXIII of the Buffalo Histori- 
cal Society’s Publications, contain reports 
of Jacob S. Otto’s mentioning, in 1825 
(p. 397), that “a suitable Building will 
be erected on a Lot near the Court House 
for an office,” and on Jan. Ist, 1827 (p. 
432), that “The erection of a house at 
Buffalo, suitable for the Agency . . . cost 
as you will perceive $2,973.36,” there is 
no such description as George Johnson 
gives of the physical aspects of the Land 
Office. His most tascinating description 
follows. . 

“The Holland Land Company’s Land 
Office in Buffalo stands on the south- 
east corner of Washington and Clinton 
streets, in an elevated, healthy, and 
pleasant part of the city, near the Court 
House and park, and but a square from 
the principal hotel, the Eagle Tavern. 
and from my law office. It ranks next 
to the Court House and County Clerk’s 
office in business relations with the 
people. 

It was begun in 1825, Joseph Shaw 
builder, under the superintendence of 
Col. Ira A. Blossom, under whom, as 
the Company’s local agent, it was 
opened in the fall of 1826. He em- 
ployed his brother, Tom, as clerk there- 
in in the spring of 1827 and for about 
four years. 

The building is of stone, rough-cast 
on the outside, substantial and well- 
proportioned, being akout twenty-two 


feet front by thirty-six deep, two stories 
high, with a pitch, and gable to Wash- 
ington Street, balustraded roof, a chim- 
ney at each end, and three windows 
above and two below in front and rear, 
shaded by green latticed blinds. The 
lot on which it stands bounds forty- 
five feet on Washington and Ellicott 
streets, and three hundred on the south 
side of Clinton. Near the east end 
of the lot and the south side is a privy. 
The lot is enclosed by a high substan- 
tial fence, and painted white, picketed 
in front, where it is entered by gates. 

You enter the office from Washing- 
ton street near Clinton, ascending four 
or five stone steps to a large stone land- 
ing protected by an iron rail, and en- 
ter a hall extending along the north 
side about twenty-six feet wide. From 
the hall ten feet from the outer door 
ascends a stair to the corresponding 
upper hall, and under which another 
descends to the cellar extending under 
the whole building, entered from with- 
out by a door on the south side, and 
used for the storage of the office fuel. 

South of the lower hall are two 
rooms, say fifteen feet by seventeen, 
into which the hall opens by two doors, 
near each end of it. The front room 
is lighted by two large windows, one 
on each side of the fireplace, and has 
a space about six feet wide on the south 
side separated from the rest, by a rail- 
ing. Within this railing, near the win- 
dow, in the southwest corner, stands 
a table against the south wall, at. which 
table sits H. I. Luden, clerk, and a 
high desk stands a little east, whereat 
he seldom stands. Farther east and on 
the opposite side of the railed in space, 
and to the left of the gate in the rail 
as you pass through it, is a broad stand, 
on which lies a large horizontal map, 
moved by rollers, which exhibits all 
the land in the Buffalo agency, divided 
into townships and lots. The agency 
comprises all Erie and the western por- 
tion of Niagara counties. Near the mid- 
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dle of the west side of the front or west 
room, is a large well-drawing fireplace 
for wood, a wood-box standing on the 
right of it, under the window, which 
box holds an eighth of a cord. In the 
southeast corner of the front room 
and at the east end of the railed in 
space, a door opens into the rear or 
east room, which is also connected 
with the front room at the northeast 
corner of the latter by a large opening, 
say five feet by five, which may be 
closed by a shutter drawn down upon 
a table, which is breast-high and pro- 
jects into each room a foot or over. 

It is on this table that during office 
hours, that is to say, between 9 and 12 
A.M. and 2 and 5 P.M., business is 
transacted with the outside world in 
the front room, none being admitted 
into the rear room, or sanctum, but 
the elite friends of Col. B. or of my- 
self, or strangers of some distinction, 
as a marked compliment. The sanc- 
tum has a fireplace corresponding in 
all respects to those in the front room. 
The fireplace has its wood box on the 
north side of it, and draws, thank God, 
a marveille. 

On the north side of the sanctum 
is the safe or vault which occupies the 
space which the hall would occupy if 
continued to the east side of the build- 
ing. It is about ten feet long and six 
in width and has thick walls of stone 
and brick, with a brick floor and an 
arched brick ceiling. It is entered by 
a massive iron door, having a proof 
lock, with but two keys, one of which 
is kept by Col. B. and the other by 
himself. The clerks of the front office 
have not the entreé of the sanctum 
and the vault, in which last the money 
and books are kept. Twice a week 
the money, after being counted by Col. 
B. or myself, is taken in a fire-bucket, 
or buckets, by a clerk in the front 
room, to the U.S. Branch Bank, where 
it is deposited to the credit of David 
E. Evans, the General Agent, residing 
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at Batavia, N. Y. and the Bank-Book 
is brought back from the bank, with 
the amount entered therein. In the 
absence of the clerks, I sometimes car- 
ry the money to the bank; Col. B. rare- 
ly. Our foreign (mostly German) pur- 
chasers pay in five franc pieces. 

About the middle of the west side 
of the sanctum, with the door opening 
into the railed off space before men- 
tioned on its left, and the opening and 
the door into the hall on its right, is a 
long high desk, at which stands Col. 
B., facing the west, with his back to 
the fireplace. He never sits while writ- 
ing. He is an accurate and excellent 
accountant, keeping his books by dou- 
ble entry, and his hand is as bold and 
manly as is his character. Near the 
southeast corner and window stands 
against the south wall a rather high 
desk, at which usually sits on a high 
stool, but sometimes stands, G.W.J., 
facing the south. 

And now leaving H.I.L. at his table, 
at his cigar and newspaper or novel, 
(for he has nothing else to do except 
when he is called on occasionally to 
perform the almost mechanical act of 
writing into a printed blank contract 
the price and description of a parcel 
of land sold, which price and descrip- 
tion are written out for him on a slip of 
paper,) and leaving the silent colonel 
at his desk, at his double entries, please 
re-enter the hall with me, and go up 
the stairs into the upper hall and rooms. 

The upper hall would correspond ex- 
actly with the lower but for the space 
taken up by the stairs. It consists of a 
landing at the stairs’ head and a passage 
on the south side of them, defended by 
a railing, to the west or front end of 
the building and lighted by a window 
on the west end. From it open two 
doors directly over the two below into 
two rooms, also corresponding with 
those below, except that there is no 
opening between them. There are the 
same number of windows over those be- 
low, and two corresponding fireplaces, 
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drawing perfectly. All the windows 
have inside folding shutters, but are not 
like those below, secured by iron bars 
and keyed bolts, when the offices are 
closed. The front chamber is used as 
a receptacle for the Company’s less 
valuable books and papers deposited in 
cases and pigeon-holes, and is rather 
dusty and desolate. In this room the 
U.S. Branch Bank was opened and con- 
tinued for a few months, while the 
Bank building on the east side of Main 
street between North and South Divi- 
sion, was erecting. 

The east or back chamber opens on 
the north side into a fine bedroom 
lighted by a window at the east end, in 
size corresponding with and situated 
over the vault below, that is to say, is 
seven feet by ten or thereabouts. These 
two pieces, high, spacious, airy, secured 
by locks, plainly but neatly finished 
and furnished and supplied with writing 
materials and books, are G.W.J.’s Para- 
dise Regained. Here, undisturbed, I 
can if I choose pass my long evenings, 
my long mornings, long noonings, and 
my Sundays, alone, as I was wont to do 
at home, at college, and my sanctums 
in Aurora; but more secludedly, and 
thereafter more comfortably than in 
those places, because here I have a 
whole building to myself and am not 
liable to intrusion from within or with- 
out. 

Washington street stands high and 
dry, and the three windows command a 
view of all the eastern portions of the 
city. By closing the inner folding shut- 
ters, I can make night at noon, or dark 
as my soul. Even the Colonel has never 
entered them but once, and then to 
congratulate me, and then I felt as did 
Robinson Crusoe when he saw human 
footprints on the shore. 

A colored man every morning sweeps 
the offices and my rooms, makes my 
bed, brings fresh water, fills the wood- 
boxes, builds the fire, dusts the furni- 


ture, &c. Service, fuel, lights, postage, 
stationery, &c. for all of us are paid 
by the Company. During the day the 
outer door key is made accessible to 
the office inmates, by raising the win- 
dow next to the door and placing it 
inside. 

Our salaries are as follows: Col. B. 
has $1500 a year; G.W.J. $600; and 
H.I.L. $400; besides the above perqui- 
sites, which are equal to $200 additional 
to each. 

My special duties, besides those al- 
ready named, are to open accounts with 
purchasers, credit payments, and re- 
ceive them in Col. B.’s absence, subdi- 
vide lots into parcels, draw plans, de- 
scriptions, deeds, bonds, and mort- 
gages, which last are works of much 
nicety and labor. Generally, I am in the 
office from 9 to 12 and from 2 to 5, 
six hours, and H.I.L. the same; Col. B. 
much less. During office hours each is 
often out when business presses not, 
especially H.I.L., whose place is nearly 
a sinecure. A Hollander by birth, pas- 
sionate, dressy and well-looking and 
generally well-mannered, he has a large 
social acquaintance and goes much into 
society. He affects nobility “writing 
himself down” Luden de Bie, and as- 
sumes to be of the Company. He speaks 
three or four languages passably, and 
confines himself to light reading. He is 
unenterprising except in smoking and 
visiting. He speaks and steps quick, is 
erect, spare, and of medium height. 
Col. B. is tall, say six feet, well-propor- 
tioned, has a fine eye and a manly 
countenance, has a clear utterance, and 
speaks and acts with decision and firm- 
ness. He scorns falsehood and mean- 
ness in all his business and social rela- 
tions, and is widely respected. He is 
temperate but fond of good living, whist 
and billiards. He does kind acts, with- 
out imposing a sense of obligation. I 
respect and admire Col. B. as who does 
not? He reminds me of my father. 
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The Rt. Rev. John Timon, D.D. 
First Roman Catholic Bishop of the Diocese of Buffalo; 1797-1867 


a sketch 
by John S. N. Sprague* 


OHN TIMON, one of ten children, was 

born in a log cabin in the retired but 
beautiful place of Conevago, Adams 
County, Pennsylvania, of Irish parents. 
Later, as Bishop, he was fond of telling 
the story that he was conceived in Ireland 
and born in this country. He was conse- 
crated Bishop in 1847, first came to Buf- 
falo that year, and here spent the last 
twenty years of his life. 

Father Timon first moved the family 
to Baltimore and then, lured by the west- 
ern prospect, to Louisville, Kentucky, and 
shortly thereafter to St. Louis, Missouri, 
which latter place became the family seat 
and the residence of young John until 
1823. In these several places father and 
son engaged in a variety of mercantile 
pursuits with a very considerable degree 
of success, so much s0, in fact, that it was 
bruited that, had they been able to con- 
tinue, they might well have owned most 
of the City of St. Louis. 

Of young John, at 19 it was said that 
he was the toast of elderly ladies with 
marriageable daughters, which is to say 
that he was manly, handsome, capable, 
gracious and wealthy, in short, everything 
that a young man should be. According 
to his biographer, there were two basic 
causes which took place at approximately 
the same time for his turning to the 
Church and to the service of his Maker; 
the panic of 1823, which completely 
ruined the financial affairs of the house 
of Timon; and secondly, a very human 
*Editor’s Note: The above vignette is one of 

many written by John S. N. Sprague in the 
Course of studying and appraising the histori- 
cal value of the portraits in the Society’s oil 


paintings collection. It is the first of several 
to be published in Niagara Frontier. 
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and romantic episode, as follows. 

The Creole family of De Gallon had 
escaped with their lives from Santa Do- 
mingo and sought asylum in St. Louis. 
There the daughter, Louisa, was brought 
up — beautiful, distinguished and gifted. 
In the course of events she and John 
were affianced when suddenly, she died 
of what was said to have been “falling 
sickness.” 

At St. Louis in 1825, he was raised to 
the priesthood and as visiror entered 
upon a long period of travel and service 
for the promotion of the affairs of his 
church. He was at Madrid (Texas), Port 
of Arkansas, Galveston, Houston, Paris 
(France), Natchez; he built a church at 
Cairo, attended the first mass at Austin, 
and visited with the French minister 
there; he visited the Lorentine Nuns in 
Kentucky, was at Kaskaskia, preached in 
the Senate Chamber in Austin, was in 
Paris again, and so on. 

At length, in September, 1847, he was 
nominated Bishop of the new Diocese of 
Buffalo, Erie County, New York. His 
consecration took place in New York City. 
He arrived in Buffalo by train on an 
October day of that year and was met by 
a multitude who escorted him in a car- 
riage drawn by four white horses to St. 
Louis Church, with which he was closely 
associated for the next twenty years. 

And now began his prodigious round of 
activities; he organized St. Joseph’s Or- 
phan Asylum, visited Mexico, learned 
Spanish, established the Foundling Asy- 
lum, carried infants to a place of safety 
during the cholera, and occupied himself 
with the Convent of the Sacred Heart, 
with St. Joseph’s College, Miss Nardin’s 
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Academy, Sisters of the Good Shepherd, 
the Providence Insane Asylum. As early 
as 1850 he conceived the project of build- 
ing a place of Divine worship which was 
to be the crowning glory of his episcopal 
labors — St. Joseph’s Cathedral, dedicated 
in 1855. 


Book Review 


A History of DeVeaux School, 1853-1953. 
By DONALD E. LOKER. Fose Printing, 
Inc., 1963. Pp. 238. $5.00. 

In contemporary American fiction, the 
treatment of the American preparatory 
school for boys has hardly been favorable. 
The impressions left, for example, by St. 
Swithin’s School in Marquand’s H. M. 
Pulham, Esq., Penncy Prep in Salinger’s 
Catcher in the Rye, and Devon Academy 
in John Knowles’ Separate Peace have 
not enabled the reader to form a very 
engaging image of the American inde- 
pendent (private) school. Seldom, it 
seems, are the positive contributions of this 
kind of school given much consideration 
in fiction. And seldom does there appear 
a non-fiction piece of writing on this kind 
of school. 

Mr. Donald E. Loker’s recent A History 
of DeVeaux School, 1853-1953, therefore, 
performs a useful twofold function (1) 
as an objective historical account of a 
reputable American independent school 
for boys and (2) as a record of an inter- 
esting segment of Western New York his- 
tory. 

Behind the history of any good school 
there are usually found one or more vi- 
sionary and energetic men. With DeVeaux 
School, its two most important men were 
Niagara Falls business leader, Judge Sam- 
uel DeVeaux (1789-1853), the founder, 
and Dr. William Stanley Barrows, its most 
durable (from 1897 to 1934) and distin- 
guished headmaster. The history of the 
school must necessarily devote much space 
to them. Appropriately, Mr. Loker, a 
former history master at the school, has 
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“He raised a barren mission into a vine- 
yard, fruitful with a golden harvest.” 
Those qualities which endeared him to 
“the elderly ladies with marriageable 
daughters” made him beloved of the pa- 
rishioners of the Diocese of Buffalo. 


given over much of the early part of his 
book to a painstaking documentation of 
the public life of DeVeaux, who as a teen- 
age New York orphan struck out alone 
across New York State to Fort Niagara, 
where he clerked in a combined store and 
post office near the Fort, After withdraw- 
ing for a while during the 1812 hostilities 
to temporary business ventures in Canan- 
daigua and LeRoy, he returned in time 
to be an observer at the Battle of Queens- 
ton Heights and to open a store in Niag- 
ara Falls shortly afterwards. From this 
beginning he broadened his activities to 
real estate and to local public offices, in- 
cluding a small judgeship. He also helped 
to sponsor first a Presbyterian and then 
an Episcopal church in that area. Gradu- 
ally he acquired many acres of land along 
the Niagara Gorge and helped to promote 
and finance such business ventures as the 
Lockport to Niagara Falls railroad, the 
Suspension Bridge, the Whirlpool sight- 
seeing concession, and an early Tourist 
Guide to Niagara Falls, which he wrote 
himself. As a result of these activities he 
amassed an impressive fortune and con- 
siderable acreage along the Gorge. The 
bulk of his $200,000 estate he left to found 
a “college” for “orphans and destitute 
children,” the institution to be under the 
supervision of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Western New York. Later a few fee-pay- 
ing students were admitted, and in the 
course of time they began to form a good 
percentage of the students. During Dr. 
Barrow’s administration, the State Su- 
preme Court permitted the name of the 
school to be changed from “DeVeaux Col- 


lege for Orphans and Destitute Children” 
to DeVeaux School. Originally a military 
school, largely, because it was easier to 
clothe all the students alike, the school 
dropped the military program in 1950. In 
the hundred-and-then-some years of its 
history DeVeaux has known some lean 
years. To many of its dedicated headmas- 
ters, teachers, and supporters who helped 
to nourish it through these trying times, 
Mr. Loker pays just and conscientiously 
documented tribute. 

Unfortunately, perhaps because of limi- 
tations of space, the book is overweighted 


Contributors 


R. STEPHEN GREDEL is well known to 
D our readers as Research Associate on 
the staff of the Society. The two articles 
published here embody some of the re- 
sults of his researches into the history of 
Buffalo’s ethnic groups. They are based 
on a minute, line-by-line study and tabu- 
lation of the names appearing in the origi- 
nal manuscript schedules of the Federal 
and State censuses in the custody of the 
Erie County Clerk. The Society gratefully 
acknowledges the cooperation of that of- 
fice in lending the materials for intensive 
examination. The manuscript census 
schedules contain a wealth of data for his- 
torians, going considerably beyond that 
contained in the published census ab- 
stracts. The information they contain on 
individuals is particularly valuable for this 
kind of study, These articles contain as 
exact figures as possible on the ethnic 
group composition of Buffalo’s popula- 
tion, and record the names and occupa- 
tions of some of the early settlers of each 
group. The study, too, provided the data 
for the electronic map in the Society’s 
new exhibit, “The People of Our City and 
County.” 

MRS. JULIA HULL WINNER is Historian 
of the Town of Royalton and Deputy His- 
torian of Niagara County. Through her 


in factual data and almost entirely lack- 
ing in anecdotal material. As a conse- 
quence, Judge DeVeaux emerges only as 
a Public Figure, never as a person. The 
book, too, has some stylistic deficiencies. 
Despite these drawbacks, the book stands 
as an interesting and living tribute to the 
many men who helped to make DeVeaux 
one of the significant schools in Western 
New York and the East. With his consci- 
entious study of DeVeaux’s history, Mr. 
Loker has made a worthwhile contribu- 
tion to local history. 

—Austin McC. Fox 


good offices it has been possible for the 
Buffalo & Erie County Historical Society 
to obtain microfilm copies of a number 
of volumes of the George W. Johnson 
journals, or “yearbooks” as he termed 
them. She published here an extract from 
one of them. Johnson was that rare indi- 
vidual, the born, not to say compulsive, 
diarist, driven by an impulse to record 
in minute detail the events and circum- 
stances of his daily life. Such journals are 
an invaluable source of historians. The 
originals are in the possession of Mrs. Nel- 
lie Pierce, Historian of Enfield, New 
Hampshire, who has generously permitted 
the Society to obtain photocopies. 
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Dr. Albert B. Corey, New York State Historian, left, on one of his last visits to 
Buffalo on the occasion of the Ninth Annual Congress of Local Historical Societies 
in July 1963. He is shown with Dr. Erwin O. Christensen and Dr. Marian E. White 
viewing one of Buffalo G Erie County Historical Society's school loan exhibits. 

Buffalo Evening News photo 
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Resolution on Albert Corey 


Today the Board of Managers of the Buffalo and Erie County Historical 
Society pays tribute to Albert Bickmore Corey, a friend of each of us and a wise 
and helpful counsellor of the Society. 

Born in 1898 in India, he took his first degree in Canada and his doctorate 
at Clark University in Worcester. In 1958 Acadia conferred upon him the degree 
of Doctor of Letters and in 1962 the University of Buffalo, a few weeks before 
its merger with the State University, gave him and two other New York State 
historians its last Doctorate of Laws. 

The three museums of Buffalo— Arts, Sciences, and History — were each, 
oddly enough, celebrating their centennial, and the University stepped into the 
picture by giving honorary degrees to three men nominated by each of the museums. 
Some of these men thus honored were professors, others administrators, others 
writers. Corey was the only one who combined all three. It was especially fitting 
that the University should single out Dr. Corey for its highest honor since he had 
often been a visitor on the campus, taking part in many meetings, especially the 
annual Congress of Local Historical Societies, which welcomed him year after year. 

He was professor of history at St. Lawrence University from 1927 to 1944, 
and then State Historian of New York until his untimely death in November 1963. 

The State Historian does not spend all or even most of his time writing books 
and articles on New York State history. State Historians are appointed by the 
Regents of the State of New York and it is to that august body that they are, of 
course, responsible. Legally that is the case, but actually their constituency em- 
braces all who have either a slight or fervent interest in our history. 

To our profit, he was our guide, philosopher, and friend. His travels covered 
every portion of the state. To know him even slightly was a liberal education, 
but to know him intimately (as did several members of our Board) opened to the 
lucky person the richness of a friendship that knew no limits in its desire to serve 
in any of the manifold capacities that his versatility commanded. 

If we hold with Bronson Olcott that Heaven is a place in which we shall be 
able to get a little conversation, there it is certain that you will find Albert Corey. 
You will find him, directly he has gotten the lay of the land, where the humor is 
most humane, the laughs the heartiest, and the hopes for mankind the surest. 

There are persons in the world who seem while they are alive to be assurances 
that certain values are still living, certain humane citadels defended, certain 
beloved themes still kept current in a time when all that is good or beautiful is 
precarious or threatened. We felt the shock of suddenly learning that a voice 
strong, firm, yet gentle, had been silenced and an emissary and revealer of good 
things stilled. 

November 14, 1963 iP: 
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Citation of Honor to Lewis G. Harriman 


‘Las G. HARRIMAN, after almost 
twenty years of service as a member 
of the Board of Managers of the Buffalo 
& Erie County Historical Society, in view 
of impending retirement from active af- 
fairs and prolonged absence from the com- 
munity, has resigned; and his resignation 
has been accepted. The Society does not 
wish the occasion to pass without paying 
its tribute to him, as a person, and as a 
loyal and devoted member of the Board 
of Managers. 

Lewis G, Harriman is a vital person, 
active and alert, with a wide-sweeping 
range of interests, to each and every one 
of which he has applied his penetrating 
intelligence, always graciously and help- 
fully, forestalling dissension and promot- 
ing harmony, a friendly, effective influence 
for the right, and the right decision. 


Behind the extensive record of his ca- 
reer is the well rounded, mentally disci- 
plined man, modest, unassuming, quietly 
strong and vigorous of opinion, always 
expressed in conciliatory terms, calculated 
to obtain a consensus and not to create 
diversity. 

Such is the man to whom the Buffalo & 
Erie County Historical Society does honor. 
It is proud of Lewis G. Harriman, is grate- 
ful to him for his years of interested serv- 
ice to it; and it gives him this Citation 
of Honor, in witness of its affectionate 
gratitude to a public-spirited citizen whose 
faithful contribution to the well-being of 
the community in which he has lived and 
worked for many years cannot be meas- 
ured in words. 

GeorcE F. Puiuirs, 
Board of Managers 
October 8, 1963 


Resolution Accepting the Resignation of 
Leonard R. Lipowicz 
from the Board of Managers, January 21, 1964 


HE Board of Managers of the Buffalo 

& Erie County Historical Society ac- 
cepts with deep regret the resignation of 
Leonard R. Lipowicz. Mr. Lipowicz is 
the senior member of the Board in length 
of service, having been elected on Janu- 
ary 12, 1928, at which time he was a 
member of the New York State Senate. 
Thus, his earliest service to the Society 
dates from a period when the Board was 
deeply engrossed in carrying forward the 
enlargement of the Historical Society 
Building, even as now, some 35 years later, 
the Society is once more embarked on 
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plans for a new wing. His quiet but wise 
counsel over these many years has been 
an unfailing source of strength to the 
Board, and as one of the leading public 
figures of this community he has given 
generously of his time and talents in en- 
hancing the stature of the Society. With 
a profound sense of appreciation for his 
contributions to the Society during a third 
of its existence, the Board of Managers 
accepts his resignation and wishes him 
many more years of constructive accom- 
plishment in promoting the civic improve- 
ment of the city and county. 
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Civil War scene. 


The Eighth New York Heavy Artillery 


by George E., William F. 


Tue Eighth New York Heavy Artil- 
lery, originally the 129th Infantry, was 
raised in the 29th senatorial district 
which consisted of the counties of Niag- 
ara, Orleans and Genesee. Its Colonel, 
Peter A. Porter, had served in the state 
assembly from this district and his per- 
sonal popularity in the area resulted in the 
regiment being raised in a remarkably 
short time. His father was General Peter 
B. Porter who had served with distinction 
in the War of 1812. Peter A. Porter was 
a graduate of Harvard University and 
had spent three years at various colleges 
in Europe. 

On July 7, 1862, Governor Morgan 
granted authority to Peter A. Porter to 


and James E. Murphy 


raise a regiment of infantry to be desig- 
nated the 129th New York Volunteer In- 
fantry. Conditions of recruitment were 
not ideal at the time; the country had 
seen a year of grim war and each recruit 
knew he faced the possibility of death in 
field or hospital, mutilation by wounds, 
and the horror of Rebel prison camps. 
Nevertheless, the ranks filled rapidly; tem- 
porary headquarters were set up on the 
north end of the county fair grounds at 
Lockport, New York, and as recruits came 
in they camped and drilled there. Four 
companies were recruited in Niagara 
County and three each in Orleans and 
Genesee. 

On August 22, 1862 the regiment, now 
1,000 strong, was mustered into the United 
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States service to serve three years. On 
August 30, they left Lockport by train 
for Elmira, New York where they were 
fully organized and equipped. From 
Elmira, they were sent to Baltimore, Md., 
where they were to garrison Forts Federal 
Hill and McHenry. 

Officers of the regiment at the time of 
its muster were: Col. Peter A. Porter, 
Lieut. Col. Willard W. Bates, Maj. James 
M. Willett, Quartermaster George B. Wil- 
son, Chaplain Gilbert De La Matyr, Ad- 
jutant Edwin L, Blake, Surgeon James M. 
Leet and Assistant Surgeon Henry C. Hill. 


Captains and their company designation 
were: Erastus M. Spaulding, A; Joel B. 
Baker, B; Riley M. Tinkham, C; James 
Maginnis, D; Joseph W. Holmes, E; Wil- 
liam J. Hawkins, F; Elbridge T. Sherwin, 
G; Stephen Conner, H; Alexander Gard- 
ner, I; and James B. Pratt, K. 

First lieutenants were: Henry M. Starr, 
A; James Low, B; George A. Hoyt, C; 
William B. Gardner, D; Roderick Bald- 
win, E; Samuel Sully, F; John R. Cooper, 
G; Martin W. Roberts, H; Marshall N. 
Cook, I; George D. Church, K. 

Second lieutenants were: Charles H. 
West, A; Eli S. Nichols, B; Nathan J. Cor- 
nell, C; Morris R. Blodgett, D; Henry R. 
Swan, E; George W. Rector, F; Orrin C. 
Parker, G; George Wiard, H; Stephen R. 
Stafford, I; and Simon P. Webster, K. 

In the forts 

By December, the regiment had received 
enough recruits to increase its numbers 
to 1800 men and, four months after it 
was being mustered in as infantry, it was 
converted to the Eighth New York Heavy 
Artillery. This development was a great 
relief to some of the officers and men, 
who believed this change meant they were 
destined to garrison some fort or other 
during their period of enlistment, and 
would thereby escape actual physical com- 
bat. So sure were they in this belief that, 
in a letter to his parents in Batavia, New 
York one corporal wrote: 

“If things turn out right, we shall soon 
be a little nearer home than we are now. 
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The Colonel (Porter) has the privilege of 
taking this regiment to New York Harbor 
to garrison Forts Hamilton and Lafay- 
ette. Gen. Wool is in command there now 
and he wants this regiment there. Col. 
Porter has his choice to go there or stay 
here. There is one thing that I am satis- 
fied of, and that is that if it is the best 
place for the regiment at New York he 
will go there; if not, he will stay here. Our 
being changed into artillery insures us a 
place in some fort during the remainder 
of our term of service and we will thereby 
escape the dangers of the field.” 


But Col. Porter had other plans. He 
was not content to spend the war safely 
behind the walls of a fort, and he applied 
constantly for active service in the field. 


Col. Porter was a generous, warm-heart- 
ed person who, unused to the arts of war, 
was not above taking the advice of a 
“regular army” sergeant when in doubt 
about military matters. This proclivity 
toward a likeable humility endeared him 
to his men, and the knowledge he gained 
must have helped to prepare him and his 
men for the terrible battles in which they 
were engaged, when later they became 
part of the Army of the Potomac. 


The Colonel, determined that his regi- 
ment should have the best training possi- 
ble, had his men practice the basic flank 
and battle line movements that might 
later save their lives. Trained as infantry 
and as heavy artillery, they were also 
taught to march in precision and were 
paraded up and down the drill grounds 
at Fort Federal Hill or hurled pell-mell 
in mock battle across the drill field. 


Not much drilling was done on damp 
days, of which there were many, but rain 
was no deterrent to guard duty. In their 
letters the enlisted men of the Eighth 
Heavy complained bitterly of the camp, 
the drill and guard duty, in that order. 


During January of 1863, the regiment 
was part of Gen. Morris’ separate brigade. 
In February it became a part of the Sec- 


ond Separate Brigade, in which status it 
continued until July 1863. 


John Jay Sherman, a corporal in Com- 
pany G, wrote to his parents often during 
the year and nine months the regiment 
garrisoned the forts in Baltimore. The 
following are excerpts from his letters dur- 
ing that period. 


Fort Federal Hill 


The distance from Federal Hill to 
McHenry is two miles; from the Hill 
to Marshall, three and a half miles; 
from McHenry to Marshall, one and 
a half miles; the long bridge is one mile 
in length and is guarded all the time. 
In case we are attacked, Lt. Cooper has 
a gun guard, myself among the number, 
who are to take a rifled 12 pound field 
piece and are to go down and take pos- 
session of the Philadelphia Railroad as 
the enemy are to the north of us... . 
Fort McHenry, exclusive of the water 
battery, isn’t as large as Federal Hill, 
but there are over one hundred guns 
mounted on the Water Battery alone. 
Fort Federal Hill, January 28, 1863 


Last Friday morning, the Adjutant 
wanted me to carry an official dispatch 
over to Fort McHenry to the Adjutant 
General; I went over there on foot, and 
it is about three miles. While I was 
over there I had a good chance to look 
around and see the fort. The Fort in 
general contains about 30 acres of land, 
but the Fort proper isn’t as large as this. 
I saw a great number of guns (cannon) 
of all sizes and shapes that were cap- 
tured from the Rebels. 


The punishment meted out for major 
and minor infractions of duty were se- 
vere; deserters were occasionally shot, but 
not consistently, and on occasion, a 
“would-be” bounty-jumper would be 
lashed to a wheel which was given a quar- 
ter turn. The prisoner’s weight would 
then weigh heavily on one arm and one 
leg. This punishment, severe as it was, 
usually brought no outcry from the victim, 
for to beg for release usually meant the 
additional discomfort of a rude gag being 
tied in his mouth. 

Daily men were tied up by their thumbs 
— sometimes they deserved it — or bucked 


Fort Federal Hill, Baltimore, Md. 
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and gagged. A man about to be so treat- 
ed was forced to sit on the ground, his 
knees drawn up to his chin, then his hands 
were drawn forward to his shins and se- 
curely bound together. A long stick was 
then thrust under his knees and over his 
arms and a gag was tied into his mouth. 
This punishment was usually reserved for 
the drunken or noisy soldier. 


In any event, those about to be pun- 
ished were first incarcerated and Cpl. 
Sherman acted on occasion as a guard 
for such prisoners. 


Fort Federal Hill, January 1863 

The other night we had to guard 
some deserters from the Provost Mar- 
shall’s down to Fort McHenry. We 
started about 7 o’clock in the evening 
and marched down to the Provost Mar- 
shall’s in the city which was three miles 
and from there down to the fort which 
was seven miles farther and then back 
to our fort, four miles more, which made 
a pretty lengthy tramp to be taken after 
dark. 


Fort McHenry, February 13, 1863 
Yesterday contrary to general expec- 
tations, our regiment was paid off. We 
had given up all hope of being paid 
off before the Ist of March, but yester- 
day in the forenoon the paymaster drove 
up and in about two hours we had our 
greenbacks and checks safely in our 
pockets. The rest of the regiment is 
still at Federal Hill and we, that is two 
companies, are still at McHenry. 


Fort McHenry 

We have to be on guard here once 
in three days which is a little harder 
than it was at Fort Federal Hill, and 
since we have been here it has been 
storming weather; it has rained nearly 
all the time. There is one thing that I 
have been thinking about and that is 
of having an india rubber coat. A num- 
ber of the boys in the company have got 
them and they are a capital thing. I 
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Colonel Peter A. Porter, killed while lead- 
ing the Regiment in the assault on Cold 
Harbor, June 3, 1864. 


can get a first rate one here in Balti- 
more for five dollars and I thought of 
having Jim Charles pay for half which 
would be two dollars and fifty cents 
and one coat would do very well for 
both of us. When you write tell me 
what you think of it. Capt. Sherwin 
said this morning that there were one 
thousand rebel prisoners expected here 
today, but it is now nearly noon and they 
haven’t come yet and I don’t know as 
they will. If they come they won't 
probably stay here over a day or two 
and then they will be shipped to For- 
tress Monroe. 


Last night I stood on guard at the 
Provost Marshall’s here in the fort and 
I was thrown among a set of the tough- 
est “Secesh” that Baltimore could af- 
ford. They were men who were such 
fiery secessionists that they were ar- 
rested and locked up here in the fort 
for safe keeping. The most of them 
are kept in irons to prevent them from 
killing the guards and running away. 
The guard who stood on in the same 
place the night before came near being 
killed by one of them; it was in the 
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night and the room was very dark and 
the guard stood by the door in plain 
sight when one of the prisoners threw 
a club which struck a few inches above 
the guard’s head. If the club had hit 
him it would have killed him instantly; 
the club split a two inch hemlock plank 
which it hit. When I came on my post 
there the Provost Marshall told me to 
shoot the first man who showed any 
signs of making a disturbance. 


Fort McHenry, February 23, 1863 


Father wants to know whether New 
England money passes here in Baltimore 
better than New York money. There 
is not much difference between them. 
They had rather take a Baltimore bill 
than anything else, a greenback not ex- 
cepted. We had a very hard rain storm 
last night and consequently it is very 
muddy this morning, but we don’t have 
to be out much, except the guards. We 
are to be mustered in tomorrow for next 
payday, but I don’t know how soon that 
will be, probably as soon as the middle 
of March. The blacking you sent me I 
find to be first rate, for boots. I have 
had members of the Company try to buy 
it of me but I wouldn’t sell. Julia Ann 
spoke in her letter of sending me the 
New York Independent. I should be 
very glad to have her do so as it would 
furnish me with a larger amount of 
reading matter. John Safford receives 
a copy of it occasionally which I bor- 
row of him. . . . We expect to be re- 
lieved here in the next few days and go 
back to the fort. 


On April 30, 1863, the entire regiment 
was ordered to Fort McHenry. On June 
14 Company F went to Harper’s Ferry 
where they aided in setting up artillery. 
They abandoned the Ferry on June 30th 
when it was learned that the Confeder- 
ates had already crossed the river higher 
up. After abandoning the Ferry, Com- 
pany F, with other troops, marched to 
Frederick City and then to Monocacy 
Bridge where they arrived on July 2. 


After the battle at Gettysburg they 
started back to the Ferry on July 8, 
camping on the way at Sandy Hook. They 
arrived at the Ferry again on July 10, the 
same day that the rest of the regiment 
arrived at Sandy Hook. Company F then 
marched back to Sandy Hook on July 11 
and accompanied the rest of the regiment 
back to Harper’s Ferry. The regiment put 
Maryland Heights, near Harper’s Ferry, 
in a state of defense and were there dur- 
ing the pursuit of Lee’s army which was 
retreating from Gettysburg, Pa. 


At one point the retreating rebels 
came so near to Maryland Heights that — 


the long roll was beaten at night and 
the men were all turned out in fighting 
order. Lt. Cooper was given the com- 
mand of a six pound field piece and he 
selected his gun squad taking me for 
number one. My duties are to stand in 
front of the gun and sponge and load; 
it is considered the most difficult part 
of the whole. I saw the rockets thrown 
up by our outposts pickets and saw them 
answered by the three forts. The inhab- 
itants of this part of the city were all 
down to the center of the city. The 
Colonel expected that we should be at- 
tacked before morning, but we were 
not. You have probably heard before 
this of the battle of Gettysburg  yester- 
day; from where I was picketed I could 
hear the cannonnading as plain as you 
can the cannon at Batavia on Fourth 
of July morning and I knew there was 
a battle going on somewhere and when 
I got back to the fort I began to hear 
the news. About four o’clock the body 
of Gen. Reynolds was brought into 
Baltimore. I can say now that I have 
been within hearing of a battle if I 
never was in one. Gen. Tyler has super- 
ceded Gen. Morris in command of 
(the) brigade; a change which the 
soldiers are generally pleased with. 
Tyler is a very rough looking man al- 
though those who know him say that 
he is a good general and liked well 
where he came from, Gen. Reynolds, 
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was shot through the head (at) the first 
start, by one of the rebel pickets. Com- 
pany F of this regiment is at Harper’s 
Ferry now. .. . The neck of land be- 
tween Federal Hill and McHenry is 
crowded with cattle that have been 
driven in from the country west of here 
to prevent the rebels from getting them. 
There are about 4,000 head there. 
When the tumult caused by Lee’s re- 
treat had passed, the regiment, now a 
part of Naglee’s Division, 2nd Brigade, 
8th Corps, returned to Baltimore on Au- 
gust 3 and was scattered among the de- 
fenses of the city, which for a short time 
included Green Spring and Romney. In 
February of 1864 Companies L and M 
were added and the regiment was re- 
cruited to the maximum strength of a 
heavy artillery regiment, twelve compan- 
ies of 150 men each. (Actually there 
were 1,923 men in the regiment at the 
time.) 
The men settled down again into the 


Headquarters, Fort Federal Hill, in 1862. 


endless rounds of guard duty and com- 
plaint. There was no griping about the 
food, however, as Sherman demonstrated 
in a letter from Fort Federal Hill, Octo- 
ber 16, 1863. 


Father wants to know in his letter, 
what I have to eat; for breakfast we 
have beefsteak and potatoes and coffee 
and draw our loaf of bread for the day. 
The beefsteak is well cooked and the 
loaves are large and light. For dinner 
we have boiled beef either fresh or 
corned and soup, and for supper we 
have either boiled rice or hominy and 
tea. Our facilities for cooking are first 
rate. We have two large kitchens and 
hire Negro cooks. 

In war time, one is apt to forget that 
a soldier might die of something other 
than wounds received in battle. To die of 
something as commonplace as pneumonia 
or a liver ailment could be considered by 
some to be a somewhat unheroic way fora 
soldier to shuffle off this mortal coil. But 


Officers, left to right, Maj. James M. 


Willett; Adj. Edwin L. Blake; Col. Peter A. Porter; Surg. James M. Leet; Lieut. 
Col. Willard W. Bates, all of the 8th N.Y. Heavy Artillery, and Capt. Kendricks, 
instructor. Civilian to the left is Hon. Henry Winter Davis, Member of Congress 


from Baltimore. 
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let such hard hearts remember that this 
very pneumonia was probably contracted 
while on guard duty in the cold, wet win- 
ter nights in Baltimore; and that problems 
with one’s liver and exposure to disease 
were ever present possibilities. 


That young man that died lived about 
a mile from Carysville. His name was 
Joseph Thompson; his disease was con- 
gestion of the liver. We thought prob- 
ably that his family would be glad to 
have him sent home and so we raised 
the money and sent him. It cost $84 

. we bought a metallic coffin which 
cost $60 and it cost $24 to send him. 

There was another death in our com- 
pany this week; it was a fellow by the 
name of Stephen Wilson . . . he was a 
very rough sort of fellow and his death 
was caused by his own excesses. (The 
records show that Stephen Wilson died 
of disease in Fort Federal Hill Hospi- 
tal, January 26, 1863.) 


Shipments of rebel prisoners regularly 
passed through Baltimore on their way to 
camps farther north, and on one occasion, 
Cpl. Sherman acted as one of the guards 
taking a group of rebels to Fort Delaware. 


I intend to be vaccinated as soon as 
I can. While I was among those pris- 
oners I was afraid of the smallpox or 
some other disease and so every time 
that I went down on the lower deck I 
filled my mouth with camphor grains 
and didn’t breathe only once in five 
minutes. Since then I can never go by 
a backhouse but I hold my breath and 
think of rebel prisoners. 


The following paragraphs reflect the 
views of many Civil War soldiers. In 
almost any series of letters from any sol- 
dier of that period it is likely to crop up 
in some form or other. 


Father spoke in his letter of the evil 
influence to be found among the officers 
and men of the army; I am aware that 
such is the fact and I shall try to keep 
clear of such influence. . . . With regard 
to my associates in the company, you 


know that I am thrown among a set of 
good, bad and indifferent persons, but 
still I find plenty . . . who are in every 
way fitted to make good associates. 
t 
These remarks might lead one to believe 
that the writer was something of a para- 
gon of virtue and we are set to wondering; 
if every soldier who wrote to his family 
that he was withholding his company from 
the “bad sort” was actually doing so, these 
poor unfortunates must have been lonely 
men indeed. 


In spite of the superiority of their ra- 
tions, the men of the 8th often missed the 
little extra something they were used to at 
home and none of them hesitated to write, 
asking for it. 


* In regard to sending me something 
by express: Jim and I have been think- 
ing of having a box of things sent to 
us. Most of the boys in the company 
have received a box of things and it 
comes (in) very handy. Jim is calcu- 
lating to write home tomorrow to have 
his folks send him some things and he 
says his father will make a box and you 
can send it all along in the same box. 
If you have them to spare I should like 
some dried fruit, some pears, and cher- 
ries and a few raspberries. I am well off 
for clothes but I wish you would send 
me a pair of gloves for I find it cold 
work handling my gun with bare hands 
while I am on guard in the night. If 
you could get some sausages or spare 
ribs I should be glad. I should be glad 
to get a few pounds of butter if you 
have it to spare; it wants to be well 
salted to keep long as the weather here 
is warm in the daytime. The butter 
they have here is a poor article and it 
costs a great deal. It is 30c per pound 
in the city. You can put in some crack- 
ers and a few cookies or rusks. I don’t 
think I shall want a blanket for Jim and 
I sleep within a few feet of a coal stove. 
A few mince pies would be very accept- 
able. Some of the others have had them 
sent and they keep sweet. If you can 
get a little cheese you may put it in and 
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a few apples. While I think of it I 
should like a good comforter or muffler 
as that would prevent taking cold. 


But seven months later on May 13, 1864 
the situation had changed drastically, and 
J. Sherman, feeling for the first time the 
deprivation and hardships of war, wrote, 
“T am in a state bordering on starvation 
and I don’t know what will become of 
me if I don’t have something before long. 
I don’t want a very large box sent to me, 
one that will weigh 30 or 40 pounds will 
do.” 


The cut in rations was no doubt due 
to the demands on the Quartermasters De- 
partment by Grant’s army in the field. On 
the 4th of May, Grant had led the Army 
of the Potomac across the Rapidan River 
with one objective, to find Lee and his 
army and bring him to battle. The two 
great armies had clashed in the savage 
and bloody battle of the Wilderness, and 
again farther south at an obscure Vir- 
ginia crossroads called Spottsylvania 
Courthouse. The Union Army had suf- 
fered approximately 30,000 casualties in 
these encounters and Grant’s thoughts 
turned to the fine heavy artillery regiments 
stationed in the defenses of Washington 
and Baltimore. Recruited to full strength 
each of these regiments was the size of the 
average brigade in the Army of the Poto- 
mac. Greater sacrifices than a cut in 
rations would be soon required of the men 
of the 8th, for on a bright Saturday morn- 
ing, May 14, 1864, Col. Porter, who had 
refused an offer to garrison the forts in 
New York harbor and had unceasingly 
petitioned for permission to join the fight, 
had his greatest ambitions realized. He 
received an order to proceed to the front. 


On May 15, the regiment marched to 
Washington where they boarded a steam- 
er for Belle Plain. They arrived in Vir- 
ginia Monday evening and on the march 
to Spottsylvania, Col. Porter was tempor- 
arily in command of a brigade. On their 
arrival they were brigaded with several 
other heavy artillery regiments under Gen. 
R. O. Tyler, and Col. Porter resumed 


command of his own regiment. 
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Frank Wilkeson, in his book, Recollec- 
tions of a Private Soldier has left a de- 
scription of the welcome accorded these 
troops by the veterans of the Army of the 
Potomac: 


Down the road we heard the stirring 
music of a martial band. Soon the head 
of the column of troops came in sight. 
Officers were riding at the head of the 
soldiers on horses that pranced. The 
men were neatly clad, and their brass 
shoulder plates shone brightly in the sun. 

“The heavy-artillery men from the 
fortifications around Washington,” one 
of my comrades murmured. 


These fresh soldiers were marching 
beautifully. They were singing loudly and 
tunefully. They were apparently pleased 
with the prospect of fighting in defense 
of their country. For some reason, the in- 
fantry of the line —the volunteer infan- 
try —did not admire heavy artillery men, 


There was widespread belief among us 
that these men had enlisted in that arm 
because they expected to fight behind 
earthworks, or to safely garrison the forts 
which surrounded Washington. We did 
not like these troops. The head of the 
heavy artillery column, the men armed 
as infantry, was thrust among the 
wounded who lined the roadside. ‘These 
bloody wrecks of soldiers derided the 
newcomers. Men would tauntingly point 
to a shattered arm or a wounded leg, 
or to bloody wounds on their faces, or 
to dead men lying in fence corners, 
and derisively shout, “That is what you 
will catch up yonder in the woods” and 
they would solemnly indicate the portion 
of the forest they meant by extending 
arms from which the blood trickled in 
drops. 

I saw some of these wounded men re- 
peatedly cover and uncover with a blan- 
ket a dead man whose face was horribly 
distorted, and show the courage-sapping 
spectacle to the marching troops, and 
faintly chuckle and cause their pale 
cheeks to bulge with derisive tongue 
thrusts, as they saw the heavy artillery 
men’s faces blanch. 


Still others would inquire in mock 
solicitous tones as to the locality of their 
cannon, and then tenderly inquire of 
some soldier whose bearing or dress 
caught their attention, “Why, dearest, 
why did you leave your earthwork be- 
hind you?”. And they would hobble 
along and solemnly assure the man that 
he had made a serious mistake, and that 
he should have brought the earthwork 
along, as he would need it in yonder 
woods, pointing with outstretched 
bloody arms to the forest where the bat- 
tle’s rear resounded. Others assumed at- 
titudes of mock admiration and gazed 
impudently and contemptuously at the 
full regiments as they marched along. 
In spite of this inauspicious welcome, 
the same author has this to say of the 
troops he had seen mocked and derided, 

I am proud to say their fighting was 
superb. They fought with a steadiness 
and determination that could not be ex- 
celled. The whole army honored them. 
From this time on, the men of the 8th 

were armed and fought as infantry. The 
battles and engagements which the 8th 
New York took part follow below. 


Spottsylvania 


The heavies would not have to wait 
long for their baptism of fire. Although 
savage fighting had been going on for days 
the battle of Spottsylvania was not over 
yet. 


The morning of May 18th found the 
8th in line of battle near the courthouse, 
and for the first time, under the fire of 
many guns. They continued in position 
throughout the day. On the morning of 
the 19th, Lee sent Ewell’s Corps on a wide 
swing around the right of the Union posi- 
tion. The Rebel veterans charged out of 
the woods headed for a road in the Union 
rear where wagon trains were being un- 
loaded. The Heavies about faced under 
fire and went in with a will. 
or more the lines of 


For an hour 
battle sawed back 
and forth across the ravines and hollows 
in their front, and finally, the Heavies had 
the satisfaction of seeing the Rebels in 
full retreat leaving about 900 dead and 
wounded on the field. 


Losses in the Heavy Artillery division 


were about the same. The losses in the 
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8th New York were: Officers: 1 wounded. 
Men: 10 killed, 22 wounded, 1 captured. 


After the battle Col. Porter questioned 
his officers about the conduct of his men 
under fire and was delighted to hear that 
all had behaved well. The Colonel him- 
self, had been a constant target for Rebel 
sharpshooters throughout the battle. 


Tolopotomy 

Finding Lee’s position too strong to take 
by assault, Grant decided to attempt a 
flank movement, moving the troops from 
the right of his line to the left, extending 
his line ever southward and _ constantly 
probing for the Rebel right flank. Lee 
moved his army along a parallel line and 
there was constant skirmishing along the 
line of march. Minor battles were fought 
at the crossings of the North Anna and 
Tolopotomy rivers. 


The army entrenched nightly and con- 
stant marching, fighting and entrenching 
were rapidly taking a toll of officers and 
men. Col. Porter was a pillar of strength 
during this trying period. Possessed of an 
unfailing sense of humor and_ great 
strength, he often completed work he had 
assigned to his officers, when they became 
too exhausted to carry on. 


The losses in the 8th during this period 
were, | killed, 4 wounded. 


A fragment of J. Sherman’s manuscript 
describes the march of the regiment, now 
a part of the 2nd Corps, from the Tolo- 
potomy to Cold Harbor, 


On the first day of June 1864, the 
Second Corps Army of the Potomac 
moving south from North Anna River 
had reached a point called Tolopotomy. 
Here with the enemy threatening, 
breastworks were thrown up and prepa- 
rations made for battle. Our line lay 
across a large and slovenly Virginia 
plantation, the left of the line held by 
my regiment being flanked by the build- 
ings of the old homestead. Nearby was 
the row of log cabins, the slaves’ quar- 
ters, where all day long the negroes from 
patriarch to pickaninny, were busy 
cooping chickens and packing duds to 
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be ready to quit the old plantation and 
move with the army. For miles along 
our lines stretched the rambling corn- 
fields broken by patches of woodland 
and unp!owed sod and bayou. The own- 
er, a typical Virginian dressed in “but- 
ternut” with broad brimmed hat and a 
heavy beard, moved silently about in- 
tent only on preventing “hireling sol- 
diery” from raiding his smoke house. (It 
was) not prevented. The day passed 
with no event more serious than the rat- 
tling fire of the skirmish lines, some can- 
nonade, and the frequent “whip” of 
the sharp shooter bullets —a stinging 
lash which usually drew blood. 


When evening came and darkness fell 
to hide our movements the order was 
passed to fall in. Canteens were hastily 
filled at springs and the long column 
in darkness moving slowly and by the 
winding plantation road, soon hit the 
pike for an all night march. 


The negroes, carrying on the heads 
and on poles their burdens of feather 
bed, sand blankets, kettle and coops, 
laitern (? lanterns) and penates with it 
maybe some borrowed trinkets, followed 
the supply wagon towards W. H. Land- 
ings, ignorant but eager like their pro- 
totypes who followed the pillar out of 
Egypt bound for the Red Sea and the 
wilderness of freedom. Along Virginia 
high roads through long wastes of wood- 
land, over hills and across foggy mea- 
dows, where the cry of the whip-poor- 
wills deepened the silence all night long, 
our column moved rapidly. At inter- 
vals of two hours an order was passed 
down the line, “column halt twenty min- 
utes”, and the men worn to shadows 
with fatigue dropped to the ground for 
twenty minutes of sleep. During this 
march John Nichols swung over near 
me and said, “Do you know where we 
are? This is the old home of Patrick 
Henry, Hanover County.” Then came 
to my mind recollections of the old stone 
school house at home, when I had spoke 
his rousing words. The next gale that 
sweeps from the north will bring to our 


ears the clash of resounding arms. Our 
brethren are already in the field. 

Then as the column moved rapidly 
along came other thoughts of home until 
nerve tension released from the coil of 
the key, slackened and for an instant I 
lost myself in sleep. At four o’clock in 
the morning the birds were singing and 
at six we forded a creek and took the 
broad dusty highway which led straight 
into Richmond. Some miles away along 
a range of low hills lay Lee’s army diag- 
onally across the road, his right (flank) 
resting on the Chickahomny River and 
his left (flank) protected by an impas- 
sible swamp. Aroused by the sounds of 
cannon firing in front we moved rapidly 
along the road until the sounds which 
came to us were of crackling fire of car- 
bines punctuated by the boom of Ar- 
tillery. 

Soon we passed Sheridan’s troopers 
dismounted in the rear. Whenever a 
body of cavalry dismounted for opera- 
tion on foot, every fourth man in the 
line leads away four horses to such shel- 
ter as can be found. The dismounted 
men were watching the movements of 
the enemy across the field half a mile 
away and we watched also as bullets 
and shells were coming over frequently. 
Here we left the road and took a more 
sheltered course passing along in the 
rear of the Ninth, Fifth and Sixth Corps 
to our position at the extreme left of 
the line. 

Finally, our column halted, massed in 
close orders behind a sheltering ridge 
and stacked arms. I took a back load of 
canteens and started to find a spring. 
Others built small fires so that (as) soon 
(as we) had water brought we might 
make coffee in our quart pails and have 
our breakfast of black coffee, raw pork, 
and hardtack. As I started along a path 
through a thicket of laurel I stumbled 
over a pile of bones and a human skull. 
Then the question was raised, “Where 
are we?” Someone said that over the 
other side of the ridge was a cluster of 
buildings called Cold Harbor. Then up 
spoke Frank Altmeyer who had seen 


Left, Corporal John J. Sherman; right, as 
he appeared upon leaving prison. 


service in the 33rd New York in 1862. 

“T know where we are, this is the old 
battle field of Gaines Mills. That clump 
of tumble down buildings over there is 
Gaines Mills, but it seems to me the 
two armies have changed positions and 
the Johnnies are where we were in the 
fight.” 

This proved to be true. I found a 
spring and filled my canteens as others 
were doing, but we all had to scatter 
out for a rebel battery caught sight of 
us and dropped three or (more) shells 
squarely in the pool. 


Cold Harbor 
Bruce Catton has called the Battle of 


Cold Harbor, “a wild chain of doomed 
charges”. In a little less than half an hour 
the Union army lost over 7,000 men in 
suicidal charges on an impregnable South- 
ern position. Never did men die so gal- 
lantly, or so uselessly. 


Major Willett of the 8th has left this 


description of the regiment at Cold Harbor. 


On the 2nd of June we reached Cold 
Harbor and soon after noon occupied 
the front line of works. The Colonel 
was vigilant in guarding against sur- 
prise. I don’t think he slept at all that 
night. My position was (on) the ex- 
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treme right of our line at a large frame 
and brick house. Nearby was a small 
evergreen under which I took shelter 
from the rain. The Colonel was with 
me there about midnight, but soon re- 
turned to his own position near the 
center of the line. He called upon me 
again before daylight and we sat down 
on a log to drink our coffee and talk 
over the charge we expected to make at 
dawn. Suddenly the  sharpshooters 
opened fire on us. With a smile and in 
a cheerful tone, he spoke a few kind 
words, and was leaving me when he 
turned about, reached out his hand, and 
(with) a shade of anxiety and sorrow 
on his face said, “goodby, Major”, and 
was gone. 


In less than five minutes a staff officer 
came galloping up and inquired for the 
Colonel. I directed him to the Colonel’s 
quarters and he rode on saying we were 
to charge at a given signal, the firing 
of a gun from a battery in our rear. 
The gun was fired before he reached 
the Colonel. I ordered my _ battalion 
over the works and we formed (a) line 
in front. Standing upon the parapet I 
looked anxiously to the left for about 
a minute when I saw Col. Porter sud- 
denly appear upon the top of the breast- 
work near the extreme left of the regi- 
ment. Immediately afterward the men 
were climbing over the work. For an 
instant they halted and closed ranks. 
Then as the Colonel, a few yards in ad- 
vance, waved his sword the whole line 
went forward at double quick into that 
terrible fire. 


A further description of the charge is 
given in a letter by a private in Com- 
pany H. 

The moment we mounted our works 

a deadly, sweeping fire was opened on 

us from thousands of muskets, as well 

as a few batteries. The men began to 
fall before we got twenty feet from our 
works, and there was 200 rods to pass 
over before we got to their works, and 
almost all the way we would be exposed. 
On, on we went, the double quick turned 
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into a run; this kept up until we were 
too tired to go faster than a brisk step 
for the distance was too great, and the 
ground so uneven and muddy that we 
soon tired out. We kept at the same 
pace until some of the most advanced 
reached the Rebel parapet, but of all 
that started not more than one third 
reached there and what could they do 
but die. Those who had not fallen took 
refuge in rifle pits. This was the maneu- 
ver of our Company and I think the 
others were similar, and the casualties 
about the same. Dead and wounded lay 
from the pits we left to the Rebel works, 
but at the works they were almost 
heaped in places. 


Col. Porter fell at the head of his regi- 
ment, shot through the throat. He strug- 
gled to his feet only to be felled again; 
he rose to his knees and gasped his last 
order to his men, “Guide on the colors”. 
He fell forward and died, his body pierced 
by six bullets, Of the officers and men 
who followed him into battle over 500 
were casualtics. In the entire war one 
other regiment lost more men in a single 
battle than did the 8th at Cold Harbor, 
and that was the Ist Maine at Petersburg. 


The surviving officers and men lay on 
the battlefield for hours pinned down by 
Rebel fire. They dug in with bayonets 
and tin cups until an order came to with- 
draw one by one to the works they had 
occupied that morning. That night, under 
cover of darkness, many of the wounded 
crept off the battlefield or were brought 
in by their comrades. Those who were 
unable to make their way off the field, or 
who lay too close to the enemy lines to 
be carried off, had little chance of sur- 
vival as no truce between the two armies 
was declared for four days. 


The Colonel’s body lay for 24 hours 
practically under the guns of a rebel 
works which ironically enough was com- 
manded by his own cousin, John C. Breck- 
enridge, an officer in the Confederate 
Army. The following night five men, Set. 
Leroy Williams, and Privates Samuel Trav- 
ers, Walter Harwood, John Duff and 


Private William Murphy, Co. “D”. 


Galen Hicks, volunteered to bring in his 
body. 


Sgt. Williams crept up to the body and 
fastened a rope to the Colonel’s sword 
belt, while the other men waited farther 
back. He was forced to lie by the side 
of his dead Colonel for several hours, sim- 
ulating death, to escape the attention of 
a Rebel officer. The body was then drawn 
off the field. Sgt. Williams’ exploit won 
him a lieutenant’s commission and a Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. 


Both armies dug in solidly, digging 
trenches and building log breastworks. 
Trenches were dug so men could go to 
the rear without being killed. Sharp- 
shooters kept up a constant fire and as 
the regular field artillery was of little use, 
due to its flat projectory, mortars were 
brought up to lob shells into the enemy 
trenches. The two armies faced one an- 
other in this position until June 12th 
when once again Grant began moving his 
army, to the left this time, his objec- 
tive being the city of Petersburg which lay 
twenty miles south of Richmond on the 


Appomattox River. Most of the railroads 
from the deep South ran through Peters- 
burg and cutting these vital supply routes 
could mean the evacuation of Richmond 
itself. By June 13th the Union trenches 
at Cold Harbor were empty. 

The following is a recapitulation of the 
losses suffered by the 8th New York at the 
Battle of Cold Harbor. All but 16 were 
incurred on the 3rd of June. 

Officers: 9 killed, 9 wounded, 1 cap- 
tured. 

Men: 
captured. 


210 killed, 246 wounded, 27 


Lt. Col. Bates was now in command of 
the regiment which was placed in the 
4th Brigade, 2nd Division, 2nd Corps. 


Petersburg 


The army of the Potomac reached the 


James River in two marches, and after a 


day’s delay, crossed to the south side on 
a pontoon bridge nearly a half mile in 
length, built by the army’s engineers. By 
the 15th of June the advance of the Army 
was in front of Petersburg, and it seems 
certain now that a determined assault at 
this time would have won the city, as 
the mass of Lee’s army was not up yet 
and the trenches were occupied, mainly, 
by militia troops under Gen. Beauregard. 
Due to confusion in orders the attack was 
delayed until June 16th. By then the 
Army of Northern Virginia was solidly 
in position. 

the 2nd 
Corps with some gain of ground, but lit- 
tle material advantage. On the 18th of 
June another fruitless assault was made. 
The part played by the 8th New York 
in these actions is described in the fol- 
lowing letter. 


Two assaults were made by 


On the morning of the 17th, I wrote 
you a very brief notice of our charge 
on the enemy of the 16th June, but was 
unable to give the number of casual- 
ties at that time. Our total loss on that 
occasion was: 174 killed, wounded and 
missing. We captured all the rifle pits 
for a half mile, and at last found our- 
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selves in front of a very strong Rebel 
works in the woods with a good abatis 
of sharp pine stakes along the whole 
front. We advanced to within five 
yards of this strong works, and threw up 
a line of breastworks with our cups, 


plates, bayonets and hands and held 
this works all day the 17th although it 
was 400 yards in advance of any other 
works as our pickets on the right were 
that distance in our rear. On the morn- 
ing of the 18th, the Rebels crowded 
their works in our front, and when the 
General commanding our Division rode 
up and found how far we had ad- 
vanced, he remarked that he supposed 
those were the works occupied by the 
enemy instead of us, and was astonished 
to learn we had advanced so far... . 
Major Blake was wounded and _ has 
since died. 

On the morning of the 18th about 
5 o’clock we supported another charge 
against a strong line of works where 
our forces had been repulsed once be- 
fore that day. Two regiments were in 
our front, and when we arrived near 
the woods, the enemy opened with shell, 
cannister and musketry, and the regi- 
ment in front of us broke and came 
rushing through our ranks; when Lieut. 
Col. Bates ordered our boys to fix bayo- 
nets and not allow another man to pass. 
This soon checked them and they re- 
formed again, in the midst of this tem- 
pest of bullets, which fell like hail, and 
while men were falling all around us, 
Lieut. Col. Bates put our regiment 
through the “Manual of Arms”. Our 
men went through the exercise as cool 
as though they were in a dress parade. 
This astonished the veterans who said 
they never before saw a regiment have 
dress parade during a charge. But it 
was a good thing for our men, and 
kept them cool and collected. Our regi- 
ment received due credit for the good 
conduct on this occasion, and was ap- 
plauded by all who witnessed our pa- 
rade under tremendous fire. In the af- 
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fair we lost 1 killed and 17 wounded. 

The total loss from May 19th to June 
19th was 720. Eleven officers were killed, 
21 wounded and 1 was listed as missing. 
Losses among the men were 99 killed, 
492 wounded and 90 missing. 

It will be seen by the above list of 
casualties that our regiment has seen 
hard work; yet we are in good spirits, 
and expect to see more of the same sort, 
but hope our brave boys may not meet 
the same fate of the comrades who have 
fallen. 

Our regiment is now posted nearly, 
directly south of Petersburg between 
two railroads. At this moment while I 
write the Rebels are shelling us quite 
freely. 

Losses in the 8th New York at Peters- 
burg, June 16 to 18th were: 

Officers: 2 killed, 2 wounded. 

Men: 44 killed, 103 wounded, 9 cap- 
tured. 

Weldon Railroad 

On June 22nd while the rest of the 
army dug in, Grant ordered the 2nd Corps 
and the 6th Corps to move to the left of 
the Union position to gain ground to the 
south of the city and towards the Weldon 
Railroad, an important Rebel supply 
route. During the maneuver the 2nd 
Corps in a wooded area, moved beyond 
the 6th Corps, leaving a gap between the 
two corps. The Rebels perceiving this 
weakness, attacked immediately, taking 
both corps in the exposed flanks and cap- 
turing many guns and prisoners. 

The loss in the 8th in this engagement 
was: 

Officers: 4 killed, 4 wounded, 1 cap- 
tured. 

Men: 37 killed, 51 wounded. 

Lt. Col. Bates was mortally wounded 
and the command of the regiment tem- 
porarily passed to Maj. Joel Baker, since 
Lt. Col. Willett had been wounded at 
Cold Harbor. 


Siege of Petersburg 


Once again the Army of the Potomac 
used the spade instead of the musket. 


Union soldiers. 


Trenches were dug and log breastworks 
were erected along a five mile front ex- 
tending southward from the Appomattox 
River. Forts were built of logs and packed 
earth at key points of the line. In some 
places along the line the Union and Rebel 
trenches were barely 150 yards apart and 
sharpshooters in both armies took a daily 
toll of casualties. 


On June 25th the 2nd Corps received 
marching orders and at 4 p.m. moved out 
of the trenches. Marching at night, they 
crossed the Appomattox and the James 
rivers in a surprise move on the defenses 
of Richmond. The enemy was encount- 
ered in force in the vicinity of Deep Bot- 
tom on the James River, and after some 
skirmishing the enemy position was found 
to be too strong to justify an assault. The 
2nd Corps remained in position until the 
evening of the 29th. Leaving Deep Bot- 
tom, they marched all night arriving at 
Petersburg the morning of the 30th, dis- 
organized and exhausted from marching 
and fighting. They were placed in posi- 
tion to support an attempt on the defenses 
of Petersburg by Gen. Burnsides’ 9th 
Corps. A mine had been dug from the 


Union line to a point under one of the 
Rebel forts in their front. Latteral gal- 
leries had been dug under the Rebel work 
and an immense quantity of powder was 
placed in these galleries. The mine was 
exploded successfully, but the assault that 
followed was poorly managed and result- 
ed in loss to the Union Army of nearly 
4,000 men. The 2nd Corps remained in 
reserve throughout the action. 


Deep Bottom 


On the 14th of August a second at- 
tempt on the defenses of Richmond was 
made by the 2nd Corps. Following the 
same route they had taken on the 25th 
of June they again met with Rebel resist- 
ance in the vicinity of Deep Bottom. Lee 
reinforced his lines almost immediately, 
and after several days of skirmishing the 
2nd Corps returned to camp near Peters- 
burg. 

In the operations of August 14th to 
17th, the 8th New York suffered losses 
of 1 killed, and 13 wounded. 


This action is referred to in the official 
records as “Deep Bottom”. The action of 
June 25th is called “Strawberry Plains’. 
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Three Yankee soldiers and a servant pos- 
ing for Matthew Brady. 


The 8th was present at both actions, but 
suffered casualties only in the second. 


Ream’s Station 


Almost immediately after their return 
from Deep Bottom, the 2nd Corps was 
placed in a position to the left of the 5th 
Corps, which on the 21st of August had 
moved against the Weldon Railroad and 
gained a foothold in the vicinity of Ream’s 
Station. On the 25th, they were ordered 
to proceed down the track and destroy as 
much of it as possible. After destroying 
about three miles of track they were at- 
tacked by a strong enemy force under A. 
P. Hill. Withdrawing to the station the 
2nd Corps was ordered into position be- 
hind an old breastwork built by the 6th 
when they had been there in June. The 
line was poorly posted for defense; the 
enemy attacking along the railroad took 
a portion of this line in reverse and men 
were shot in the back. They shifted to 
the other side of the parapet, but the 
enemy gaining ground along the railroad 
soon overlapped their flank and attacked 
from this direction also. Receiving a heavy 
fire from front and rear, the Union line 
began to crumble and soon the men were 
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streaming off the field in full retreat. The 
men were finally rallied in a woods to 
the rear and several feeble attempts were 
made to retake the captured line without 
success. When darkness came the men 
marched back to Petersburg, meeting on 
the way troops which had been belatedly 
ordered to their support. The Corps lost 
heavily in prisoners; in the 8th alone, 212 
men were captured, including the regi- 
mental color bearers. 

On the 30th of August, the followin 
order was issued. 


Hdgtrs. 2nd Div. 2nd Corps. 
August 30, 1864 


General Orders No. 63. 

The following named regiments hav- 
ing lost their regimental colors in action 
are hereby deprived of the right to 
carry colors until by their conduct, in 
battle they show themselves competent 
to protect them. 


8th New York Heavy Artillery, 164th 
New York Vols. and 36th Wisconsin 
Vols. 


The officers and men of the command 
should understand that their colors 
should be the last thing they surrender 
and that in all well regulated military 
organizations it is considered a disgrace 
for a majority of the command to re- 
turn from the field of battle without 
them. 


By command of Maj. Gen. Gibbon, 
Commdg. Div. 
A. Henry Embler 

Capt. & A.A.A.G. 


Thus the regiment which had fought 
so gallantly at Spottsylvania, Cold Harbor, 
Petersburg and Deep Bottom and had lost 
in battle almost 800 men up to this time, 
was considered to be in disgrace. The men 
of this regiment had been marching, fight- 
ing and entrenching almost constantly for 
nearly two months and the records show 
that at least one man died from exhaus- 
tion, (Issac Peck, June 22.) and 33 of 
disease from the time they had joined the 
Army of the Potomac in the field. It was 


Histoery 


not within the power of any man, officer 
or otherwise, to dishonor these gallant 
men. 

In a speech made at a reunion of the 
regiment fifty years after their muster in, 
Sgt. James M. Hudnut of D Company 
said of Ream’s Station, 


“The blundering of those higher up 
placed the regiment in a position where 
those who did not run were taken prison- 
ers. Those of our regiment who ran away 
at Ream’s Station lived to fight again, 
but of those who were taken prisoner over 
one half died during their imprisonment, 
and comparatively few ever returned to 
the ranks to fight again.” 


The 8th’s losses at Ream’s Station were: 

Officers: 2 killed, 4 wounded, 5 cap- 
tured. 

Men: 20 killed, 22 wounded, 207 cap- 
tured. 


Hatcher's Run 


The Weldon Railroad was now securely 
in the grip of the Union army and Grant, 
hoping to tighten his hold on Petersburg 
before winter set in, planned an attempt 
to break in the Rebel right flank and 
seize the Southside Railroad, now Lee’s 
most important supply route. On the 27th 
of October, the 2nd Corps was ordered 
to move against the Boydtown plank road 
and the railroad, while the 5th and 9th 
corps attacked the enemy right flank. 


The two corps struck the enemy at 
Hatcher’s Run, but fell short of their ob- 
jective. The 2nd Corps was ordered to 
halt on the Boydtown road and cooperate 
with the 5th Corps in another attempt 
on the Rebel defenses. Before the two 
corps could reach each other, a strong 
enemy force, under A. P. Hill, moved into 
the gap between them and struck the 
right flank of the 2nd Corps. After sharp 
fighting, the Rebel attack was beaten off, 
but the Union attempt to cut the South- 
side Railroad had failed and the troops 
were withdrawn to their former positions. 

In this action the 8th New York lost 
the following: 


Officers: 1 killed, 1 wounded. 
Men: 10 killed, 22 wounded, 16 cap- 
tured. 


Following the Battle of Hatcher’s Run, 
the following order was issued, much to 
the gratification of the men of the 8th 
New York. 


Hdgtrs. Army of the Potomac 
Nov. 7th, 1864 


General Orders No. 41. 


The 8th New York Heavy Artillery, 
164th New York Vols. and 36th Wis- 
consin Vols., having been reported to 
the Maj. Gen. Comdg., as having be- 
haved with distinguished bravery during 
the engagement of Oct. 27, 1864 at 
Hatcher’s Run, he takes pleasure in 
restoring to these gallant regiments the 
right to carry colors of which they were 
deprived by his Gen. Orders, No. 37 
of Sept. 23, 1864. 


By command of Maj. Gen. Meade, 
S. Williams 
Asst. Adjt. Gen. 
The records show that Col. James Wil- 
lett commanded the regiment at Hatch- 
er’s Run and was also in command of the 
brigade. He remained in command until 
January 14, 1865 when he was discharged 
and the command passed to Lt. Col. Joel 
Baker. 


Second Hatcher's Run 


The men remained in the trenches until 
the 5th of February, 1865, when another 
unsuccessful attempt was made on the 
right of the Rebel position. This time, 
the 2nd Corps attacked while the 5th 
Corps moved in a circuit around the 
enemy flank. Once again the Rebel de- 
fenses proved too strong, and a sharp 
Rebel counterattack discouraged further 
attempts in this quarter. The movement 
resulted in some gain of ground, however, 
and the Union lines now extended to 
Hatcher’s Run. This battle is known by 
various names, the most often used being 


Second Hatcher’s Run or Armsirong’s 
Mills. 
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ink 


Losses in the 8th in this engagement 
were: 

Officers: none 

Men: 1 killed, 1 wounded 


The fall of Petersburg 


The fall of Petersburg was now only a 
matter of time. Lee’s forces, now outnum- 
bered nearly two to one, held only one 
supply route into the city, the Southside 
Railroad. 

On March 29th, the Union Army again 
moved to the left to assault this vital sup- 
ply route. Leaving a small body of troops 
in the trenches at Petersburg, the mass of 
the Union Army moved out, meeting 
enemy resistance along the White Oak 
Road. Heavy rains on the 30th slowed 
the operation, but on the 31st the advance 
resumed and a Rebel assault (was) beaten 
off by the 5th and 2nd Corps. On April 
Ist Sheridan’s cavalry and the 5th Corps 
met and defeated the enemy at Five Forks. 
On April 2nd, after heavy artillery fire, 
a general assault was made on the defenses 


of Petersburg; the attack was successful 
and the Rebel lines were broken. By night- 
fall of April 2nd the enemy was in full 
retreat and on the morning of April 3rd, 
Union troops were entering the city. The 
following letter describes the movements 
of a portion of the 8th New York during 
this period. 


At five o’clock in the morning of the 
29th of March we commenced an ad- 
vance on the enemy who, greatly to our 
surprise, fell back before our forces 
with scarce firing a shot, leaving the 
lines of works in our hands. About noon 
the following day, however, arriving 
about a mile from the main line of 
works defending the Southside R.R., 
they opened onour brigade from the fort 
right in front. Here we halted and threw 
up breastworks while heavy skirmish 
firing was carried on on both sides, the 
Rebels shelling us the whole time. Here 
we lay until morning, our commanding 
officers in the meantime discussing the 
possibility of capturing the aforemen- 


Union wagon train wending its way into Petersburg, Va., April 1865, as the 
Confederacy began to collapse. Most wagons were made by Studebaker. 
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tioned fort. Gen. Smythe, commanding 
the First Division, said he could take 
it with two regiments, proposing at the 
time to Col. McIvor, commanding our 
brigade, to try it with his brigade. The 
Colonel objected, and after a close ex- 
amination of the fort, they found the 
Rebels had built three abatis, besides 
a half mile of worst slashing they had 
ever experienced around it, and in their 
opinion, one whole corps could not take 
it without an immense sacrifice of life. 
This morning our company was de- 
tached on the skirmish line and at 10:30 
a.m. our company G of the 8th, J. D. 
Safford, 1st Lt. commanding, was in 
possession of the much talked of and 
troublesome fort, with two pieces of 
artillery and thirty prisoners. 
Sgt. Henry Thomas, Company G, was 
the first man in the fort. We are now 
in possession of the whole line of the 
enemy’s works and the much coveted 
Southside R.R. Company G has the 
exclusive credit of the capture of the 
fort, which we have named after the 
late lamented Col. Peter A. Porter. 
Another writer says the first man in the 
fort was Sgt. Henry Thomas of Batavia 
and the first officer, Lt. James Young of 
G Company. Casualties in the 8th in this 
engagement and throughout the siege 
were: 

Officers: 1 killed 

Men: 3 killed, 4 wounded, 2 captured 


Appomattox 

Lee’s only hope now lay in retreating 
westward to a point where he could turn 
south and attempt to unite his army 
with that of Johnston in North Carolina. 
On April 4th he reached Amelia Court- 
house where he found that his supply train 
had been mistakenly diverted to Rich- 
mond. His army was now in a literally 
starving condition. 

The pursuit kept up throughout the 
5th and 6th and a running fight went on 
between the two forces. On the 7th, Lee 
crossed the Appomattox attempting, un- 
successfully, to burn the bridges behind 


him. On April 8th his line of escape, 
which lay to the west across the neck of 
land that lay between the Appomattox and 
the James Rivers, was cut off by Union 
forces under Sheridan. Completely sur- 
rounded and hopelessly outnumbered, Lee 
surrendered his ragged, starving army on 
April 9, 1865 at Appomattox Courthouse. 


The 8th New York participated in the 
pursuit of Lee’s army and was present at 
the surrender. This last campaign had 
involved some of the hardest marching 
of the war, with the men covering as much 
as thirty five miles a day. Losses in the 
8th in the Appomattox campaign were 
one man wounded and one captured man 
who was returned April 18. 


The regiment participated in the Grand 
Review at Washington on May 23, 1865. 
On June 5, 1865 the regiment was broken 
up. Companies A through K were honor- 
ably discharged and mustered out at Mun- 
sens Hill, Virginia. The men not dis- 
charged with their companies were trans- 
ferred. Those of Companies G, H, I, K 
to the 4th New York Artillery, those of 
companies A, B, C, D, E, and companies 
L and M to the 10th New York Infantry 
where they served a few months longer. 


On June 5, 1865, Col. McIvor, com- 
mander 2nd Brigade 2nd Div. of the 
2nd Corps, issued the following order: 

Headquarters Second Brigade, 
Second Division Army Corps 


June 5, 1865 
General Order No. 15. 


The Eighth Regiment New York 
Heavy Artillery after long and distin- 
guished service, being about to take its 
departure for home, the Colonel com- 
manding cannot refrain from congratu- 
lating the Officers and men of that com- 
mand upon the admirable manner in 
which they have upon all occasions 
since their connection with this brigade 
performed the duties assigned them. 
Their gallantry and heroic endurance 
have been exhibited upon many bloody 
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General U. S. Grant (his back to smaller 
tree) with his generals in a Union Coun- 
cil of War before the batile at Cold Har- 


bor, Va. 


fields, and on long and _ harassing 
marches. At Cold Harbor, in front of 
Petersburg, at Deep Bottom, Ream’s 
Station, Hatcher’s Run and in the final 
pursuit and capture of the enemy’s 
forces, the Officers and men of the 8th 
Regiment have borne conspicuous part, 
and have justiy earned the admiration 
of all who have witnessed their noble 
conduct. They can point with feelings 
of pride to the record of their services 
in the Army of the Potomac. A record 
which cannot be excelled. The Colonel 
whilst expressing his regrets that it has 
become necessary to sunder the ties 
which have so long bound the Eighth 
Regiment to his brigade tenders to 
Colonel Baker and his Officers and men 
his warmest thanks for their valuable 
services and with best wishes for their 
future happiness and prosperity, bids 
them farewell, 


By order of 
Col. James P. MclIvor 


Wm. J. Nevain, Lieut. and A.A.A.G. 

There is some variance in the state- 
ments of losses in the 8th New York as 
given by various sources. The most reli- 
able figures seem to be those compiled by 
James M. Hudnut, Sgt. in D Company, 
that were published in 1913. His summa- 
tion of losses is given below: 
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Killed and Wounded Prisoners 


Wounded 
Spottsylvania 10 23 1 
North Anna 1 + 0 
‘Tolopotomy 
Cold Harbor 219) (255 28 
Petersburg AG: 9 
June 16, 1864 
Petersburg 41 55 1 
June 22, 1864 
Deep Bottom l 13 0 
August 15 
Ream’s Station 22 AOU eet 
Hatcher’s Run 11 23 16 
October 27 
2nd Hatcher’s Run 1 1 0 
Siege of Petersburg 4 4 a 
Appomattox campaign 0 1 1 
Unknown dates and 1 4 2 
and places 
Total losses B97) Ola 2) 
in battle 
accidents, etc. 12 7 0 
Total 569) = o21 271 
Death from disease 289, including 137 
prisoners 


Shot by Confederate Guards 2 
Percentage to total effective enrollment 
of 2492 
45.7% killed, wounded and captured. 
The following is a statement of losses 
as given in “New York in the War of the 
Rebellion” by Phisterer. 
NON PRISONERS 


Officers Men 
Killed in action 11 199 
Died of wounds 9 133 
Died of disease 3 171 
Accidentally killed 6 
Drowned 7 
Died from sunstroke 1 
Other known causes 4 
Causes not stated 12 
Total 23 533 
PRISONERS 
Died of wounds 12 
Died of disease 1 84 
Killed after capture 2 
Other known causes 8 
Causes not stated 7 
Total 1 113 
TOTAL 670 


BATTLE LOSSES 
Wounded but A | 562 
recovered 
Captured minus those 6 141 
who died of disease 


Aggregate loss by death, wounds 1406 
and capture 
Number of men in organization 2570 


The following record lists all engage- 
ments in which the 8th took part or were 
present; it also lists Corps and Brigade 
changes. It is taken from the service rec- 
ord of George Ward, Captain, H Com- 
pany. 

The 8th New York Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery was organized originally as the 
129th New York Volunteer Infantry 
and mustered in at Lockport, New 
York, August 22, 1862, for three years 
in service. 

Peter A. Porter, Colonel 

Willard W. Bates, Lieutenant Colonel 

James K. Willett, Major 

The regiment left the state August 

23, 1862. 

Served in the Defenses of Baltimore 

and Middle Department, from Au- 

gust 1862. 


Morris’ Separate Brigade, 8th Corps, 
from January 1863 

2nd Separate Brigade, from Febru- 
ary 1863 

2nd Brigade, Naglee’s Division, 8th 
Corps, from July 1863 

Tyler’s Division of Heavy Artillery, 
2nd Army of the Potomac, in May 
1864 

With detachments in the Ist, 2nd and 
3rd Separate Brigades, 8th Corps. 
4th Brigade, 2nd Division, 2nd 
Corps, Army of the Potomac, from 
May 1864 

2nd Brigade, 2nd Division, 2nd 
Corps, Army of the Potomac, from 
July 1864. 


SERVICE RECORD: 8rH NEW YORK 
HEAVY ARTILLERY VOLUNTEERS 


Moved to Baltimore, Maryland, Au- 
gust 23-24, 1862 

Duty in the Defenses of Baltimore, 
at Fort Federal Hill, to May 15, 1864 
Held the defenses at Harper’s Ferry, 
West Virginia during the pursuit of 
Lee’s Army retreating from Gettys- 
burg, Penna. 


General R. E. Lee surrendering to General Grant at Appomattox. Drawing by 
Thomas Nast. 
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Moved to Spottsylvania, Virginia by 
way of Washington, D. C. and Belle 
Plain, Virginia 

Details remained in the defenses of 
Baltimore, from May, 1864 and were 
stationed at Fort Dix, in charge of 
ordnance property and on garrison 
duty, from August, 1864 

Battles of Spottsylvania, May 18-21, 
1864 

Harris’ House, Ny River, May 19, 
1864 

Battles of North Anna, May 19, 1864 
Tolopotomy Creek and Pamunkey 
River, May 28 - June 1 

Battles of Cold Harbor, June 2-12, 
1864 

Second Assault, Cold Harbor, June 
3, 1864 

Assaults on Petersburg and Rich- 
mond, from June 19, 1864 to April 
3, 1865 

Descent on Weldon Railroad, June 
21-23, 1864 with action on Jerusalem 
Plank Road, and at William’s House 
Operations at Deep Bottom or Straw- 
berry Plains, July 27-29, 1864 
Explosion of the Mine and Battle of 
the Crater, July 30, 1864 

Battles of Strawberry Plains, August 
14-18, 1864 

Battle of Ream’s Station, August 25, 
1864 

Demonstration on Boydtown Road to 
Hatcher’s Run, October 27-28, 1864 
Particularly mentioned for conspicu- 
ous bravery on October 27, 1864 
Operations on Hatcher’s Run, or 
Dabney’s Mills and Vaughn Road, 
February 5-7, 1865 

In action during assault on Fort 
Stedman, and capture of entrenched 
line, March 25, 1865 

Shelled fatigue party on the Baxter 
Road, February 20, 1865 
Appomattox campaign, March 29- 
April 9, 1865 

Actions at White Oak Ridge and 
Crow House, March 29-31, 1865 
Fort Useless, April 1, 1865 

Capture of Fort Whitworth and Fall 
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Union army in Grand Review, Washing- 
ton, D.C., May 1865. 


of Petersburg, April 2, 1865 

Pursuit of the enemy, April 3-9, 1865 
Skirmish near Daltonsville and Bat- 
tle of Sailor’s Creek, April 6, 1865 
Actions at High Bridge and Farm- 
ville, April 7, 1865 

Surrender of Lee’s Army at Appo- 
mattox Courthouse, April 9, 1865 
Grand Review at Washington, May 
23, 1865 


Medal of Honor awarded by the Presi- 
dent to: 


Leroy Williams, First Lieut.; voluntar- 
ily exposed himself to the fire of the 
enemy’s sharpshooters and located the 
body of his Colonel, who had been killed 
close to the enemy’s lines; under cover of 
darkness, with four companions, he recov- 
ered the body and brought it within the 
Union lines, having approached within a 
few feet of the Confederate pickets while 
so engaged, in action at Cold Harbor, 
Virginia, June 3, 1864. 

Brevet Commission of New York Vol- 
unteers Granted to: 

Orville H. Taylor, Commissary Sgt. 
Company H. Brevet as 2nd Lt. March 
15, 1867, for faithful and meritorious 
services in the late war. 


At their many reunions after the war, 
the surviving members of the regiment re- 
ferred to it as “The Bloody Eighth”. How 
well it deserved this soubriquet is reflected 
in the fearful total of battle casualties the 
regiment incurred. There are no lists to 
show the effects of their service on these 
men who survived the war, but it seems 
certain that the marching, fighting, expo- 
sure and other hardships they suffered, 
must have resulted in shortened lives and 
chronic ailments for many of them. 

At a reunion of the regiment on Au- 
gust 23, 1911 the announcement was made 
that the survivors of the regiment would 
no longer be able to take part in the 
marches and parades of the G.A.R. Gen- 
eral Frederick D. Grant, son of U. S. 
Grant gave the following eulogy: 


You were beaten at Cold Harbor in 
one of the bloodiest conflicts the coun- 
try had before the controversy was set- 
tled, but in that defeat you showed 
splendid bravery and taught all men 
that the flag of this country cannot be 
assailed with impunity; that when it is 
assailed there are always brave and gal- 
lant men ready to defend it. 

I have often heard my father’ speak 
in terms of warmest commendation re- 
garding the work you did on that mel- 
ancholy occasion. Your stubborn re- 
sistance, the many acts of individual 
heroism, the marvelous endurance of 
the men—all these things challenge 
the admiration of the world. It is a 
melancholy thing to think that this will 
be the last time you will parade with 
the grand army, but you can rest as- 
sured that the country is grateful for 
your services and that you leave in the 
hearts of your countrymen a lasting im- 
pression as to the value of the heroic 
acts you performed while fighting the 
nation’s battles.” 


*Sources other than the splendid material 
made available to us at the Holland Land Of- 
fice, used in the formation of this account are: 
The official records of the War of the Re- 
bellion; New York in the War of the Rebel- 
lion, by Phisterer; A Bird’s Eye View of the 


Postscript 


Collecting material on the “Bloody 
Eighth” has been a hobby and an interest 
of ours for many years. Our paternal 
grandfather, William F. Murphy, served 
in D company of this regiment, and was 
wounded in the tragic and gallant charge 
of the regiment at Cold Harbor, Va. 


Much of the material used in this paper, 
particularly the letters and papers of Cpl. 
John J. Sherman, was made available to 
us at the Holland Land Office Museum 
in Batavia, New York, through the kind- 
ness of Miss Charlotte Read, county his- 
torian, without whose assistance and en- 
couragement this work would never have 
been completed.* 

We must stress that we are not trying 
to tell the whole story of Grant’s last, 
great campaign against Richmond. In 
tracing the movements of one regiment 
out of hundreds that formed the Army of 
the Potomac, we have necessarily had to 
omit or summarize many events of the 
war which may have been of great impor- 
tance, but did not relate to our particu- 
lar subject. For the whole story of the 
last campaign, the reader is referred to 
Bruce Catton’s “A Stillness at Appomat- 
tox”, which we found invaluable while 
writing this paper. 

Where information as to the movements 
of the regiment itself was lacking, we have 
had to make reference to the movements 
of the Corps of which they formed a part. 


We hope in the near future to add to 
this account a complete roster containing 
the names and records of every man who 
served in the regiment. We would be 
happy to hear from anyone having ques- 
tions concerning the regiment, or any in- 
formation to impart on the subject. 


William F. and George E. Murphy 


15 Sawyer Avenue, Lancaster, N. Y. 


Civil War, by Col. T. A. Dodge; A Stillness at 
Appomattox, by Bruce Catton; annual reports 
of the Adjutant General of the State of New 
York for 1868 and 1897; article in the Union 
Sun and Journal, Lockport, N. Y. January 7, 
1957, by Clarence O. Lewis. 
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Annual Report 


At the close of the year 1963, the Buf- 
falo & Erie County Historical Society was 
in a far stronger position than it had 
been in years in many facets of its activi- 
ties. This strong position was the result 
of many factors which will be detailed in 
the reports to follow. 


However, above all, stands the dedi- 
cated leadership of the late Daniel B. 
Niederlander. His untimely death which 
occurred in February 1964 has been a 
great loss to the Historical Society. His 
dedication to the furtherance and im- 
provement of every aspect of the Histori- 
cal Society’s program places a heavy bur- 
den on the officers, members and staff of 
the Society to do their best to accomplish 
programs as he would have carried them 
out. 


The purpose of an annual report is 
two-fold. First, it relates the events of a 
year within a framework which should 
give some insight to the relative quantity 
and quality of work performed. Secondly, 
and perhaps most important, it reports 
the past in a way that is all important in 
setting the course for the future, just as 
the mariner takes his bearings before set- 
ting his course. For these reasons it is 
hoped that this report will be read with 
interest by members of the Buffalo & Erie 
County Historical Society, fellow profes- 
sionals in the field of state and local his- 
tory, and all those who believe that the 
preservation of our local heritage is a 
significant part of our community life. 


Walter S. Dunn, Jr. 
Director 


Minutes of the Annual Meeting 


October 8, 1963 


At 7:15, a dinner was served in the 
Erie County Room which was attended 
by 121 members and friends. 

At 8:55, Mr. Niederlander called to 
order the 101st annual meeting of the 
Society with 124 present. He announced 
that the full report including the reports 
of committees would be published in 
Niagara Frontier. 


The report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee was given by Mr. McCausland who 
presented the names of Charles G. Blaine, 
Brainard E. Prescott, Charles Cary, Owen 
B. Augspurger, Charles R. Diebold and 
I. Frank Mogavero, and Richard C. Mar- 
cus in place of Lewis G. Harriman, re- 
signed. 
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On motion, the Secretary was author- 
ized to cast one ballot for the election of 
the seven above listed members of the 
Board of Managers. 


The President mentioned the activities 
and accomplishments of the past year. He 
listed the arrival of the new Director, the 
increase in the County appropriation, the 
increase of staff salaries which had been 
totally inadequate, and the 5-year plan 
for capital expenditures. He reported 
that $2500 had been received during the 
year in response to a letter to Life Mem- 
bers. The list of new members totalled 
23 Life, 7 Sustaining and 55 Annual, and 
many members had upgraded their classi- 
fications. The receipts from membership 
dues in 1962 were $4780; in 1963, $5320. 
He expressed his appreciation to the Di- 


rector and staff, chairmen of various com- 
mittees, Board of Managers, and Mem- 
bers Advisory Committee, Mr. Frank 
Copley, Chairman. 


Walter S. Dunn, Jr. then gave the Di- 
rector’s report which included current 
events and future planning. He men- 
tioned the many additions to the research 
collections, the over 36,000 students who 
had been guided through the museum, 
the three markers placed during the year, 
the twenty television programs on which 
staff members had appeared, and the 5- 
year capital improvement plan sub- 
mitted to the city last year. He believes 
the future of the Buffalo & Erie County 
Historical Society is bright. The govern- 
ing bodies of the City and County have 
given indications that they will support 
the Society, 


102nd Annual Meeting 


October 8, 1963 


Members, Ladies and Gentlemen — I 
am calling to order the 102nd Annual 
Meeting of the Buffalo & Erie County 
Historical Society. The business before 
this meeting will be the election to fill 
vacancies on the Board of Managers; the 
Report of the President; the Report of 
the Director; Citation of Lewis G. Harri- 
man by the Society as presented by Mr. 
George Phillips; the award of the Red 


President’s Report 


In preparing material for the President’s 
Report, I have read the reports of for- 
mer President Julian Park and former 
President George Phillips. These reports 
covered a period of 12 years and were 
given by two of the better masters of 


Mr. Niederlander stated that he re- 
gretted to announce the resignation of 
Mr. Lewis G. Harriman. Mr. George 
Phillips presented a citation to Mr. Har- 
riman saying it mentioned some of the 
things in our hearts and minds. The en- 
tire audience arose to show approval. 
Mr. Harriman expressed his appreciation. 

Mr. Niederlander reported that the 
gavel being used was through the courtesy 
of Mr. Robert Meech. 


The Red Jacket Award was presented 
to Dr. Julian Park. 

Dr. Paul Bulger addressed the meeting 
on the subject of the historical society and 
the community. 

Adjourned at 9:55 p.m. 


Respectfully submitted 
Owen B. Augspurger, 
Secretary 


Jacket Medal to Julian Park; and an ad- 
dress by Dr. Paul Bulger, President of the 
State University College at Buffalo. 


In a desire to conduct this meeting in a 
reasonable length of time, we will, this 
year, dispense with the reading of reports 
by members of the Society staff and the 
Chairmen of the different committees. 
This material will be published in our 
quarterly Niagara Frontier at an early 
date. 


English in this area. I felt my inade- 
quacies in following in their footsteps and 
for other reasons, this report will be 
along somewhat different lines, but it will 
contain factual information, which would 
normally be covered in the Director’s Re- 
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port, as it is necessary to bring to your 
attention matters that transpired before 
his coming to the Society. 

The immediate business before the 
President and the Board a year ago was 
the selection of a new Director. Many 
applications had been solicited and re- 
ceived by President Park. These were 
evaluated by the Committee set up for 
this purpose with Walter Merwin as 
Chairman. Additional applications were 
solicited and evaluated, resulting in con- 
siderable correspondence with the appli- 
cants and their references, as well as 
correspondence with people of high pro- 
fessional standing in similar work. This 
was followed by personal interviews with 
some of the applicants and resulted in the 
selection of Mr. Walter Dunn, at that time 
Chief Curator of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society, Madison, Wisconsin. Mr. Dunn 
was not available at once, and came to us 
at the end of January. In the meantime, 
Mr. Lester Smith continued on as Acting 
Director and while this Society recognized 
his services at the last Annual Meeting, 
I again, and for the Board, wish to ex- 
press our appreciation for his services. 

Mr. Dunn, we believe, has the qualifi- 
cations we were seeking — youth, en- 
thusiasm, energy, and a_ well-rounded 
background by education and experience. 
These qualities, so necessary for a young 
man in this position, are becoming more 
and more apparent to the Board and to 
others who have been working with Mr. 
Dunn since his arrival. I want, at this 
time, to express my appreciation to Mr. 
Merwin and his Committee for the time 
and effort they devoted to their task. 

It also was immediately recognized by 
the Board that additional funds were re- 
quired by this Society to carry out the 
work that needed to be done to establish 
and maintain our position as an important 
historical society on a par with our other 
cultural societies in the city and county. 
To accomplish this, the President ap- 
pointed a Committee, under the Chair- 
manship of Mr. Robert Wilson, to ac- 
complish this purpose. Working with him 
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were Owen Augspurger, Brainard E. 
Prescott and Charles Blaine. This Com- 
mittee met with the county authorities 
and were able to convince them of the 
need for additional contributions from 
Erie County, and resulted in the County 
contributions being increased from $20,- 
000 per year to $40,000 per year; this 
permitted a modest increase in the staff 
but principally an increase in staff salaries 
which had been totally inadequate. Our 
staff salaries now are approximately that 
of county and city employees for com- 
parable work. Later on this Committee, 


augmented by Mr. Herbert Darling, 
Chairman of Building and Grounds, met 
with the Buffalo City authorities, and 
while unable to get a substantial increase 
for operations, submitted a five-year plan 
for Capital Improvements which was ac- 
cepted and approved. We presently have 
over $45,000 available for Capital Im- 
provements for the current fiscal year. 
This includes, principally, the re-habili- 
tation of our electrical system, the con- 
struction of modern public toilet rooms 
on the ground floor, the painting of the 
roof, and some smaller items. Our Capital 
Improvement Program for the fifth year 
would include a substantial contribution 
for an addition to the building. 


In meeting with City and County 
authorities, we were continually being 
asked what we are doing ourselves to raise 
additional money so as not to depend en- 
tirely on public assistance and our own in- 
come from investments. Last year I wrote 
a letter to our Life Members requesting 
donations to a fund which might be used 
for expenditures for which public and our 
own funds would not be available. We 
raised approximately $2,500 and are con- 
sidering an expenditure from this fund 
of $1,300 for microfilm copies of the 
President Cleveland Papers in the Library 
of Congress. I do not believe this pro- 
cedure can be continued from year to 
year, but I will recommend to the Board 


that we make a strong effort to have a 
great number of our Life Members also 
become Sustaining Members. Our Life 
Members, probably more than anyone 
else, have the welfare of this Society at 
heart and I think such a request to them 
would be reasonable. The Membership 
Committee, under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. Walter McCausland, has made an 
effort to increase our membership, re- 
sulting in 23 Life Members, 7 Sustaining 
Members, and 55 Annual Members. We 
have also been quite successful in up- 
grading many of our Associate and An- 
nual Members. We also expect to devote 
quite a little effort to building up our 
Corporate Membership. This could be- 
come a substantial source of income as 
these memberships are $100 annually. 
Our income from memberships for 1962 
was $4,780 and in 1963, $8,320, showing 
an increase of $3,540 or 74%. 


Our Committees, as you will note from 
the written reports which are to follow, 
have been quite active, and it becomes 
more and more apparent that there is 
considerable work ahead for each of 
them, particularly Library, Building and 
Grounds, Museum, Budget and Funds, 
and Markers. The personnel of all these 
Committees will be given in the official 
report of this meeting as I have noted 
elsewhere. 


At this time, I want to express my ap- 
preciation to the Director and the Staff 
for their continued cooperation and in- 
terest in the affairs of the Society, the 
Chairmen and members of the various 
committees, and last but not least, I 
want to express my appreciation and that 
of the Board of Managers for the work 
of the Members Advisory Committee 
under the Chairmanship of Mr. Frank 
Copley. Their interest and assistance has 
been invaluable in our operations. 


Daniel B. Niederlander, 
President 


Director’s Report 


The most difficult of all reports to make 
is the first annual report after assuming 
a new position. One cannot compare with 
last year because with a new administra- 


tion, programs change and defy accurate 
comparison with any previous year. 
Therefore, rather than make repeated 
comparisons with any previous year, this 
report will stress current events and future 
planning. 


The most important and perhaps un- 
realized fact about the Buffalo & Erie 
County Historical Society is that it is a 
“running” society, running in the sense 
that the Society has been operating suc- 
cessfully for many years, and also in the 
sense that the staff is working very hard 
to maintain a pace of activities which 
can only be described as running. Though 
this may be well known to many, a brief 
outline of various programs being con- 
ducted by a staff of only 17 people will 
help to explain this fact. 


The Society collects and preserves mu- 
seum artifacts, books, manuscripts and 
pictures of all kinds. In the last twelve 
months, the library received about 250 
volumes either by gift or purchase. The 
Society received 103 pictures, prints and 
illustrations from 28 donors. The Buffalo 
Evening News and the Courier-Express 
contributed about a thousand additional 
prints. The museum received 54 objects 
from 20 donors. Over 56 collections of 
manuscripts were received, including the 
Elbridge Spaulding Collection, a major 
addition to the Society’s holdings. The 
processing of these new gifts and the 
servicing of the collections takes the major 
part of the time of three persons. 


At the same time, all collections are 
being continually upgraded and refined. 


The Iconographic Collection was rede- 
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fined to include all pictures, prints, and 
oil paintings. New facilities for storing 
prints were designed and constructed. 
Prints were removed from frames and 
stored flat between acid-free paper. The 
oils were examined and evaluated for ar- 
tistic merit by a committee suggested by 
Mr. Charles Cary. The committee, com- 
posed of Professor Philip Elliott and Mrs. 
Elliott, both of the State University of 
New York at Buffalo, and Mr. Robert 
Murdock from the Albright-Knox Gallery, 
inspected about 300 oils and made at the 
same time a selection of the best oils which 
are now hanging in the State Court. An 
historical evaluation is now being made 
by Mr. John Sprague. When this is com- 
pleted, a comprehensive conservation pro- 
gram will be initiated. 


The Society performs important re- 
search and reference services to the gen- 
eral public, to newspapers, to college stu- 
dents, and to advanced scholars from the 
entire United States. The reputation of 
our resources is best indicated by scholars 
who have come from Fordham University, 
The University of Wisconsin, Yale, Uni- 
versity of Rochester, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, University of Maine, University of 
Massachusetts, Tulane University, Uni- 
versity of Delaware, Syracuse University 
and St. Bonaventure University, as well 
as all of our close collegiate neighbors. In 
addition, our reference correspondence 
comes from all parts of the United States. 


The Society publishes a scholarly quar- 
terly, Niagara Frontier; a monthly News- 
letter; the Voyageur which is sent to 
teachers in the area, and a series of high 
school pamphlets. In addition, published 
in the last year were a pamphlet describ- 
ing our educational activities, a second 
edition of the historic map of Buffalo and 
a set of post cards illustrating our exhibits 
and building. 


The Society has a high professional 
standing in the state and in the nation. 
The Director was invited to Albany to 
act as an adviser in the establishment of 
an effective state program to preserve his- 
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toric and prehistoric materials in the path 
of new highways. In August, the Director 
served on the faculty of the annual New 
York State Historical Association Work- 
shop at Binghamton. The Society was 
complimented for its efficient organization 
of the hearing held by a House subcom- 
mittee in Buffalo to preserve the Wilcox 
House. The American Association of State 
and Local History presented the Society 
with an Award of Merit last week for the 
publication of the Adventure Series. The 
Society of American Archivists has elected 
the Assistant Director to serve on its 
Editorial Board and on the Committee on 
Revision of the Society’s Constitution. All 
these facts point up to our high standing 
in the profession. 


The range of historical activities con- 
ducted by the Society seems to have no 
limit. Over 36,000 students were guided 
through the museum exhibits in organized 
groups. A weekly Sunday film program 
brings thousands into the building each 
week. The Society hosts several special 
interest groups for meetings and special 
visits. The Civil War Round Table of 
Buffalo, the Lower Lakes Marine Chap- 
ter, and the Ondiara Archeological Chap- 
ter are affiliated units specializing in Civil 
War history, marine history and archeol- 
ogy respectively. The marker program 
continues. A two-year plan has been de- 
veloped by the Historic Sites and Markers 
Committee, and three markers were dedi- 
cated this year. A survey of all historic 
sites in Erie County, is in progress in co- 
operation with the Erie County Planning 
Commission. Senior seminars from both 
D’Youville and State College have visited 
the building for indoctrination and con- 
sultation on term projects in local history. 
Members of the staff visit most of the 
local historical societies at least once a 
year. This year three projects have in- 
volved cooperation between our Society 
and the local groups. These projects are 
the historic site survey mentioned above, 
the campaign to preserve New York state 
history in the schools, and the collection 


of materials to be used for a planned his- 
tory of Erie County. Each July the So- 
ciety co-sponsors with the State Univer- 
sity of New York at Buffalo the Local 
History Congress. Mrs. Andrew Rich 
helped make this year’s Congress more 
enjoyable, serving as hostess at a reception 
in our building. 

Staff members have appeared on more 
than 20 television programs during the 
last year. Much of the planning and ar- 
ranging for the exchange of visits between 
Toronto and Buffalo this year, commem- 
orating 150 years of peace following the 
War of 1812, was performed by Owen B. 
Augspurger and Brainard M. Prescott. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Blaine planned the 
reception for the Canadians at our build- 
ing. The drive to save the Wilcox House 
has been coordinated by the Society, The 
Junior Historians of Erie County held 
their annual convention here on May 4th. 
The veterans of the County assembled on 
July 27th to honor the Gold Star Mothers 
of World War I. Under the direction of 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS PHO1O. 
Civil War Round Table group. From the left, Miss Virginia Hubbard, program 
chairman; Glenn Tucker and William R. Johnston. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Cary, the Society 
gave a reception for the new director on 
March 15, 1963. When the public cannot 
come to our building, the Society goes to 
the people in the form of loans of exhibits 
to schools and other organizations. 

The Society carries on an exhibit pro- 
gram. The major exhibit of the year was 
“The Old Navy, 1776-1860” which 
opened with a members preview in April. 
Mrs. Pitt Petri and Mrs. Robert Scheu 
planned the reception. The Marine Trust 
Company of Western New York sponsored 
the exhibit. An exhibit of a selection of 
the Society’s collection of oils is currently 
on exhibit in the State Court. An exhibit 
of Indian materials was displayed at the 
Erie County Fair in August. Currently in 
progress is the first of the long-term ex- 
hibits, “The People of Our City and 
County,” which will trace the immigra- 
tion of the various national groups into 
Buffalo and Erie County. Other minor ex- 
hibits were related to special events, such 
as the exhibit honoring the visit of the 
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Glidden Tour to our building on Septem- 
ber 26th. Mr. Robert Greene and Mr. 
Austin Fox worked on this project. An- 
other is the exhibit of recent Civil War 
accessions honoring the special program 
by the Civil War Round Table, featuring 
Glenn Tucker, which will take place on 
October 17th. All members are cordially 
invited to attend this very significant 
event in the commemoration of the Cen- 
tennial of the Civil War. 


The Historical Society is more like the 
Science Museum in its exhibit production 
than like the Art Gallery. Each exhibit 
takes an enormous investment of time and 
funds to interpret objects which, alone, 
would communicate little to the normal 
visitor. The cost of each exhibit is in- 
creased further because of our limited 
space and the construction of the building. 
Each item must be carried up flights of 
stairs. Additional electrical outlets must 
be added to light each exhibit. Architec- 
tural details must be concealed or included 
in the exhibit design. To make the fullest 
use of the available space, extra planning 
and cost are required for each exhibit. 


The President has commented on the 
major program under way to improve the 
building. Numerous minor projects which 
improve the appearance or add to the 
safety or convenience of the building are 
performed by our maintenance staff. The 
age of the building and its furnishings 
often make an otherwise simple task, quite 
complex and costly. 


This, in brief, is what the Society has 
been doing. During the last year a serious 
effort was made to make the membership 
and the general public more aware of the 
many things that were going on at the 
Historical Society. The result has been a 
renewed interest in our Society. An ever 
busy telephone, increased newspaper cov- 
erage, new members, and an increasing 
number of offers of gifts of all kinds, give 
positive evidence that the Historical So- 
ciety is very much alive in the minds of 
many. 
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Future plans are under discussion by 
the Board of Managers and by the staff. 
The improvement of the building has 
been the object of a five-year capital im- 
provement plan submitted to the City 
last December. The completion of that 
plan in 1968 would be culminated by the 
addition of a new wing to the present 
building to house the ever-growing col- 
lection and to provide space for the ex- 
panding activities. 


The Museum Committee and the Board 
have approved an exhibit program which 
will convert the entire second floor into 
long-term interpretive exhibits. The 
schedule of special events for 1964 has 
been roughed out. It will provide for a 
monthly major event at the Historical So- 
ciety, a pace which has been exceeded in 
the last year. 


Plans for the library and manuscripts 
collection are under discussion by a new- 
ly formed Library Committee. The prob- 


Miss Christian Stachewicz, Society do- 
cent, conducting School 43 class of pupils 
through the museum. 
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lem is twofold: the refinement of our 
present collection and the development 
of an aggressive, and at the same time, 
workable acquisition policy. The Society 
already has the largest collection of Fill- 
more Papers in the nation and hopes 
through microfilm to become a national 
repository for Cleveland Papers. 


The future of the Buffalo & Erie County 
Historical Society looks very bright. There 
is ample evidence of popular support; the 
governing bodies of both the City and 
County have given positive indications 
that they will support the Society; and 
there is a dramatic increase in financial 
support from private sources. All this 
points to the emergence of the Buffalo & 
Erie County Historical Society as the 
leading all-around publicly and privately 
supported city and county historical so- 
ciety in the nation. We should be satis- 
fied with nothing less. 


Departmental 
Reports 


These detailed reports reflect the basic 
structure of the Historical Society. This 
structure was created to carry out the 
functions of every historical society — to 
collect, preserve and circulate local his- 
tory. The Resources Group is charged 
with basic functions of collection and 
preservation of research holdings (graphic 
materials) and of museum holdings (arti- 
facts), and with service to the scholarly 
users of the collections. The Interpreta- 
tion Group is responsible for the popular 
circulation of local history based upon the 
resources of the Society. The Administra- 
tive Group centralizes necessary adminis- 
tration and maintenance tasks to keep the 
other two groups working efficiently. Each 
is important. Undue emphasis on any one 
segment at the expense of the others 
weakens the entire chain which, as the 
old saying places so accurately, is no 
stronger than its weakest link. And it 
must be emphasized that with a program 


so complex as the Historical Society’s, be- 
ing carried out by a relatively small staff, 
the highest degree of cooperation and co- 
ordination of the work of all departments 
is essential. 


Administration 


The Administrative Group of the His- 
torical Society is under the direction of 
Miss Margaret Morey, the Administrative 
Assistant. She is responsible for the many 
complex details of operating an institu- 
tion which is financed by the City, Erie 
County and by private funds in over a 
half dozen special accounts. The problems 
of personnel management, finances, mail- 
ing, membership records and personal ad- 
ministrative assistance to the Director are 
added to the basic responsibility of keep- 
ing the building operating. Miss Gene- 
vieve Jaekle, the stenographer, performs 
secretarial work for the entire staff, acts 
as purchasing agent for a multitude of 
items needed by the Historical Society and 
the Sales Shop, acts as receptionist and 
switchboard operator, and serves the many 
customers in our Sales Shop. During part 
of the year, Mrs. Elizabeth Constance as- 
sisted Miss Morey in the bookkeeping and 
typing. On these three persons fall the 
major burden of the clerical and admin- 
istrative work of the Society. They main- 
tain a high standard of efficiency which 
is essential in both initial and continuing 
contacts with the public. 


Among the major improvements in the 
Administrative Group was the design and 
printing of the new letterhead incorpor- 
ating a new insignia for the Historical 
Society. The outline of the 1833 Buffalo 
Lighthouse on a Wedgewood Blue Oval 
was selected for a number of reasons, 
ranging from its historical importance and 
the fact that it is an official historical 
site under the Society’s care, to the gen- 
eral tradition of the lighthouse as a sym- 
bol of learning, truth and light. The 
greatest library in the period before Christ 
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was the library maintained in the light- 
house in Alexandria, Egypt. The callig- 
raphy was designed for the Society under 
the guidance of Mr. William Watson of 
the Wm. J. Keller Company. 

The maintenance of efficient mailings 
of our Newsletter and publications is un- 
der the direction of the Administrative 
Group. This is a major responsibility 
both in producing the piece, maintaining 
an accurate mailing list and getting the 
material in the mail. In the course of 
a year, the Society mails four issues of 
Niagara Frontier to about 1,000 members 
and subscribers; twelve issues of the News- 
letter to over 1,100 members and others; 
ten issues of the Voyageur, each issue ex- 
ceeding 2,200 in number. In addition, 
minutes of all meetings of the Board of 
Managers and of the many committees 
are mimeographed and mailed. Invita- 
tions to the Annual meeting and special 
openings are mimeographed or printed 
and mailed under the direction of the 
Administrative Staff. All mailing was fa- 
cilitated by the installation of an electric 
addressograph. 

Normal correspondence has increased 
greatly with the development of the So- 
ciety’s programs. The countless number 
of details concerned with the finances of 
the Society from the preparation of the 
initial drafts of budgets to the final of 
the auditor’s report take endless hours of 
painstaking work. With additional finan- 
cial resources, more entries and book work 
are required. The increasing number of 
members not only brings in more money, 
but also requires more billings, more cards 
to be checked and more entries to be 
made. The Society is fortunate indeed that 
this facet of our program has been car- 
ried on so smoothly. 

The second major function of the Ad- 
ministrative Group is the physical main- 
tenance and care of the building. Also 
a responsibility of Miss Morey, this sec- 
tion is staffed by Mr. Patrick Sharer, Mrs. 
Mamie Kornaszewski, Mrs. Helen Kol- 
bert and Mrs. Elsie Sharer. Great strides 
have been made in the improvement of 
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the interior maintenance of the building 
in the past year. Care of marble floor was 
improved using a new synthetic polish 
that provides an easily maintained pol- 
ished surface which does not become over- 
ly slippery. After many months of experi- 
mentation the cement floors, originally 
laid in 1901 when the building was con- 
structed as part of the Pan-American Ex- 
position, were found to defy most accepted 
methods of care. As a result, a concrete 
deck paint is applied at six month inter- 
vals with no additional treatment possi- 
ble. These improvements in floor mainte- 
nance gave an immediate lift to the entire 
building. New glass and aluminum doors 
in the main entrance radically transformed 
the appearance of the building. 

At the same time the never ending task 
continues of removing finger marks and 
smudges on glass produced by eager chil- 
dren pressing their noses as close to objects 
as possible. Most of the cases in the 
Museum exhibits are cleaned twice a day. 

Much work has gone on behind the 
scenes. Extensive renovation work was 
done in the Director’s office: painting, new 
lighting, new drapes and new pictures. 
Planning for improvements in other areas 
was well under way at the end of the year. 
The storage areas of the Society’s collec- 
tions have been continually cleaned. A 
major project was the complete cleaning 
and repainting of floors and walls of the 
Newspaper Storage Area. This complete 
redressing of our storage areas will con- 
tinue until we have reached a point of 
absolute cleanliness down to the last closet. 

Other improvements in the administra- 
tive functions of the Society deserve men- 
tion. The hot water boiler was replaced 
early in the year. Through the coopera- 
tion of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany, a public pay phone was installed 
in the building which is a great service to 
our visitors and also eliminates the use of 
the Society’s lines for personal calls by 
visitors. The number of trunk lines was 
increased from two to four because of the 
increasing number of incoming calls and 
the problem of the continued busy signal 
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when the Society is called. Additional 
extensions and a more efficient intercom- 
munication system were installed. At the 
request of the Society a large package 
size mailbox was placed on Nottingham 
Terrace to facilitate the mailing of our in- 
creasing volume of mail. 

Another development, made at the sug- 
gestion of the Members Advisory Commit- 
tee, was increased use of contractors to 
perform specialized tasks, thus freeing our 
regular staff to perform their normal du- 
ties. A mover was hired to carry half-ton 
exhibit cases from one floor to another 
using professional moving equipment, 
rather than have the staff struggle to do 
this moving without proper equipment 
and with insufficient manpower. 

Perhaps the most succinct summing up 
of the success of the maintenance staff this 
year was the comment of the registered 
nurse who visited the building after an 
absence of several years, “It smells clean!” 


Interpretation 


A second major segment of the So- 
ciety’s activities is centered in the Inter- 
pretation Group consisting of the Exhibits 
Section and the Education Section. Dur- 
ing 1963, the Director acted as the chief 
of the group. The Exhibits Section was 
staffed by Mr. James Littlefield, Curator 
of Exhibits; Mr. Bodo Foitzik, preparator, 
and Mr. Raymond Schenk, preparator. 
The primary responsibility of this section 
is the design and preparation of exhibits. 
Therefore, the annual report of this sec- 
tion normally is a listing of the various 
exhibits completed. As an introduction 
it might be well to explain the procedures 
which lead to the completion of an ex- 
hibit. One cannot call the Director on 
Monday and suggest that a special exhibit 
be prepared by Friday if one expects the 
professional quality demanded in histori- 
cal societies today. The period of the row 
of glass cases with objects carefully 
aligned and labeled with handwritten 
three-word labels is fast coming to an end 
in Buffalo and all over the world. 


The first requirement is an overall plan 
and philosophy — what should the general 
exhibit policy be? For over a century that 
policy has been maintained — the inter- 
pretation of Buffalo and Western New 
York history. Therefore, as exhibits are 
presented they must first pass the test — 
does this potential exhibit relate to the 
interpretation of Buffalo and Western New 
York history or is it completely divorced 
from the general aims of the Society? 
Having passed this hurdle, there should be 
some general plan so that the total of ex- 
hibits in the building at one time is some- 
what balanced and gives the visitor a rep- 
resentative view of the story of the Niag- 
ara Frontier. A complete collection of 
exhibits on the Civil War from the top 
to the bottom of the building, even though 
all related to our area, would not be a 
good program. Timeliness is also an im- 
portant factor in deciding for or against 
an exhibit. Often one has to consider the 
ultimate goals of some other function of 
the Society and how this or that exhibit 
will aid or hinder the overall performance 
of the Society. 

Finally, the topic of an exhibit is de- 
cided and accepted by the Museum Com- 
mittee and the Board in the annual sched- 
ule of exhibits. The space is allocated and 
some estimate is made as to relative cost 
of the exhibit. Long term exhibits de- 
signed for a ten year life span often have 
$10,000 or more in time and funds in- 
vested, while a temporary exhibit with a 
one week life span will not receive more 
than $10 in time and expense. For the 
major exhibits, the background research 
begins at least six months, or as in the 
case of the “People of Our City and 
County” exhibit, three years in advance. 
This research is normally performed by 
a member of the Society staff though on 
occasion others have helped in this mat- 
ter. Once a large body of information 
on the exhibit topic has been collected and 
organized, a conference with the research- 
er, the Director and the Curator of Ex- 
hibits leads to the development of the gen- 
eral physical outline. The Curator of Ex- 
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hibits and the Research Associate hold 
continual conferences and slowly work 
out the ideas into a well-defined estheti- 
cally pleasing exhibit plan. After this 
basic plan is approved by the Director, a 
model is constructed in three dimensions 
to give a better representation of the plan. 
At this point the preparators are brought 
in to advise on the feasibility of design. 
For example, one cannot buy at reason- 
able prices eleven foot sheets of plywood; 
therefore, serious consideration is given 
before one exceeds ten feet in height for 
panels. Plywood can be effectively curved 
only to a certain degree while a pencil 
can make any curve on a piece of paper. 
The problem is that the final exhibit will 
be plywood, not pencil marks. 


Taking advantage of the advice of the 
preparators, the model is built and ap- 
proved. Then the preparators determine 
how to construct the exhibit, order mate- 
rials, request services, and build the ex- 
hibit with the Curator of Exhibits provid- 
ing art work and the Research Associate 
providing labels and general guidance on 
accuracy of detail. Electrical installation 
is done by a contractor. Painting is done 
by the maintenance staff and on the last 
day the maintenance crew moves in and 
completely cleans the floor, glass, etc. 


With that general introduction we can 
discuss the exhibit program of the Society 
in the past year with the hope of greater 
appreciation on the part of the reader. 
The first major exhibit of 1963 was “The 
Old Navy, 1776-1860.” This exhibit was 
prepared by the Smithsonian Institute, 
that is, all research, assembling of mate- 
rials and framing of the prints was done 
by their staff. Prior to the arrival of the 
prints, the Historical Society Exhibit Sec- 
tion planned the physical layout of the 
exhibit and constructed 200 lineal feet of 
wall space in the State Court. Fluorescent 
lighting was installed; two special ex- 
hibit cases were designed and installed 
using Historical Society materials, and a 
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striking centerpiece was built to give the 
visitor an initial “navy” impression which 
set the tone for the rest of the exhibit. 

Replacing the navy exhibit was a group 
of oil paintings selected from the So- 
ciety’s collection. This display had a two- 
fold purpose. It presented local history as 
seen through the eyes of artists as they 
painted the men and women and scenes 
of their times. It also publicized the fact 
that the Society had significant holdings 
in this field and was making a strenuous 
effort to improve its care and use. 

The next major exhibit was the com- 
pletely new approach to the Buffalo & 
Erie County Historical Society participa- 
tion in the History Department at the Erie 
County Fair. After consultation with Mr. 
George Sipprell, a member of the Fair 
Board, the Society embarked on an ambi- 
tious program to create an impressive core 
exhibit, to provide content and continuity 
and to supplement the competitive ex- 
hibits entered by local historical societies, 
individuals and Yorker groups. The re- 
sult was a far more impressive showing 
for history than had been made in re- 
cent years, and the promise of additional 
space in a more traveled building in the 
future. 

Both of these exhibits had relatively 
short life spans; the first of a series of 
long term exhibits was “The People of 
Our City and County.” Dr. Stephen 
Gredel had been researching the ethnic 
immigration to Buffalo for three years and 
was well prepared with the necessary in- 
formation. The exhibit was designed by 
Mr. James Littlefield and constructed by 
Mr. Bodo Foitzik and Mr. Raymond 
Schenk. In addition, many other mem- 
bers of the staff assisted, including Mr. 
Patrick Sharer, Mr. Raymond Hughes, 
Mr. Ivan Whitney and Mrs. Genevieve 
Jackle. Part-time assistance from Mr. Rob- 
ert Hopkins, Miss Ada May Devine and 
Mr. Donald Mydzian was also significant, 
as well as volunteer assistance from a list 
of over thirty persons, including engi- 
neers from Sylvania Research Laborato- 
ries. 


The “People” exhibit has been described 
in detail in the Society’s Newsletter and 
will be the subject of a forthcoming Ad- 
venture series volume. Basically, it con- 
sists of eight life groups showing Buffalo 
pioneers of different backgrounds, twelve 
representative costumes of other lands, an 
activated map using sound and flashing 
lights to relate the influx of people into 
Buffalo, oil portraits of Buffalo pioneers 
and manuscripts and newspaper materia's 
relating to these pioneers. 

In addition to these major projects, 
many minor exhibits were _ installed. 
Though not impressive in the investment 
involved, nor in their life span in the 
Society, each served a purpose — to honor 
a specific group, to supplement a_pro- 
gram in the Society, to publicize a new 
accession, or simply to bring to the at- 
tention of our visitors the fact that we 
have far more materials in our collec- 
tions than are currently exhibited in the 
major units. 


Education 


The role of the Education Section is 
the continuation of service to the*schools 
in the area. For the most part this takes 
the form of scheduling planned tours of 
the Society building, the publication of 
materials for the schools, and the organi- 
zation of materials for loan to the schools. 
The most obvious facet is the tour. Over 
85% of the visitors in groups came from 
within Erie County, indicating that a 
heavy proportion of this service is being 
utilized by the County. The tours were 
escorted by docents recruited from the 
State University College at Buffalo stu- 
dent body and from members of the Jun- 
ior League. These tours were integrated 
into the curriculum of the Buffalo and 
Kenmore school systems for the 5th and 
7th grades. In this way, the tour is not 
simply a field trip away from the school, 
but an important part of the school learn- 
ing process. 

The Education Section was also respon- 
sible for loans of materials to schools and 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS PHOTO. 
“People of Our City and County” exhibit 
Millard Fillmore display on opening night, 
December 5, 1963. From the left, Anthony 
L. Woyshner, Miss Julia A. Reinstein, Olaf 
William Shelgren, Jr. 


for activities within the school with York- 
er Groups. Three new Yorker groups in 
Erie County were encouraged by talks by 
the Curator of Education, Mrs. Thelma 
Moore. During the summer, additions 
were made to the existing collection of 
loan kits and the collection of available 
services was summarized in a Catalog of 
Educational Services which was distrib- 
uted to every school in Erie County. This 
catalog has served as a reference guide 
in the ordering of loan kits and has great- 
ly increased the demand. 

In the publication field, two additional 
volumes of the Adventures in Western 
New York History series were published, 
Volume XI, Grover Cleveland and Buf- 
falo, by Dr. Francis J. Walter, and Vol- 
ume XII, The Grand Canal, New York’s 
First Thruway, by Dr. Eric Brunger and 
Dr. Lionel Wyld. This series, written by 
teachers, college instructors, and_histo- 
rians, was honored by an Award of Merit 
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by the American Association for State and 
Local History at its annual meeting in 
October, 1963. Additional publications 
included the leaflet, “An Invitation to 
Visit the Buffalo & Erie County Histori- 
cal Society” and ten issues of the Voya- 
geur. 


The Education Section was also respon- 
sible for the Sunday film schedule. Actual 
selection of films was made by a volun- 
teer of the Junior League, Mrs. Janice 
H. Slater. Mimeographed lists of the film 
program were widely distributed. The film 
series usually has a capacity audience and 
has helped the Society to build a solid 
Sunday attendance. 


The highlight of the Education Section 
activities was the annual Junior Histo- 
rians’ Convention held in the Society’s 
building in May. Exhibits were entered 
in competition for prizes along with essays 
on historical topics. A fashion show was 
presented by Sweet Home School and the 
History Quiz Contest created a consider- 
able degree of excitement for the 150 
present. 


Resources 


The anchor men on the Historical So- 
ciety team are the curators, librarian and 
registrar who are ultimately responsib!e 
for the care, collection and _ preservation 
of the numerous objects, manuscripts, 
books, pictures, maps, prints, and pam- 
phlets. All other functions of the Society 
revolve around this basic important core 
—the resources of the Society. Without 
a collection, an historical society ceases to 
be a repository of learning and an educa- 
tional institution. Though the work in 
this group is not as glamorous as that of 
the Interpretation Group, nor as evident 
as that of the Administrative Group, in 
the long run the true value of an historical 
society program rests squarely on the 
shoulders of those who build and care for 
the collections. 

At the risk of speaking in too general 
terms, the following is a statement of the 
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responsibilities of a curator, librarian or 
registrar. The curator, a Latin term to 
denote those who have care of a collec- 
tion (The British insist on the Anglo- 
Saxon word, “keeper”.) seldom has the 
opportunity to begin a collection afresh 
in the Twentieth Century. Usually he in- 
herits a collection in some form of order 
or disorder. Some collections are split 
from other collections; others begin with 
a large gift from a single donor; others 
emerge from hiding in storage and are 
assigned to a new curator to be organ- 
ized, and some are in a chaotic state from 
lack of care. A collection could be com- 
plete in every detail, needing neither col- 
lecting of additional specimens, catalog- 
ing of present specimens nor servicing, 
because no one is interested in the col- 
lection any more. However, given this 
situation, the curator’s position would 
probably be abolished by the first alert 
director who came on the scene. 


This rather flippant introduction does 
bring out a very important point — every 
collection is given life by its curator or 
it withers and dies. It must be carefully 
fed, well protected from the elements and 
given sufficient, though not unsupervised, 
exercise. Let us assume a_ hypothetical 
group of objects collected without any 
definite policy in mind over a period of 
125 years. At various times in this cen- 
tury and a quarter through circumstances 
such as the availability of WPA assistance, 
efforts were made to create catalogs which 
would make the collection usable. Some 
of these catalogs are imménsely valuable, 
but insufficient supervision and lack of 
follow-through in other cases, rendered 
these catalogs of limited usefulness. The 
first step of the curator is to establish a 
home for his collection. He must obtain 
sufficient storage space and sce that it is 
properly heated, ventilated, humidity con- 
trolled and equipped with shelving or 
storage bins. Then, in a controlled fash- 
ion he must sort through the collection. 
Unrelated items must be disposed of 
through transfer to other departments, 
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“People of Our City and County” exhibit. 


gift to other institutions, sale, or discard 
in cases such as the piece of pine wood 
reputedly from the Charter Oak tree. A 
piece of pine could not possibly have 
come from an oak tree, therefore the 
relic was a fraud. . 

This process is called weeding or a dis- 
position program. The next step is the 
careful, accurate detailed description and 
classification on cards of the items re- 
tained. This procedure is called catalog- 
ing. The next step in this sequence is 
placing the catalogued items in the reno- 
vated storage areas in such a manner that 
through use of the card catalog, the items 
can be immediately retrieved for use in; 
exhibits, for study by scholars, for use on 
programs, or because the curator loves 
them so dearly that he just wants to make 
certain they are there. From then on a 
system of preservation must be maintained 
to prevent the invasion of mold, moths, 
silverfish, acids, smoke, grease, dampness, 
dryness, dust and all other enemies that 
attack historical collections. Then the 
house is in order. 

The next step is to review the collection 
and try to determine its strengths and 
weaknesses. The strong areas should be 
well publicized so that visitors and schol- 
ars will be aware of them, and efforts 
should be made to collect new items to 


strengthen the weak areas. These two 
processes should be carried on simultan- 
neously because while talking about your 
strong areas, chances are that material in 
related weak areas will be offered. For 
example, while describing the significant 
tivil War diary collection, one may col- 
lect Peace Corps diaries. As the collec- 
tion goes on, efficient methods of record- 
ing the receipt of these new items, ac- 
knowledgment of the gifts, and donor 
files must be maintained. This is the 
accessioning procedure. Then of course, 
new items must be catalogued just as the 
old. In addition, the curator must keep 
thinking about the Twenty-first Century 
and new areas of collecting which will pro- 
vide the scholar of the future with suffi- 
cient materials to properly interpret today. 

The final sequence is making use of the 
collection. With an efficient retrieval sys- 
tem, the curator can deliver huge quan- 
tities of information at a moment’s notice, 
but what if no one asks? Of course, the 
staff will be heavy users of the collections, 
but the curator will expect to deal direct- 
ly with the scholars and the general public 
who want to learn more than is shown in 
the interpretative exhibits. Therefore, a 
system of service must be developed which, 
while making the collections available to 
others than the curator, will at the same 
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time afford those collections the maxi- 
mum amount of protection. When all 
this is accomplished a collection has 
emerged from hibernation and has come 
alive. 


Library 


With a general description in mind, the 
dry statistics and staccato paragraphs of 
the sectional reports should become far 
more meaningful. As in all collections, 
there is considerable work to be done in 
the Library. During 1963 we turned to the 
first step, putting our storage area in 
order. The Newspaper Room located on 
the ground floor of the Society was com- 
pletely cleaned, every volume dusted and 
reshelved. The floors and walls were re- 
painted. A diligent search was made for 
duplicates in the Buffalo City Directory 
collection. A duplicate set was sent to 
warehouse storage and other sets were 
loaned to other libraries. Plans were 
formulated for further disposition and re- 
organization in this area as well as in the 
library stacks on the first floor. 

Miss Alice Pickup, the Librarian, in- 
dexed 365 issues of the Buffalo Courier- 
Express and 307 issues of the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News. The Am-Pol Eagle, from 
September 15, 1960 to date, was added to 
our list of newspapers on file. 

Over 2,300 specific service requests were 
answered. These included 464 readers, 
670 personal reference requests, 162 refer- 
ence requests by mail, 311 requests for 
information from the staff and 710 tele- 
phone inquiries. 

The Library is receiving considerable 
attention. The basic policy document of 
any library, the library acquisitions policy, 
was formulated in 1958 and was re-af- 
firmed by the Board of Managers in 
August. 

However, a considerable amount of ren- 
ovation of storage areas, cataloging of 
collections, and collecting remains to be 
done before the Society can be completely 
satisfied with its library program. A com- 
prehensive plan to accomplish many of 
these goals was developed during the year. 
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(At the time of publication of this report, 
considerable progress had already been 
made. ) 


Museum 

The Museum collection under the reli- 
able direction of Mr. Raymond Hughes 
continues to grow. The storage areas of 
the museum collection were improved with 
the construction of special racks for long 
firearms and for swords. This relieved 
space for expansion on the previously ex- 
isting steel shelving. A long-term program 
of repair and maintenance of the fire- 
arms collection was begun with the ob- 
jective of completion before the instal- 
lation of a new military exhibit in 1964. 
Improvements were made in the storage 
of materials in Room 5 and Room 1 on 
the ground floor. The paintings and 
framed prints collection was transferred 
to the Iconographic Section. The car- 
riage collection in Pavilion was inspected 
and tentative arrangements made for re- 
cataloguing. 

Recataloguing of the present collection 
continued with 212 additional items be- 
ing catalogued. More than 90% of the 
entire museum collection has been recata- 
logued since late 1954, which is a great 
compliment to Mr. Hughes and his pre- 
decessors. New accessions totaled 207 
during the year, indicating an aggressive 
yet selective collection policy. Fifty-four 
individuals made gifts to the museum col- 
lection during the year. 

The demands for service from the mu- 
seum collection were considerable. The 
Interpretation Group required objects for 
the “Old Navy” and “People of Our City 
and County” exhibits and the Education 
Section drew on the Museum collection for 
the new school loan exhibits. Other loans 
were made directly by the Registrar to 
individuals and institutions for historical 
purposes. The weekly television program 
demanded at least two objects each week. 
In general terms, the museum collection 
is in excellent working condition. Im- 
provement in the storage areas and res- 
toration of objects which have suffered 
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from bad care before coming to the So- 
ciety might be marked as the areas of 
major effort in the coming years. 


Iconography 

This section name has been changed 
from the photograph collection to that of 
Iconographic Section to indicate a clear- 
er separation of materials in the Society. 
Previously oils, watercolors and framed 
prints and etchings were assigned to the 
Museum Collection. Now all two dimen- 
sional items, except manuscripts and 
printed copy are placed in the Icono- 
graphic Collections. This includes all pic- 
tures, prints, oils, maps, drawings, etc. 
This clear distinction precludes any mis- 
understanding of where to go for a pic- 
ture on the part of a potential user. 

With the addition of the oils and 
framed materials, the Curator of Iconog- 
raphy, Mr. Ivan Whitney, was saddled 
with an enormous task. The danger of 
leaving a print in a glassed frame is that 
one cannot be certain that the backing ma- 
terials are pressed tightly enough against 
the print to prevent the print from rip- 
pling from moisture. The backing mate- 
rial itself might be of cheap cardboard 
which contains a high percentage of acid. 
This acid in time moves from the card- 
board and destroys the print by turning 
it yellow and brittle, just as a newspaper 
clipping left in a book will soon turn the 
pages of the book yellow. Therefore, as 
a first step, a new storage area for the 
prints was created in Room 22 on the 
first floor. Over 460 prints were removed 
from frames, recatalogued and wrapped 
in acid-free paper and stored. The oil col- 
lection was surveyed and volunteer re- 
search by Mr. John Sprague was initi- 
ated to assist in recataloguing the oils, but 
this program remains uncompleted. Al- 
though proposed physical changes in the 
building have delayed further improve- 
ment of the storage area for the oils, com- 
prehensive plans are being made. 

The collection program of the Icono- 
graphic Section is startling. In addition to 
the enormous recataloguing of the prints, 


376 accessions produced 951 pieces which 
were catalogued during the year. Requests 
by telephone, in person, and by letter 
totaled 430. The Section offers photo- 
copies of our pictures for sale. Last year 
196 prints were sold. In addition, 528 
prints were loaned of which 90 were 
loaned to newspapers for reproduction. 
The staff made 315 requests during the 
year. 

Our Iconographic Collection is one of 
the better collections in the nation and is 
listed as one of the major sources of pic- 
tures in a national catalog. American 
Heritage makes regular requests from our 
collection before making final selections 
on its picture books. Its junior library 
edition on The Erie Canal made use of 
eight photographs from our collection, 
which places us among the leading sources. 


Manuscripts 


Without a doubt, the most distinguished 
among all the collections of the Histori- 
cal Society is the manuscripts collection. 
With manuscripts dating back to the 
Eighteenth Century (in a few instances, 
before) and covering both Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Century in considerable depth, 
the Society is noted throughout the na- 
tion for its outstanding collection. Much 
of the fame of the Society rests on the 
work of former secretary, Frank H. Sev- 
erance, in collecting these priceless docu- 
ments and in publishing well-edited selec- 
tions in the Publications of the Historical 
Society. 

In the past decade, a serious effort has 
been made to continue the work in the 
manuscripts field, collecting modern mate- 
rials in addition to supplementing the older 
collections. Serious limitations on the 
amount of space and the availability of 
staff to properly process the manuscripts 
have made this an extremely difficult 
problem. Mr. Lester W. Smith came to 
the Society in 1958 with the development 
of the manuscripts collection as one of his 
most important objectives. In the past 
year he has served as Assistant Director, 
Chief of the Resources Group and Cura- 
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tor of Manuscripts. Despite some part- 
time assistance, sufficient staff and time 
were not available to make dramatic steps 
toward the creation of a centralized man- 
uscripts storage area. 

The complete indexing of the Fillmore 
Papers has begun and continues to make 
good progress. Accession records on the 
collections with locations indicated were 
created, but improvement of the catalog- 
ing of manuscripts has the highest pri- 
ority for 1964. Plans called for the estab- 
lishment of a defined manuscripts center 
and an aggressive attack on the catalog- 
ing of present collections. (Prior to the 
publication of this report, the position 
of Curator of Manuscripts was created 
and over 35% of the collection has been 
re-accessioned and concentrated in two 
manuscripts storage areas.) 

Collection of manuscripts continues at 
a steady pace. The Goodyear family ar- 
chives, including a significant collection 
of Cleveland Papers, has been loaned to 
the Society. Pending the clearance of 
minor details, the collection will be made 
a formal gift. Over fifty-six collections 
were given to the Society during the past 
year. The collection of papers relating 
to Elbridge Spaulding, “father of the 
Greenback,” when processed and studied, 
may prove of national importance in the 
financial history of the United States dur- 
ing the mid-Nineteenth Century. Other 
additions include the manuscripts theses 
prepared by history students of local uni- 
versities and manuscripts written by local 
historians. A large variety of material was 
added to our holdings through a concert- 
ed collecting campaign among Erie Coun- 
ty town historians and historical societies 
to obtain gifts on microfilm and copies of 
significant collections in their possession. 
These microfilms not only make the 
manuscripts available at a central source, 
but also provide a second security copy in 
event of destruction or loss of the original. 

The use of our manuscripts by scholars 
from around the nation continues to ex- 
pand. The Annual Meeting speech by 
the Director mentions but a few. Al- 
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though the actual count of individuals 
does not match the numbers extended by 
the library and the Iconographic Section. 
use is restricted to accomplished, serious 
scholars who will often spend a week or 
more of research on one collection. 

The Buffalo & Erie County Historical 
Society pioneered in 1958 at the local his- 
torical society level in the publication of 
manuscripts collections through the meth- 
od of making edited microfilm — copies 
of the Phyn and Ellis Letterbooks and the 
John Porteus Papers available at near 
cost. These films have been purchased by 
three major research libraries in this coun- 
try and Canada. Future plans include the 
collection of additional Fillmore letters 
from over the nation, interfiling with our 
present major collection and, after suit- 
able editing, publication in microfilm 
form. At the same time, the Society is 
anxious to acquire microfilm copies of col- 
lections held by other institutions to sup- 
plement its own collections. 


Community Relations 


Of special interest to any organization 
in reporting to its members is the extent 
to which the Society has mingled with the 
rest of the community. In this year 1963, 
contacts were too numerous to mention. 


Radio speeches and interviews were 
held on stations WUFO and WYSL. 
Weekly appearances on the Captain Bob 
Show on Channel 2 and occasional ap- 
pearances on Channel 4 and Channel 7 
helped to bring the Historical Society to 
the attention of the young and old. 


After the close of the report year, the 
Society received, together with Station 
WNED-TYV, the national award of the 
National Association of Broadcasters and 
the American Association for State and 
Local History for the best historical docu- 
mentary of the year, for a program on the 
death of President McKinley, originally 
broadcast on May 30, 1963. 


Coverage in the press was so exten- 
sive as to render any statistical analysis 
meaningless. An average of three notices 
a week would be a low estimate. On at 
least three occasions, the Society was 
mentioned in three separate and distinct 
articles in the same issue of one paper. 
On one afternoon, four Buffalo Evening 
News reporters were in the building at the 
same time working on different stories 
concerning the Society and its collections. 


The Society receives the grateful ac- 
knowledgement of the News for its as- 
sistance in the preparation of the News’ 
special Gettysburg Address Centennial 
edition, covering all aspects of the Civil 
War. Through the generous sponsorship 
of the same publisher, we were privi- 
leged to present the distinguished histo- 
rian, Mr. Glenn Tucker, at the October 
meeting of the Civil War Round Table, a 
prelude to the world premiere of David 
Diamond’s “This Sacred Ground,” a mu- 
sical setting of the Gettysburg Address 
commissioned by the News. A small ex- 
hibit of recent Civil War manuscript ac- 
quisitions was mounted in conjunction 


with Mr. Tucker’s address. 


As stated in the Annual Mecting in 
October, 1963 was a banner year for the 
Buffalo & Eric County Historical Society. 
The staff has enormous responsibilities in 
many areas which are not specifically de- 
tailed here. The Newsletter of the Society 
is written and edited monthly by the staff, 
an important service to the membership 
in providing them with an immediate, de- 
tailed report of happenings at the Society 
and information on forthcoming events. 
The Niagara Frontier, a top quality pro- 
fessional quarterly, is edited by the As- 
sistant Director, Lester Smith, with the 
assistance of Mrs. Wilma Bertling. The 
Assistant Director also provides research 
assistance for the Marker Committee. The 
multitude of staff duties, performed for 
the Board of Managers, the members, 
scholars, the general public and govern- 
ment officials defies any reasonable at- 
tempt to outline in a report of this length. 


Despite its length, it is hoped that this 
annual report will enable our members 
to have a better understanding of the 
functions of a living historical society. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Walter S. Dunn, Jr. 
Director 


ATTENDANCE 1963 


General Special School 


Attendance Meetings Groups Total 
January S047 sins 2,918 5,965 
February 7,648 ...... 3669" 11307 
March (oops A eee 3,807 10,618 
April 14,719 ...... 4,180 18,899 
May D635 ie ee 5,820 11,453 
June 4-016° jacts 3,430 7,446 
July Thake E Se 696 7,883 
August 8821 as 338 9,159 
September 5,286. ...... 176 5,462 
October 4,939 *446 4,364 9,749 


November 5,053 9,75! 
December 3,476 _...... 2,832 6,308 
Total 76,636 446 36,932 114,014 


*figure represents the only two special 
meetings recorded for the year, CWRT 
and League of Women Voters. 


Markers Committee 


The Palmer’s Tavern Marker is up! We 
repeat, the Palmer’s Tavern Marker is up. 
The Committee feels that this achieve- 
ment alone makes this year a memorable 
success for it took the Committee some 
time to accomplish this feat. It is most 
happy to have surmounted the intricacies 
involved in its erection. 


The Palmer’s Tavern Marker is up, oc- 
cupying a conspicuous position in the foy- 
er of War Memorial Auditorium. Digni- 
taries of the City of Buffalo and of To- 
ronto, Canada were present at its unveil- 
ing on Tuesday, April 9, 1963. It was 
fitting that our neighbors took part since 
John Palmer had Canadian connections 
and is buried in Canada. 

Our dignified and beloved Mr. William 
Palmer, member of our Committee from 
its beginning and co-sponsor of the mark- 
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ers was present. He was 93 years old and 
though in a wheel chair, unveiled the 
plaque and took a very active part in the 
proceedings. We regret to have to record 
his death later in the year. 


At 10:45 A.M. Thursday, September 
19, a marker on the Denton, Cottier & 
Daniels building at Pearl and Court 
Streets was dedicated by Mr. Charles H. 
Heinike, vice president of the company 
which co-sponsored the plaque, and an 
official of our Society. 


It reminds the viewer that the 136 year 
old company is one of the oldest, com- 
plete musical department stores in the 
nation. 


On the bright, sunny morning of Octo- 
ber 3, a group of about fifteen gathered 
at the foot of Porter Avenue to dedicate 
a marker on the Buffalo Yacht Club build- 
ing. Commodore John T. Dooley, Sr. un- 
veiled the plaque which notes that the 
Buffalo Yacht Club is said to be the third 
oldest yacht club in the United States. 


The Committee is happy to report that 
during the summer a revised edition of A 
GUIDE TO HISTORIC BUFFALO was 
printed. It was sponsored by the Buffalo 
Savings Bank. Copies may be obtained 
at the Society. 


At present the Committee has its nose, 
sharpened by constant, deep research, 
buried in documentary debris ferreting 
information prior to marking new sites. 
One of these is the Buffalo & Niagara 
Falls Rail Road Terminal, 1835, at the 
northwest corner of Pearl Street and Up- 
per Terrace. This was the first steam 
railroad in Western New York and one of 
the first eight in the United States. In 
1853 it was taken over by the New York 
Central Railroad Company which will be 
co-sponsor. 


Research is continuing prior to the erec- 
tion of a plaque on the site of David 
Reese’s Blacksmith Shop at the northeast 
corner of Seneca and Washington Streets. 
It was one of three buildings to survive 
the burning of Buffalo by the British on 
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NG NEWS PHOTO. 
Affixing marker at the Buffalo Yacht 
Club, October 3, 1963. From the left, Dr. 
I, Frank Mogavero, chairman of Markers 
Committee; Ira G. Ross, President of Cor- 
nell Aeronautical Laboratory, and John 
T. Dooley, Sr., commodore of the Club. 


December 30, 1813. The marker will be 
co-sponsored by the Pratt & Letchworth 
Company. 

The Committee is happy to state that 
the research for marking the Roswell Park 
Memorial Institute, formerly Gratwick 
Research Laboratory, is completed. It is 
the first government supported facility in 
the world exclusively devoted to cancer 
research. Co-sponsoring this plaque is Dr. 
Edwin A. Mirand. 

Shortly, a marker will be erected on the 
Brisbane Building designating the site of 
the S. H. Knox Company, pioneer chain 
variety store, 1888, forerunner of F. W. 
Woolworth. Research is completed and 
an order is ready to be mailed to the man- 
ufacturer. Co-sponsor is the F. W. Wool- 
worth Company. 

The Committee has met periodically 
with Ralph Barnes, Erie County Planning 
Commissioner, as part of a County His- 
toric Sites Plan Evaluation Committee. 


The purpose of the group is to ascertain 
valid and important historical _ sites 
throughout the county and to mark them 
appropriately. Although our committee 
has already erected a few markers in the 
county, the first as early as May 25, 1957 
at Harris Hill, we are happy to serve in 
the new group to give greater scope to a 
county-wide historical marking program. 


In fact, the Committee has been work- 
ing on markers for the Williamsville 
Water Mill, the entrance to the Erie Canal 
at Tonawanda, and Ararat on Grand 
Island. However, the Historical Society 
of the Tonawandas took over the Erie 
Canal Marker and dedicated it this spring. 
The Williamsville Historical Society has 
requested that they be allowed to mark 
the Water Mill. We are still at work on 
Ararat but there is a possibility that the 
Grand Island Historical Society, a rapidly 
rising organization, will ask to take it over. 


This is a happy situation for we are 
interested in interesting others in our pro- 
gram. Apparently we are inspiring other 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS PHOTO. 
Unveiling of Palmer’s Tavern Marker in 
the lobby of Memorial Auditorium, April 
9, 1963. From the left, the late William 
Palmer, great grandson of the tavern’s 
owner and oldest practicing member of 
the Erie County Bar Association; Daniel 
B. Niederlander, president of Buffalo & 
Erie County Historical Society; Donald B. 
Summerville, Mayor of Toronto, Ont., 
Canada; Chester Kowal, Mayor of Buf- 
falo. 


societies in the county to take the initia- 
tive in marking historical sites in their 
communities. We are flattered that sparks 
from our bonfire have ignited other areas. 


Once again the Twain Marker on Del- 
aware Avenue has met with an accident. 
It was struck by a dump truck when the 
Twain home was being razed. This time, 
it is beyond repair and a new one will 
have to be ordered. We are awaiting com- 
pletion of the building now being erected 
on the site since arrangements have al- 
ready been made to place the plaque on 
the new building. 


The marker on Delaware Park Meadow 
Drive, indicating the location of the Park 
Meadow Boulder, was struck by an errant 
car this summer. It was recovered by the 
police of Station No. 17 on Colvin Ave- 
nue. The base of the plaque and the 
standard will have to be replaced. 


On Saturday, August 10, the Society 
received an anonymous telephone all 
stating that one of the bronze plaques on 
the 100th Infantry Regiment boulder at 
Front Park was partially torn away. By 
the time we arrived there the plaque had 
disappeared. The alert police of Station 
No. 10 on Niagara Street recovered it 
quickly. We are now refurbishing it and 
are planning to have the monument reno- 
vated and moved to a more favorable 
location in the park. The Civil War 
Round Table group expressed a desire to 
take over the project. We are delighted 
with their action. 


Steps were also taken to insure the pres- 
ervation and re-erection of the Court 
House Marker on the new Buffalo and 
Erie County Public Library Building when 
it is completed. 


The work entailed in maintaining some 
and checking others of the approximately 
125 markers in the City of Buffalo and 
those scattered throughout the County is 
considerable. Meanwhile, the Committee 
continues to conduct research and seek 
sponsors for new markers. We welcome 
suggestions from the membership con- 
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BUFFALO EVENING NEWS PHOTO. 
Unveiling of Denton, Cottier @ Daniels 


marker. From the left, Robert B. Meech, 
Markers Committee member and Charles 
H. Heinike, vice-president of Denton, Cot- 
tier @ Daniels, Inc. 


cerning sites to be marked and we solicit 
their aid in securing sponsors. 

The Committee feels that a Markers 
Maintenance Committee might be formed 
as an auxiliary group to the Committee 
on Markers. Such a group would serve 
to aid the marker program. 

On June 20 the Committee participated 
in the unveiling of the Asa Ransom 
Marker erected by the Rotary Club of 
Clarence and the Clarence Historical 
Society. 

On September 14 the Committee took 
an active part in the re-dedication of the 
Devil’s Hole Massacre Plaque on the 
200th anniversary of that event. The pro- 
gram was sponsored by the Lewiston His- 
torical Society and the Niagara Falls His- 
torical Society. Thus, we are aiding others 
engaged in an activity similar to ours. 

At this time, the Committee wishes to 
express its appreciation to the local news- 
papers, radio and television stations which 
have supplied excellent coverage. 

We trust that our efforts during the 
past year meet with your approval and 
assure you that it has been the privilege 
of the Committee to serve you. 

Respectfully submitted, 
I. Frank Mogavero, 
Chairman, Markers 
Committee 
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Marker Program for 1964 


At a meeting of the Historic Markers 
Committee on July 15, 1963, the follow- 
ing program was approved: 


To be completed by the end of 1964 
Williamsville Water Mills 
Reese’s Blacksmith Shop 

S. H. Knox (variety store idea) 
Roswell Park Memorial Institute 
Buffalo and Black Rock Railroad 


CU ee OG NS) es 


Second year program (1965) 
1. Prudential Building 
2. Ararat (Grand Island) 
3. Isolation of Typhoid (Boston, 
N; Y:,) 
4. Buffalo Medical School (Dr. 
Austin Flint, et al) 
5. Stage Mail Route (Boston, N. Y., 
Route 219) ; 


Buildings and 
Grounds Committee 


The Buildings and Grounds Committee 
is charged with the responsibility for the 
maintenance and improvement of the 
Historical Society building and the sur- 
rounding area. A major step forward was 
the acceptance by the City government of 
a Capital Expenditures program to reno- 
vate the building and approval of first 
year projects. These included: 


Renovation and possible relocation of 
the rest rooms. Mr. William Shelgren, Jr. 
has been selected as the architect to draw 
up specifications and currently is awaiting 
a contract from the Corporation Counsel 
to begin designing the changes. 


Improvement of the Roof. The spcci- 
fications were prepared by the Cowper 
Company. The bids were received too late 
to complete the painting before cold 
weather set in. 

Improvement of electrical installation, 
including new panel boxes, improvement 
of the exterior lights, installation of exit 
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lighting, and installation of a “stand by” 
system in the event of power failure. Mr. 
N. Robert Wilson has been selected as de- 
signer and he is currently awaiting a 
contract from the Department of Public 
Works to begin work preparing the speci- 
fications, _ 

Renovation of Gallery 6 located in the 
basement. The City Architect’s office has 
offered to prepare specifications when re- 
quired. 

Repair of water leaks. These two 
projects have been delayed inasmuch as 
they require the dismantling of the ceiling 
and exhibits in Gallery 6 to test for leaks. 
Work on this project will begin in the 
Spring when plans have been made for 
the gallery so that reinstallation can begin 
as soon as the repairs have been com- 
pleted. 


Plans for a new wing. The Director has 
prepared preliminary requirements for 
the proposed new wing for consideration 
by the Executive Committee of the Board 
of Managers. 

In addition to these major projects, a 
number of lesser projects have been 
planned and some completed in the year. 
Many of these projects were a direct out- 
growth of proposals submitted by the 
Members Advisory Committee. 


Entrance doors. Glass doors have re- 
placed the former wooden doors, bright- 
ening the most used entrance to the His- 
torical Society. hese inner doors make 
it easier to control admission during after 
hours meetings. The design for the doors 
was provided by Mr. Rufus Meadows. 

Landscaping is being provided under 
the direction of the City Parks Depart- 
ment. Mr. Charles Cary has played an 
important part in obtaining cooperation 
from Commissioner Killian. Cherry trees, 
the gift of the Rotary Club, have been 
planted to the south of the building. Clean 
up work has proceeded. Honeysuckle will 
not be planted to fill in the area until 
next Spring. 

A series of new offices in the west end 
of the gallery on the north side of the 


first floor has been authorized by the 
Buildings and Grounds Committee and 
the Board of Managers and installation 
completed. 

The Buildings and Grounds Committee 
has had the willing cooperation of the 
Cowper Company in a wide variety of 
minor projects which have improved the 
general appearance and conditions of the 
building. Further major improvements 
will be dependent on continued govern- 
ment financial support. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Herbert Darling, 
Chairman, Buildings and 
Grounds Committee 


Museum Committee 


Our first meetings were on the immedi- 
ate practical problems until we could get 
enough lead time to reflect and plan for 
the distant theoretical programs. 

Agreement was reached with Mr. Wil- 
liam Gratwick of Linwood, Livingston 
County, New York, who houses and 
maintains our carriage collection at that 
address along with the property of others, 
and displays them at an annual carriage 
festival. A check for $250 was sent to 
cover a portion of liability and some res- 
toration work. 

A policy statement and procedure on 
loans of museum holdings was established. 
Acquisitions policy statement was that in- 
dicated in the booklet, “The Management 
of Small History Museums,” by Carl E. 
Guthe. 

A meeting of the Transportation Mu- 
seum Committee was held to obtain ad- 
vice and support for an industrial, com- 
mercial and transportation exhibit of the 
Niagara Frontier. 

Problems of space requirements of spe- 
cial sections of the library were returned 
to Library Committee. 

We were able at mid-year to concen- 
trate on long range planning into the Fall 
of 1966, as well as special events for this 
year and early 1964. We wanted to make 
the Society a responsible contributing 
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citizen whose work would enrich the com- 
munity, and we wanted the staff to have 
advance plans and goals for best working 


efficiency. 
Our long range plans include one new 
educational interpretive exhibit each 


year, designed to last for 10 years. This is 
a major renovation to meet the present 
and future interest and needs of the com- 
munity as a whole. It will call forth the 
best energies of our cooperating groups 
and hasten the integration of our museum 
into the daily life of our community. We 
begin with the “People of Our City and 
County” exhibit late this fall, move into 
“Military History” next year, “Commerce 
on the Niagara Frontier,” “Prehistory and 
Indians to 1800,” “Social History” and 
“1840 Buffalo.” Groups will be ethnic 
societies, Civil War Round Table, Lower 
Lakes Marine Chapter, and Archeological 
Chapter. 

Nearby or special events are planned 
to bring pleasure and knowledge to as 
many people as possible, and win the 
good will and support of citizens and or- 
ganizations. In this way, we can continue 
to be an influential and _ indispensible 
community institution and carry out our 
heritage and trust as an educational and 
cultural public service agency. Earlier 
this year, we presented the distinguished 
exhibit of naval prints formerly owned by 
the Smithsonian, as a “can-do” museum 
anxious to display traveling exhibits, and 
give unity to the national museum move- 
ment as a strong link in the chain. Spon- 
sorship came from the Marine Trust 
Company of Western New York. We were 
fortunate in having the volunteer profes- 
sional services provided by Dr. and Mrs. 
Philip Elliott (Virginia Cuthbert) to re- 
view our collection of oil paintings. Also, 
our photographic and iconographic col- 
lections have been reorganized. 

After the traveling exhibit left, Exhibit 
Curator, James E. Littlefield, adapted the 
display area to present some of the best 
oils from our own collections. 

In rapid succession came the Erie 
County Fair Exhibit, a Girl Scout display, 
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and the Glidden Tour (antique cars) 
sandwiched in between our regular an- 
nual events. 

Late this year we will have special 
events honoring ethnic groups that moved 
into Buffalo after 1800 and relating to the 
opening of our first long range exhibit 
renovation. This will be followed in 1964 
by another Smithsonian exhibit implying 
the growing status of women. Then we 
will have a stamp exhibit, a showing of 
Niagara Falls prints supporting an Al- 
bright-Knox Gallery display and further- 
ing local museum cooperation. Later in 
the year 1964 our preparations for a 
chronically arranged interpretation of our 
military history emphasizing local partici- 
pation and events. Of course, we will need 
volunteers for financial support, interest 
and objects. 

We are obliged also to establish our 


spatial requirements for future work of 


the museum. This has not been deter- 
mined, but we hope to address ourselves 
to this charge during the coming year. So 
much for our program and future needs. 

Finally, we hope to extend our public 
service and leadership to other town and 
village historical societies in Erie County 
and enable them to plan new exhibits, 
new museums, or improve old exhibits, 
and attain their objectives with reason- 
able success. In this respect, we have re- 
ceived encouragement from the New 
York State Council on the Arts. 

There are many things remaining, in- 
cluding improvement of our museum 
store, and furtherance of our work as a 
teaching, not just custodial, museum; yet 
none of them are discouraging. We can 
be satisfied with the progress that has 
been made in a short time. With our goals 
established and uncertainty removed, we 
have only to produce. 

I thank my committeemen, Messrs. 
Cary, MacLeod, Wickser, Phillips and 
Shelgren for their constructive service. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Robert B. Meech, 
Chairman, Museum 
Committee 


\ 
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The award of the Red Jacket medal to Dr. Julian Park, left and a citation to Lewis 
G. Harriman, right, at the annual meeting, October 8, 1963. Dr. Paul G. Bulger, 
center, president of State University College at Buffalo, addressed the meeting. 


Award of the Red Jacket Medal 


by Daniel B. Niederlander 


When in 1957 the Board of Managers 
of this Society decided to establish an an- 
nual award to recognize distinguished 
civic achievement or service by one of 
our Citizens, it took them not long to de- 
termine what form this emblem should 
take. Among the proudest possessions of 
the Society is the original medal that was 
presented to Red Jacket by President 
Washington in 1792. What could be more 
appropriate then to have a replica of this 
medal engraved and to present the award 
on the occasion of the annual meeting? 

The story of the original medal is worth 
recounting once again here. It was an 


ancient practice to present medals to dis- 
tinguished Indian Chiefs, and the device 
had long been known as an effective 
means of retaining the Indians’ alle- 
giance. These medals gratified the vanity 
of the recipient as an emblem of chieftain- 
ship, and the bestowal of the medal 
usually took its place in the legends of 
the tribe. Thus there had been Spanish, 
French, and British medals long before 
the United States Government issued its 
first one in 1780; and of the early United 
States medals it is significant, I think, 
that no less an authority than Frederick 
W. Hodge, in his classic Handbook of 
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American Indians North of Mexico, 
characterized the Red Jacket medal as 
possibly the most interesting. It renders 
our medal the more, not the less, signifi- 
cant to know that it was the first of sev- 
eral similar medals made between 1792 
and 1795 by the United States Mint, in a 
period when our Indian relations vitally 
affected our national security and when 
the Government wished to give evidence 
of its intention to improve the condition 
of the Indians. 


To appraise the significance of this 
medal, it is necessary to remind ourselves 
that the Six Nations, not entirely satisfied 
with the provisions of the Treaty of Fort 
Stanwikx, still needed to be conciliated and 
that, furthermore, Red Jacket had sought 
to thwart the Indian policy of the United 
States with regard to the still hostile 
western tribes. It is well to recall that 
1792 was three full years before the Battle 
of Fallen Timbers and four before the 
Treaty of Greenville. 


The immediate circumstances — sur- 
rounding the presentation were these. 
The Chiefs of the Six Nations were in- 
vited to visit the President by Colonel 
Pickering at Painted Post in June 1791, 
just two months after the council held 
with the Indians by Colonel Proctor at 
Buffalo Creek. Consequently, in the spring 
of 1792, a delegation of some forty-seven 
Chiefs of the Six Nations visited Philadel- 
phia, then the seat of the Government. 
During this conference, President Wash- 
ington presented to the great Seneca ora- 
tor, Sa-go-ye-wat-ha, whom we know as 
Red Jacket, a silver medal. It is this 
medal that is now in the custody of our 
Society. The care with which Red Jacket 
cherished it not only became part of the 
legend of his tribe but has become part 
of the folklore of us all. He wears it 
proudly in the several fine portraits that 
have come down to us, and it was treas- 
ured by his tribal descendants. It was the 
Society’s great good fortune to be able to 
acquire it from the estate of the dis- 
tinguished Seneca, General Ely S. Parker. 
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I might remark, by way of aside, that 
it seems to me the Board in 1957 dis- 
played extraordinary prescience in select- 
ing an Indian relic to symbolize this 
award, for in the years since that date 
Indian matters have again been very de- 
cidedly matters of current interest in 
Western New York. Certain questions in- 
volving Tuscarora Indian lands and Sen- 
eca Indian lands have bulked large in the 
daily press. We at the Society have been 
especially reminded of this as our manu- 
script holdings have been drawn upon by 
attorneys of both the New York State 
Power Authority and the United States 
Department of Justice, a reflection per- 
haps of the richness of our documentary 
holdings. So the history and the heritage 
of the relations of this Government with 
the Indians has been of especially timely 
interest. 


But so much for the history of the 
medal. The Society’s purpose in confer- 
ring the replica is quite simple. The Red 
Jacket Award is meant to express the So- 
ciety’s appreciation of distinguished serv- 
ice to this community. No specific cate- 
gory of service or accomplishment is stip- 
ulated, but the recipient must be one who 
has: dignified the community by his life 
and work. In past years it has been our 
privilege to bestow this award on Roy 
W. Nagle, Charles Burchfield, John Lord 
O’Brian, Welles V. Moot, Miss Jane 
Keeler, George F. Goodyear, and Sey- 
mour H. Knox. The distinction of their 
achievements perhaps demonstrates better 
than any definition our purpose in confer- 
ring the award. And we are not unaware 
that such an award ennobles those who 
confer it as well as those to whom it is 
given. 


Tonight is may seem that in a much 
narrower sense we honor ourselves in con- 
ferring this distinction upon a man who 
is the immediate Past President of this 
Society and an active member of this 
Board. But great as have been his services 
to the Society, his life-time of service to 


this community far transcends the inter- 
ests of any single institution. 


A founder of the College of Arts and 
Sciences at the University of Buffalo and. 
its Dean for over forty years, his contribu- 
tions to the growth of a great university, 
are as immeasurable as the contributions 
of the University to the city and county’ 
are themselves immeasurable. Not only! 
as Dean but as Professor of European His-' 
tory and International Relations he has 
exemplified in his life and teaching all 
that is meant by the tradition of the lib- 
eral arts. In countless ways in addition to 
his normal teaching and administrative 
responsibilities — in chairing the Com- 
mittee on the Fenton Lectures, in arrang- 
ing details of the Jones Professorship in 
French, an exchange professorship, in 
editing the University of Buffalo Studies,' 
to mention only a few — he has in-! 
fluenced not only thousands of students: 
but the whole larger community that the’ 
University has tried to reach, and the 
scholarly world beyond that, whose limits, 
we cannot define. He is now Professor 
Emeritus and official Historian of the 
University. 


A stalwart supporter of international 
intellectual cooperation, he taught for a 
number of summers at the School of In- 
ternational Studies in Geneva, and in rec- 
ognition of his great and abiding interest 
in the history and culture of France he 
had been designated first Chevalier and 
then Officer of the Legion of Honor. For 
like reason, the University of Dijon has 
conferred on him an honorary Doctorate. 
To recite his other honors would fill many 
lines, but he cherishes particularly that 
paid him by his own college, Williams. 


To his church he has been equally gen- 
erous with his time and talents, and he is 
the historian of Trinity Church. 


In some way he has found time to serve 
on the Board of Trustees of the Gros- 
venor Library and as its Acting Director 
during World War II; to serve on the 
Board of the Buffalo Society of Natural 
Sciences; to serve throughout its existence 
as an officer of the Buffalo Council on 
World Affairs; to serve as an officer of the 
Buffalo branch of the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union; and he has been ever active 
in Les Amis de la France, in Scriptores, 
and in Scholia. 


He has found time, too, to write and 
edit an impressive number of learned 
works in several fields, ranging from an 
edition of the selected papers of his dis- 
tinguished father, Dr. Roswell Park, to 
editing letters of George Bernard Shaw 
and studies on the culture of contempo- 
rary France and Canada, which reminds 
us that he is a warm friend of things 
Canadian as well as French. The Society 
has been privileged to publish parts of his 
history of the University of Buffalo, as 
well as his history of the Society itself. 

His contributions to the work of this 
Society are intimately known to his friends 
here tonight. Long a member of its Board 
of Managers, he served it eight years as 
President, a period distinguished by the 
beginning of the annual contribution by 
the County of Erie to the support of the 
Society, and by vigorous growth and ex- 
pansion of all aspects of its program. 
Here, too, the breadth of his vision, his 
unfailing courtesy, and his gifted pen 
have brought us the same distinction they 
have given all his curricular and extra- 
curricular associations. 


Gladly and gratefully, in recognition of 
a life-time given to the leadership of the 
cultural affairs of this community, the 
Buffalo & Erie County Historical Society, 
acting as the agent and interpreter of all 
who love our city and county, awards its 
Red Jacket Medal to Julian Park. 
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Memorial Resolution to 
Daniel B. Niederlander 


by Julian Park 


Daniel B. Niederlander became a mem- 
ber of the Buffalo & Erie County His- 
torical Society October 28, 1948; he was 
elected president in October 1962, and 
died after only a year and a half in office. 
In many ways his presidency was the 
pinnacle of all his manifold service to the 
cultural life of Buffalo; he already had 
conceived many plans for the future of the 
Society, plans which ranged the gamut of 
the academic and the popular, of the im- 
provement of the present building to the 
point where he began to plan ambitiously 
for a new wing and had even set an ap- 
proximate date for its culmination. 

He was the first non-resident of Buffalo 
to be elected to the Board of Managers; 
it must be confessed that the Board, anx- 
ious to make the Society a truly County 
affair, chose the man whom they believed 
would most help them in that endeavor 
and were somewhat surprised by the time 
and activity which he immediately put to 
the service of the Society in directions 
which showed not only his energy but his 
resourcefulness, his inventive genius, his 
willingness to spend the time which his 
far-reaching plans would require. 

All this however does not mean that he 
was late in arriving at his desire to speed 
the work of the Society; he had been, and 
was up to the very last, a tower of strength 
to many of the activities which seemingly 
allowed him little time to direct the work 
of the John W. Cowper Company, where 
for 42 years he had been the head in one 
capacity or another. He knew too how 
best to spend his leisure, although just 
how he had any was the wonder of his 
friends. Many segments of the life of our 
city are the richer for his interest, which 
in most cases became transfused into ac- 
tivity. To him civic service was as im- 
portant as national service, and he let 
neither collide with the other. 
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He lived for almost all of his Williams- 
ville years in a charming old house which 
gradually became filled with evidences of 
his varied cultural interests. His chief 
concern of course was history, especially 
the industrial history of the village. His 
father was a miller there. The Williams- 
ville Mill had been operated by his wife’s 
family from 1864 to 1908. They bought 
it back out of what he described as “a 
compelling interest in keeping it going.” 
The buildings were restored and the mill 
soon became a popular visiting spot for 
miles around. He was an enthusiastic col- 
lector of rare books and at one time did 
leather binding himself. He was a mem- 
ber and officer of the Grosvenor Society 
of the Buffalo and Erie County Public 
Library. 

Long active in the affairs of the Epis- 
copal Church, Mr. Niederlander in 1956 
received the Bishop’s Cross and the title 
of “Layman of the Year” from Bishop 
Scaife. The Bishop commended him for 
“transforming the latent power of the 
diocese into a victorious financial force.” 
He served as general chairman of the 
Episcopal Advance Fund which raised 
$1,350,000 for expansion work in the dio- 
cese. He of course was the natural per- 
son to be selected as the building chair- 
man of Calvary Church, which his skill 
and keen aesthetic ability made into a 
church beautiful as well as useful. He 
served as trustee of the diocese. 

This skill, this ability to size up situa- 
tions quickly and accurately, this talent 
to be both friendly and tactful with 
people whose personalities and thoughts 
were far apart from his—all these traits 
became necessary when he took on the 
arduous task of dealing with 24 Board 
members some of whom he hardly knew. 
His business acumen was invaluable when 
it came time to deal with the heads of 


departments in the city and county. How 
successful he and the officers of the Board 
became was shown when the budget of the 
county was increased from 1962 to 1963 
to 1964 from $20,000 to $40,000 to 
$60,000; and the city budget included an 
item of $45,000 for the capital budget 
and $76,500 for the Society’s operations. 

No previous president had spent the 
amount of time that he did in consulta- 
tions with other members of the Board 
and with officers of the Society. He was 
of course peculiarly qualified to improve 
the appearance and the equipment and 
the renovation of the building. He im- 
mediately started a clean-up campaign, 
to remedy a situation which visitors to 
the building had often commented upon. 
Like the scholar which few people per- 
haps considered him to be, he inspired in 
the staff renewed interest in the collecting 
of research material; brought about new 
gifts of manuscripts and books; and 
showed that his primary interest was in 


the improvement of the Society’s docu- 
ment collection. The Society already had 
the largest collection of Fillmore papers 
in the nation and plans were made to ac- 
quire microfilm copies of the Cleveland 
papers in the Library of Congress to add 
to the Society’s collection of Cleveland 
papers. The keen concern of this busy 
and many-sided man was in the improve- 
ment of a historical society already of 
great value socially, culturally, and aca- 
demically to people from all over the 
country. 

So then we say good-by to a master- 
builder, public spirited citizen, outstand- 
ing layman of his church, stalwart sup- 
porter of all undertakings to encourage 
the study of our history and an apprecia- 
tion of its values, enlightened trustee and 
president of learned and cultural societies, 
bibliophile, pioneer in the restoration and 
preservation of historical buildings; but 
above all, trusted and beloved friend, who 
gave of his best to his fellow-citizens. 
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Campaign of 1814 On The Niagara Frontier 


Complied and edited by James L. Babcock 


{I HE American and British forces in the 
campaign of 1812 on the Niagara Fron- 
tier fought a series of engagements that 
are described in the following pages by 
various participators. These accounts, 
written at the time or years later after 
the events described, are subject to the 
errors of human nature, but this makes 
them more interesting. They are probably 
more accurate than the accounts of par- 
tisan historians. Throughout these reports 
a feeling of mutual respect for the enemy 
is apparent. It was in this campaign that 
the regular American army won its spurs, 
and the militia regained its tattered pres- 
tige. Nowhere in Europe did the British 
army show its great qualities of courage 
and dogged tenacity more vividly than 
upon this frontier. 


On the American side the campaign 
was fought under the leadership of Major- 
General Jacob Brown with two brigades 
of regular troops that had been in service 
about a year, and a hastily raised brigade 
of volunteer militia, along with six hun- 
dred Indians. The first brigade was com- 
manded by Brigadier-General Winfield 
Scott, the second by Eleazor Wheelock 
Ripley. The ages of these men, the for- 
mer thirty-two and the latter twenty- 
seven, indicate the new look of the regu- 
lar army, hitherto commanded by super- 
annuated Revolutionary War Army gen- 
erals of incredible inaptitude. The militia 
commander, Peter B. Porter, had been 
influential in Congress and proved to be 
an outstanding commander. The whole 
command varied slightly in strength from 
week to week, but exclusive of Indians, 
probably did not exceed four thousand 
men. 


The British force along the frontier, 
with headquarters at Fort George, con- 
sisted of approximately four thousand 
men scattered from Fort Erie to York 
(Toronto). On the Niagara Frontier 
Major-General Riall commanded around 
twenty-three hundred rank and file. Also 
under this command there was attached 
a body of Indians numbering five to six 
hundred warriors under the command of 
Captain Norton. The supreme commander 
in Upper Canada as well as head of the 
civil government was Lieutenant-General 
Sir Gordon Drummond who had assumed 
command in December 1813 and who was 
regarded as the ablest military officer in 
Canada. Due to the exertions of this officer 
Fort Niagara was captured and remained 
in the possession of the British Army until 
the close of the war and the American 
invasion of the Frontier in 1814 came to 
naught. 


As the reports give in detail the com- 
position of both armies, it is not neces- 
sary now to list the regiments involved. 


The two regular brigades in the Ameri- 
can force were trained under the eye of 
Scott from April to July. The training 
was by the French system and involved 
instructions first to the officers, and then 
to platoons, squads, and regiments; and 
movements of complete brigades in con- 
junction with the artillery. The discipline 
was severe, being impartially applied to 
both officers and men, and backed up by 
stiff penalties. Without question, the suc- 
cess of the American army in this cam- 
paign was due to Scott’s efforts at Buffalo 
and to the superb junior officers inspired 
by his example. 
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Straights of Niagara, from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, War of 1812, 
from Wilkinson’s Memoirs, Diagrams and Plans, Vol. IV. 
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The British regulars were among the 
best regiments of the British army, but 
did not include any of the sixteen thou- 
sand Peninsular veterans sent to Canada 
in July and August after the defeat of 
Napoleon in Europe, except for three 
regiments briefly engaged near the close 
of the campaign. 


The third invasion of Canada on the 
Niagara Frontier was approved in a Cabi- 
net meeting on June 7. It was based on 
the premise that the force in this area was 
numerous enough for the attempt, and 
that the cooperation of the American fleet 
on Lake Ontario would be at hand by 
July 15 to aid and supply the army. The 
plan, stated by the Secretary of War 
Armstrong, was for the army to cross from 
Buffalo, take Fort Erie, march down the 
river, force the bridge at Chippawa and 
be governed by circumstances in either 
stopping there or going farther. 


Brown received these orders at Buf- 
falo, and on the 21st of June wrote to 
Chauncey urging him to meet the army 
before Fort George by July 10th. On 
the night of the 3rd of July, Brown 
crossed the river and occupied Fort Erie 
with little resistance. Scott’s brigade with 
the artillery landed before the fort; Rip- 
ley landed above, and the Indians scat- 
tered in the woods to the rear. At five 
o’clock the fort capitulated. The major 
in command surrendered two companies 
of the Eighth and Hundredth British reg- 
iments comprising one hundred and thirty- 
seven men. 


The British position at Chippawa 
Creek, about sixteen miles from Fort Erie, 
was reinforced by General Riall within 
a few hours with about fifteen hundred 
regulars and six hundred militia and In- 
dians. On the 4th of July, Scott’s bri- 
gade marched down the river road ham- 
pered by the enemy tearing up bridges, 
but meeting only light resistance. At sun- 


1. The Documentary History of the Cam- 
paign on the Niagara Frontier in 1814, by Capt. 
E. Cruikshank. Edited for Lundy’s Lane His- 
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set, Scott reached the Chippawa plain 
and found Riall’s force in position on the 
north side of the river. Scott made camp 
in a strong position on the south side of 
a narrow stream called Street’s Creek, 
where he was followed by Brown, Ripley 
and the artillery at eleven o’clock at night. 
Porter’s command arrived the next morn- 
ing. 

Thus, on July 5th, the American army 
of about four thousand men confronted 
the British force of some two thousand. 
The ground between the opposing forces 
was mostly cultivated and level back to 
three quarters of a mile from the river 
road where there was a dense wood ex- 
tending north and west. The distance be- 
tween the two streams was less than two 
miles, and a course of woods midway be- 
tween the rivers screened the armies from 
each other. 


The first phase of the Battle of Chip- 
pawa is described by General Porter in 
a letter written to W. J. Stone on the 
26th of May, 1840." 


Dear Sir, — I have received your favor 
of the 9th instant, enclosing a number of 
the manuscript sheets of your intended 
biography of Red Jacket, a portion of 
which contain.a notice of the repulse of a 
detachment of British troops under 
Colonel Bishop, at Black Rock in July 
1813, being the first occasion on which 
the Indians were actually in battle as 
auxiliaries of the Americans, and the re- 
mainder comprising an account of the 
movements and operations of the Ameri- 
can army under General Brown, from 
the time of their entering Canada on the 
3d of July, 1814, until shortly after the 
battle of Chippawa, when our Indian al- 
lies took leave of the army for their homes, 
and asking for such remarks, corrections 
and additions as may suggest themselves 
to me and as are due to the truth of 


torical Society, 1896, Welland, Ont., Part II, p. 
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View of Ft. Niagara from Ft. George, about 1803. 


Ft. George, Niagara on the Lake, Canada. 


On the same evening General Scott with 
his brigade and Towson’s artillery pro- 
ceeded down the Niagara, and on the 
morning of the 4th, having on his march 
driven in some advanced pickets of the 
enemy, established his camp in the open 
field on the south side of Street’s Creek, 
two miles above Chippawa. On the eve- 
ning of the same day (the 4th) he was 
joined by General Brown and Ripley’s 
brigade who encamped a short distance 
to the south of him. In the course of the 
night of the 4th, I crossed the ferry at 
Black Rock with the Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers and Indians, and at sunrise marched 
for the camp, where I arrived at 12 
o’clock. On our way down we were met 
by General Brown about three miles above 
the camp, who, on his return with us, 
gave me to understand that the position 
of the army, (although doubtless the best 
that could have been selected in that 
neighborhood,) proved to be a very trou- 
blesome and inconvenient one from its 
restricted limits, there being but about 
three-fourths of a mile between the river 
and an almost impenetrable forest, which 
was swarming with Indians and militia, 
accustomed to its haunts, from the British 
camp, and who were constantly firing 
upon and driving in his pickets; that he 
had that morning been under the neces- 
sity of making an example of one of his 
officers for suffering his guard to be driven 
in, and thereby exposing the whole camp 
to the direct fire of these troublesome visi- 
tants; that it was absolutely necessary for 
the quiet and safety of his camp that these 
intruders should be dispossessed, and as 
his troops of the line were ill qualified 
for this kind of service, he proposed that 
I should scour the woods with my Indian 
force, sustained by the volunteers, and 
drive the enemy across the Chippawa, 
handling them in such a way as to pre- 
vent their reappearance. He assured me, 
too, most emphatically, that there was 
not then and had not been since their 
arrival a single regular British soldier on 
the south side of the Chippawa, (an ac- 
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count which was probably at that moment 
substantially true,) but that to guard 
against contingencies, he would direct 
General Scott to cross Street’s Creek with 
his brigade and be ready in the large 
plain, (which soon after became the bat- 
tle field,) to sustain me. 


The proposition was of course acceded 
to by me, and when afterwards communi- 
cated to the Indians and volunteers re- 
ceived by them with enthusiasm. 


By 3 o'clock in the afternoon, the troops 
having been refreshed from the fatigues 
of the preceding night and morning, the 
warriors, many for the first time arrayed 
in the habiliments of battle costume, and 
the plan of march and attack settled, I 
formed the whole corps, (with the excep- 
tion of 200, or one-half of the volunteers, 
who were left in the camp to be employed 
as occasion might require,) into single line 
or Indian file half-a-mile in rear of our 
camp, with the Indians towards the woods, 
and then marching into the woods in a 
line at right angles with the river until 
the whole Indian force was immersed in 
the forest and leaving the volunteers in 
the field, I had only to halt by simply 
facing to the right, form my line of battle 
looking towards Chippawa, and _present- 
ing a front of three-fourths of a mile in 
length and one man deep. Having placed 
Red Jacket, in whose intelligence I had 
great confidence, on the extreme left, I 
took my station on the margin of the 
wood, accompanied by Capt. Pollard, a 
Seneca chief, whom I considered as prob- 
ably better entitled than any other to the 
command, Col. Fleming, the Quartermas- 
ter of the Indian troops, Lieut. (now 
major) Donald Fraser, my aide, and 
Henry Johnson, my interpreter. I was also 
accompanied by Major (now Adjutant- 
General) Roger Jones and Major Wood 
of the Engineers, afterwards killed at the 
sortie from Fort Erie, as volunteers, and 
supported by a company of regular infan- 
try marching in column in our rear as a 
reserve. The Indians were commanded by 
their war chiefs, to whom I had in a 
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great measure committed the conduct of 
the battle and the march, and were placed 
in front of their respective nations or 
tribes and some 20 yards in advance of 
the line of warriors. Having previously 
sent out several scouts, we commenced our 
march by signal, and at first proceeded 
with extreme stillness and caution. The 
tribes have signals by which, on the dis- 
covery of any circumstance requiring con- 
sultation or a change of route or action, 
they convey notice through the whole line 
with incredible rapidity, and the warriors 
instantly drop on their faces and remain 
quiet until new orders are given. Two 
instances of this manoeuvre occurred on 
our march, the first unimportant, but the 
last disclosing to us through the scouts the 
exact position of the enemy, which was 
found to be in a range of thick brushes 
along the margin of Street’s Creek. After 
new orders — changing a little the direc- 
tion of our route so as to meet the enemy 
at better advantage—to increase our 
speed as much as was consistent with the 
preservation of order in the line; to re- 
ceive the fire of the enemy, but not return 
it until it could be done with certain ef- 
fect, regardless of the fire of others then 
to rush upon them with the warwhoop and 
to pursue, capture, and slaughter as many 
of them as practicable until our arrival 
in the open field in front of Chippawa 
when we should retire to camp. 


We accordingly resumed our march, re- 
ceived the fire of the enemy, and then 
rushed forward with savage yells, pursued 
them for more than a mile through scenes 
of indescribable horror, few only of the 
fugitives surrendering themselves as _pris- 
oners, while others, believing that no 
quarter was to be given, suffered them- 
selves to be overtaken and cut down with 
the tomahawk, or turned upon their pur- 
suers and fought to the last. On the ar- 
rival of our advance in the field before 
Chippawa we were surprised by a tremen- 
dous discharge of musketry, and the In- 
dian portion of our line, which was most 
in advance, was thrown back upon the 


volunteers and reserve, who for want of 
equal speed were some distance in the 
rear. Thinking that this fire might have 
come from the enemy we had been pur- 
suing, who on reaching the plain had ral- 
lied and turned back, I made an effort 
and not without success, to re-form my 
line with the volunteers, reserve, and a 
portion of the Indians, and, again ad- 
vancing with caution to the margin of 
the wood, we found ourselves within a 
few yards of the British army formed in 
line of battle and presenting within the 
same space at least three men fresh from 
their barracks to one in our attenuated 
and exhausted line. After receiving and 
returning two or three fires, the enemy 
advanced impetuously upon us, when, 
hearing nothing from General Scott, I 
gave the order to retreat “Suave qui peut,” 
and to rally in rear and to the left of 
General Scott’s brigade wherever it could 
be found. 


It seems that General Riall had resolved 
to make on that day a general attack upon 
the Americans, and in execution of his 
purpose had marched his whole force 
across the Chippawa shortly before I en- 
tered the woods, and having sent forward 
his Indians, militia, and other light troops, 
(which was the force first met by my 
corps,) to commence the attack from the 
woods on our left flank, he formed his 
battalions on the south side of the Chip- 
pawa under cover of the strip of woods 
which separated the armies, with his ar- 
tillery on the left near the gorge or public 
road on the bank of the Niagara ready 
to act the moment the effect of the flank 
attack should be developed. 


The repulse of my command was thus 
from the main body of the British army 
while General Scott was yet on the south 
side of Street’s Creek, with an interval of 
nearly a mile between us. My error, (if it 
should not be rather called a misfortune, ) 
was remaining too long under an unequal 
fire, or possibly in attempting to rally at 
all, for I lost by it besides other valuable 
men the three principal officers of the 
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Battle of Chippawa, War of 1812, from Wilkinson’s Memoirs, 
Diagrams and Plans, Vol. IV. 
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Pennsylvania Volunteers. If the Indians 
are more obnoxious to the charge of cow- 
ardice than the volunteers, by reason of 
leading them in the flight, they owed it 
only to their greater speed and bottom in 
the race, for the volunteers retreated with 
all the speed they could muster unre- 
strained by any other consideration than 
a passing regard to the safety of his im- 
mediate companions in the flight. As to 
myself, I found I could not gain but lit- 
tle on the British battalions, who were in 
pursuit, and arrived at Street’s Creek the 
moment that Major (now Colonel) Je- 
sup, whose battalion constituted the left 
and last formed portion of General Scott’s 
line, had reached his position, having 
thrown down the fence to enable his troops 
to pass from the road on the creek into 
the field, and he had scarcely assumed his 
post, which he did with great activity 
and address, before the general conflict be- 
tween the two parties commenced. 

General Scott’s brigade received the 
enemy with the most perfect coolness, and 
with a sumultaneous discharge of mus- 
ketry which threw them into confusion 
and soon caused a retreat towards the rear 
of the field, where they rallied and again 
advanced, but were again met by General 
Scott in the same bold and decisive man- 
ner, whereupon they retreated with as 
much expedition as had characterized 
their pursuit of the volunteers, until they 
had crossed the Chippawa and destroyed 
the bridge. 

General Scott followed them around the 
point of woods, beyond which a further 
pursuit would have been in the face of 
their batteries on the north side of the 
creek, without the possibility of reaching 
them, by reason of the intervention of the 
river, where he deployed to the left on the 
ground first occupied by the British, and 
placed his men on the ground with their 
heads to the batteries to escape the effects 
of their shot. 

After the first fire of General Scott’s 
brigade, I discovered a splendid horse, 
handsomely caparisoned but without a 
rider, snorting and prancing between the 


two lines, and endeavoring to escape to 
the rear of the Americans. He was im- 
mediately secured by my servant, and in 
a few moments I found myself for the 
first time in the day most comfortably 
mounted, when, riding to General Brown, 
I received an order to proceed immedi- 
ately with the 200 volunteers I had left 
in camp to the support of General Scott, 
which I promptly obeyed, and, passing in 
column round the point of woods soon 
after him and receiving the fire of the 
British batteries, took post on his left in 
the same recumbent position. There we 
remained half-an-hour waiting the arrival 
of General Ripley, whose brigade had 
taken a circuitous route to meet the 
enemy’s right and who enjoyed the luxury 
of a march through the swamp, when we 
all retired to camp, and thus ended the 
battle of Chippawa. 

This battle, had General Scott been at 
hand to support the volunteers when they 
first met the British line, would doubtless 
have presented quite a different aspect, 
although I am inclined to believe the re- 
sult would have been equally auspicious 
to the American arms. Why he was not 
there has never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained to me, although I have never 
doubted that the omission proceeded from 
the same conviction in his mind which 
General Brown had _ before expressed, 
“that there was not a regular soldier on 
the south side of the Chippawa,” and that 
my force was amply sufficient to dispose 
of the British Indians and militia. The 
mutual ignorance of the two armies of 
each other’s plans and movements led to 
mistakes as disadvantageous probably to 
the enemy as to ourselves. The rapid and 
fatiguing pursuit by the enemy of our 
volunteers and Indians with frequent fir- 
ings, and elated with the idea that victory 
was already achieved, necessarily created 
some confusion in their ranks, which was 
so much increased by the sudden and un- 
expected reception they met with from 
General Scott that they could never re- 
cover, hastened the termination of the 
battle, and probably rendered it less san- 
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guinary than if the parties had met more 
deliberately and with a better understand- 
ing of each other’s views. 

The intimation in a part of your manu- 
script that most or the whole of the 
Indians, on their repulse at Chippawa, 
fled immediately to Buffalo and were 
never seen again in the American camp, 
is totally destitute of foundation. That 
some few of them from sheer cowardice 
and fright, fled at the commencement of 
the battle to Buffalo without stopping, I 
have no doubt. It is also true that a con- 
siderable number more who were sup- 
posed by our soldiers, for want of knowl- 
edge of an important fact, to have re- 
treated in the early part of the action. 
When the Indians take a prisoner the cap- 
tors, with incredible dexterity and speed, 
immediately lash his hands behind him 
with his own belt, bear him off to the rear, 
leading him like a horse by the halter and 
compelling him to move at a trot. The 
frequent appearance of these parties, with 
at least one and sometimes two or three 
guards to each prisoner, passing rapidly 
through the fields to the rear, led doubt- 
less to a belief with many that they were 
all fugitives. But that any considerable 
number fled until they had met a force so 
much superior as to render it a duty to re- 
treat, I do not believe. It is certain that a 
large portion of them remained with the 
army until the eve of the battle of Lundy’s 
Lane, when most of them withdrew, for 
reasons which, as will appear in what I 
have further to say of them, afforded them 
at least a fair apology. Early in the morn- 
ing after the battle some 20 chiefs ap- 
peared at my tent, each accompanied by 
a young warrior bearing the scalps, strung 
on a stick curved in the shape of a hoop, 
which had been taken on the preceding 
day, having been informed from some 
source and believing that a bounty would 
be paid for every scalp taken from an 
enemy in battle. I apprised them of the 
error into which they had fallen, refused 
to examine or count these unseemly 
trophies, and ordered them to be buried 
or thrown into the river, which was im- 
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mediately done. For the prisoners they 
brought in, (amounting to some 15 or 18, 
and among whom were two principal 
chiefs, the sons of Dr. Carr and descend- 
ants of Sir Wm. Johnson by his squaw 
wife,) they were allowed a small premium. 
They then expressed a wish to visit the 
battleground to carry off the bodies of 
their friends who had fallen, which in the 
hurry of their retreat they had not been 
able to do the preceding day. This was 
readily granted, with an understanding 
that Colonel Fleming should accompany 
them. In the course of a few hours they 
returned and reported that they had found 
and brought in the bodies of, I think, fif- 
teen of their warriors, which they buried 
in the course of the evening with the 
honors of war. They reported also that 
among the numerous bodies of their fallen 
enemies they had discovered three still 
living, although mortally wounded, and 
that they had immediately despatched 
{sic} two of them by cutting their 
throats, but recognizing in the third, who 
was burning with fever and suffocating 
with thirst caused by his wounds, a for- 
mer inhabitant of one of their own vil- 
lages, Johnson had gone to a creek, filled 
his own canteen with water, and after giv- 
ing it to his countryman left him to die 
alone. On my reprobating the act of tak- 
ing the life of an unresisting man as 
cowardly and unworthy of a warrior, the 
only reply made by Johnson, and uttered 
in a manner that denied the consciousness 
of having done an ignoble act, was: “We 
know, sir, that it seemed very hard to put 
these men to death, but we hope you 
will consider that these are very bad 
times.” 

On the march of the army from Chip- 
pawa to Queenston, the Indians, whose 
roving habits it was impossible to restrain, 
besides committing some depredations on 
the neighboring farmers, discovered a 
depot of some 50 barrels of spirits, brandy, 
and wine, which belonged to the British 
army, and was concealed by them in the 
woods on their rapid retreat. These spoils 
were all taken from the Indians by the 
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Quartermaster of the army without com- 
pensation, and caused some dissatisfaction 
among them, not perhaps without cause 
so far as regarded the public stores. 

About this time a proposition was made 
by Red Jacket, and approved by General 
Brown, to send two young chiefs, who 
were men of prudence and address, as 
spies to the British Indians, then near the 
head of Lake Ontario, where they had 
retreated after the battle of Chippawa, 
and endeavor to effect a mutual and total 
withdrawal of all the Indians from both 
armies. These chiefs after an absence of 
three days returned and reported that the 
proposition was favorably received by the 
very few of the enemy to whom they 
dared to make their message or them- 
selves known, and that measures would be 
taken by the British Indians to effect its 
object. And this embassy, of which Red 
Jacket was disposed to make the most, 
resulted in the retirement a short time be- 
fore the battle of Bridgewater of nearly 
the whole of our Indian force, under a 
promise, however, that in the event of 
the British Indians appearing again in the 
field they would immediately return and 
join the army. 

The British Indians did not, however, 
appear again or give any further annoy- 
ance during the campaign, and yet some 
fifty warriors, among the most distin- 
guished of whom was the brave Johnson, 
baited by the pleasure of a military life 
of which they had now tasted, returned 
soon after to the army and were very use- 
ful auxiliaries during the remainder of the 
campaign, having been confined with the 
army in Fort Erie during its investment 
and performed a conspicuous part in the 
sortie of the 17th September, and were 
among the first in the enemy’s trenches. ? 


From this description it is apparent that 
General Riall left a strong position on the 
north side of Chippawa Creek and at- 
tacked a force about twice the size of his 
numbers, a maneuver motivated by inac- 


2. From the manuscripts of the Hon. P. A. 
Porter. 


3. The Documentary History of the Cam- 


curate reports of the American strength 
or perhaps contempt for the American 
militia that he apparently thought con- 
fronted him at this time. Later, he was 
heard to exclaim, “These are regulars, by 
God!” The following is Riall’s report of 
the battle. * 


Major-General Riall to Sir Gordon 
Drummond 
Chippawa, July 6th, 1814. 

Sir,—I have the honor to inform you 
that the enemy effected a landing on 
the morning of the third inst., at the ferry 
opposite Black Rock, having driven in 
the picquet of the garrison of Fort Erie. 
I was made acquainted with this circum- 
stance about eight in the morning and 
gave orders for an immediate advance to 
Chippawa of five companies of the Royal 
Scots to reinforce the garrison of that 
place. Lieut.-Colonel Pearson had moved 
forward from thence with the flank com- 
panies of the 100th, some militia and a 
few Indians, to reconnoitre their position 
and numbers. He found them posted on 
the ridge parallel to the river near the 
ferry and in strong force. I received in- 
formation from Major Buck that they had 
also landed a considerable force above 
Fort Eric. In consequence of the King’s 
Regiment, which I had reason to expect 
the day before from York, not having ar- 
rived, I was prevented from making an 
attack that night. 


The following morning (the 4th) a 
body of their troops were reported to be 
advancing by the river. I moved to re- 
connoitre and found them to be in con- 
siderable force, with cavalry and artillery 
and a large body of riflemen. Lieut.- 
Colonel Pearson was in advance during 
the reconnaissance with the light com- 
pany of the Royal Scots, the flank com- 
panies of the 100th, and a few of the 
19th Dragoons, four of whom and eight 
horses were wounded in a skirmish with 
the enemy’s riflemen. 
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Having been joined by the King’s Regi- 
ment on the morning of the 5th I made 
my dispositions for attack at four o’clock 
in the afternoon. The light companies of 
the Royal Scots and the 100th Regiment, 
with the 2d Lincoln Militia, formed the 
advance, under Lieut.-Colonel Pearson. 
The Indian warriors were thrown out on 
our right flank in the woods. The troops 
moved in three columns, the third (the 
King’s Regiment) being in advance. The 
enemy had taken up a position with his 
right resting on some buildings and orch- 
ards close to the river Niagara and strongly 
supported by artillery, his left towards the 
woods having a considerable body of 
riflemen and Indians in front of it. 

Our Indians and militia were shortly 
engaged with the enemy’s riflemen and 
Indians, who at first checked their ad- 
vance, but the light troops being brought 
to their support they succeeded after a 
sharp contest in dislodging them in a very 
handsome style. I placed two light 24 
pounders and a 5% inch howitzer against 
the right of the enemy’s position, and 
formed the Royal Scots and 100th Regi- 
ment with the intention of making a 
movement on his left, which deployed 
with the greatest regularity and opened a 
heavy fire. I immediately moved up the 
King’s Regiment to the right while the 
100th and Royal Scots were directed to 
charge the enemy in front, for which they 
advanced with the greatest gallantry under 
a most destructive fire. I am sorry to say, 
however, that in this attempt they suf- 
fered so severely that I was obliged to 
withdraw them, finding their further ef- 
forts against the superior numbers of the 
enemy would be unavailing. 

From the report of some prisoners we 
have made, the enemy’s force amounted 
to about six thousand men with a very 
numerous train of artillery, having been 
augmented by a very large body of troops 
which moved down from Fort Erie im- 
mediately before the commencement of 
the action. 

Our own force of regular troops 
amounted to about fifteen hundred ex- 
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clusive of the Indians and militia, of 
which description there were not above 
three hundred. Fort Erie, I understand, 
surrendered upon capitulation on the 
third instant. The following is Brown’s 
report. 


Major-General Jacob Brown to the 
Secretary of War 


Headquarters, Chippawa Plains, 
July 7th, 1814. 


Dear Sir,—On the second inst. I issued 
my orders for crossing the Niagara River 
and made arrangements deemed necessary 
for securing the garrison of Fort Erie. On 
the 3d inst. that post surrendered, at 5 
p. m. Our loss in this affair was four 
wounded. I have enclosed a return of the 
prisoners of the ordnance, and the ord- 
nance stores captured. 

To secure my rear I have placed a gar- 
rison in this fort and requested Captain 
Kennedy to station his vessels near the 
post. 

On the morning of the 4th, Brig.-Gen- 
eral Scott with his brigade and a corps of 
artillery was ordered to advance towards 
Chippawa and be governed by circum- 
stances, taking care to secure a good mili- 
tary position for the night. After some 
skirmishing with the enemy, he selected 
this plain with the eye of a soldier—his 
right resting on the river and a ravine 
being in front. At 11 at night I joined him 
with the reserve under General Ripley, 
our field and battering train, and corps of 
artillery under Major Hindman. General 
Porter arrived next morning with a part 
of the New York and Pennsylvania volun- 
teers and some of the warriors of the Six 
Nations. 


Early in the morning of the 5th, the 
enemy commenced a petty war upon our 
pickets, and as he was indulged his pre- 
sumption increased; by noon he showed 
himself on the left of our exterior line, 
and attacked one of our pickets as it was 
returning to camp. Captain Treat, who 
commanded it, retired disgracefully, leav- 
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ing a wounded man on the ground. Cap- 
tain Biddle of the artillery, who was near 
the scene, impelled by feelings highly 
honorable to him as a soldier and officer, 
promptly assumed command of this picket, 
led it back to the wounded man, and 
brought him off the field. I ordered Capt. 
Treat on the spot to retire from the army, 
and as I am anxious that no officer shall 
remain under my command who can be 
suspected of cowardice, I advise that Cap- 
tain Treat and Lieut. (name illegible,) 
who was also with the picket, be struck 
from the rolls of the army. 


At 4 o’clock p. m., agreeably [sic] to a 
plan I had given General Porter, he ad- 
vanced from the rear of our camp with the 
volunteers and Indians (taking the woods 
in order to keep out of view of the enemy) 
with a hope of bringing his pickets and 
scouting parties between his (Porter’s) 
line of march and our camp. As Porter 
moved I ordered the parties advanced in 
front of our camp to fall back gradually 
under the enemy’s fire, to draw them, if 
possible, up to our line. About half-past 
four the advance of General Porter’s com- 
mand met the light parties of the enemy 
in the woods upon our extreme left—the 
enemy was driven, and Porter advancing 
near to Chippawa met their whole column 
in order of battle. From the cloud of dust 
rising and the heavy firing, I was led to 
conclude that the whole force of the 
enemy was in march and prepared for 
action. I immediately ordered General 
Scott to advance with his brigade and 
Towson’s artillery and meet them upon 
the plain in front of our camp. The Gen- 
eral did not expect to be gratified so soon 
with a field engagement. He advanced 
in the most prompt and officer-like style, 
and in a few minutes was in close action 
upon the plain with a superior force of 
British regular troops. By this time Gen- 
eral Porter’s command had given way 
and fled in every direction, notwithstand- 
ing his personal gallantry and great ex- 
ertions to stay their flight. The retreat of 
the volunteers and Indians caused the left 


flank of General Scott’s brigade to be 
greatly exposed. Captain Harris, with his 
dragoons, was directed to stop the fugi- 
tives behind the ravine fronting our camp, 
and I sent Colonel Gardner to order Gen- 
eral Ripley to advance with the 21st Regi- 
ment, which formed a part of the reserve, 
pass to the left of our camp, skirt the 
woods so as to keep out of view, and fall 
upon the rear of the enemy’s right flank; 
this order was promptly obeyed and the 
greatest exertions were made by the 2\st 
Regiment to gain their position, but in 
vain, for such was the zeal and gallantry 
of the line commanded by General Scott 
that its advance upon the enemy was not 
to be checked. Major Jessup {sic} com- 
manding the left flank battalion, finding 
himself pressed in front and in flank and 
his men falling fast around him, ordered 
his battalion to “support arms and ad- 
vance.” This order was promptly obeyed 
amidst the most deadly and destructive 
fire; he gained a more secure position and 
returned upon the enemy so galling a dis- 
charge as caused them to retire. By this 
time their whole line was falling back and 
our gallant soldiers pressing upon them as 
fast as possible. As soon as the enemy 
had gained the sloping ground descending 
towards Chippawa and distant a quarter 
of a mile, he broke and ran to gain his 
works; in this effort he was too successful, 
and the guns from his batteries opening 
immediately upon our line checked in 
some degree the pursuit. At this mo- 
ment I resolved to bring up all my ord- 
nance and force the place by a direct at- 
tack. Major Wood of the corps of en- 
gineers, and my aid, Captain Austin, rode 
to the bank of the creek towards the right 
of their line of works and examined them. 
I was induced by the lateness of their re- 
port, the lateness of the hour, and the 
advice of General Scott and Major Wood 
to order the forces to retire to camp. 


From the above sources, the following 
facts emerge. The American Indians and 
militia drove the light troops of the enemy 
and retreated in confusion upon meeting 
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the main advance of the British. They 
quickly reorganized and were stiffened by 
Harris’ dragoons in their rear. In the 
meantime, Scott’s brigade and Towson’s 
artillery of three twelve pounders crossed 
the creek and confronted the British ad- 
vance. Jessup’s [sic] battalion on the ex- 
treme left, exposed by Porter’s retreat, 
closely engaged the enemy right and under 
heavy fire charged, causing that part of 
the line to retire. At the same moment, the 
intensely accurate fire of Towson’s guns 
on the extreme right near the river road 
fired obliquely into the advancing British 
infantry; this, combined with a charge led 
by Scott on the British center left, crum- 
bled the advancing line. The British re- 
treated to the north side of the Chippawa 
river and were pursued to the river by 
the infantry and artillery. Ripley’s bri- 
gade, first held in reserve, then ordered 
to the far left to encircle the British right 
flank and cut off his retreat, did not have 
time to get into position and was not 
seriously engaged. His light casualties of 
three killed and five wounded or missing 
bear out this contention. A frontal effort 
to force the British position on the Chip- 
pawa river was abandoned because of the 
late hour and the strength of the British 
artillery. 

Near the close of this battle, the oppos- 
ing forces were within sixty feet of one 
another. Towson’s battery had one gun 
dismounted, but in turn had blown up 
one of the British ammunition wagons 
greatly hampering their fire. Towson then 
fired point blank at the British infantry 
with shells and cannister. The fire power 
and steadfastness of the American regu- 
lars defeated the British in less than an 
hour. 

This victory stimulated the morale of 
the American army and gave it the confi- 
dence to never again refuse close quarter 
combat with the British infantry. 

Scott’s brigade had been issued grey 
uniforms due to the lack of blue material; 


and this grey material, once worn only by 
inferior militia units and, in 1814 as 
fatigue uniforms at West Point, became a 
badge of honor. Captain Alden Partridge 
was superintendent of West Point and to 
bolster the cadets’ morale ordered Thorp, 
a New York tailor, to make new cadet 
uniforms of grey satinette. This uniform 
was very similar to the one now worn by 
the corps. ° 


Riall did not contest the crossing of the 
Chippawa and withdrew to Fort George 
on the 8th and on the 14th of July to 
Jordon. He left about a thousand men in 
the garrison at Fort George and Niagara. 
At Jordon and later at St. Catherines, on 
the 22nd he was joined by reinforcements 
and waited for Drummond to arrive with 
still more. In this position he could move 
freely to the rear of the American force 
if they attacked the fort. 


Brown advanced to Queenston on the 
10th and established his headquarters 
there. From the escarpment he looked in 
vain for Chauncey’s fleet. On the 12th he 
sent Brigadier-General John Swift with 
one hundred and twenty men to recon- 
noiter Fort George with the results de- 
scribed in Brigade Orders of July 13th. ° 


BRIGADE ORDERS 


Queenston, July 13, 1814. 


It is with the most painful sensations 
that Brigadier-General Porter announces 
the death of his friend and companion in 
arms, Brigadier-General John Swift. He 
yesterday generously volunteered his serv- 
ices to the Commanding General to recon- 
noitre the enemy’s position and works at 
Fort George, accompanied by a party of 
120 volunteers, and having by the most 
judicious arrangement succeeded in cap- 
turing, without the discharge of a gun, 
an outpost, a picquet with a corporal and 
five men, from whom he expected to ob- 
tain important information, he was as- 
sassinated by one of the prisoners, who 
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Queenston, Upper Canada. 


after begging for and receiving quarter 
shot him through the breast. 

The alarm occasioned by the discharge 
of the gun immediately brought towards 
the ground a patroling party of the enemy 
about 50 or 60 strong, when General 
Swift formed his men, advanced at their 
head upon the patrol and commenced a 
successful attack, when he fell exhausted 
by his wounds. The other officers of his 
command, of whom notice will hereafter 
be taken, animated by the example of 
heroism and fortitude which had been set 
them, fought, beat and drove the enemy 
into Fort George, from which they were 
not more than half a mile distant, and 
then retired, bearing their wounded and 
the expiring General with them. 


It is impossible for General Porter to 
express the poignancy of his own grief, or 
to appreciate the loss which the corps 
has sustained in the fall of this excellent 
officer. After serving his country for seven 
years in the war of the Revolution, he 
again stepped forward as a volunteer to 
give the aid of his experience in support 
of the violated rights of this country, and 


never was that country called on to lament 
the loss of a firmer patriot or a braver 
man. 

He will be interred at 6 o’clock this 
afternoon with military honors. The bri- 
gade will parade at 5 p. m. 

By order of Brig.-Gen. P. B. Porter. 

Jacos Dox, A. D. C. 

On the 15th, Brown sent Porter on a 

similar mission that was more successful. 


General Peter B. Porter to General 


Jacob Brown. 7 


Queenston Heights, 

July 16, 1814. 
Sir,—In pursuance of your instructions 
to me to move round Fort George, inter- 
rupt the enemy’s communication with the 
country and reconnoitre his works, I 
marched yesterday morning at reveille, 
accompanied by that excellent officer, 
Major Wood of the engineers, with the 
whole of my brigade and two pieces of 
artillery under Captain Ritchie of the 
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regular army, by the way of St. Davids 
and the Cross Roads to Lake Ontario, 
where we had an opportunity to examine 
the northern face of Forts Riall and Niag- 
ara, about two miles distant. From the 
lake I returned to the Cross Roads, moved 
in upon Fort George, drove the enemy’s 
pickets and formed the brigade in full 
view and within a mile of the fort. Lieut.- 
Colonel Wilcocks with his command, Cap- 
tains Hull, Harding and Freeman with 
their companies of New York Volunteers, 
and Captain Fleming with part of our In- 
dian warriors, advanced under cover of 
a tuft of woods within musket shot of the 
fort, and afforded Major Wood a fair 
opportunity to examine the works. 


After remaining an hour and a half, 
and having accomplished the object of 
the expedition, I returned slowly around 
the south side of Fort George and joined 
General Ripley on the Niagara, and with 
his brigade retired to camp at nine in the 
evening. 

The enemy fired but a few shots from 
his batteries, and, with the exception of 
two or three small parties that were sent 
out and immediately driven back by our 
light troops, kept close within his works 
until we were retiring, when several pieces 
of artillery were sent out and a brisk fire 
commenced on our rear. 


We lost not a man killed, and but 
two (both of Colonel Swift’s regiment) 
wounded. Lieut. Fontaine of the artillery 
and one of Colonel Boughton’s officers 
had their horses killed under them by 
cannon shot. 

But I have to report the loss of five men 
from Capt. {sic} Boughton’s fine company 
of New York Cavalry made _ prisoners. 
They are the victims of your own gener- 
ous policy of suffering the inhabitants, 
who profess neutrality, to remain unmo- 
lested. The safety of my brigade required 
me to place videttes at the several roads 
leading from Fort George and crossing my 
line of march at right angles. Five of them 
were surprised and taken by a party of 
15 or 20 militia who live on the road, but 
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who had secreted themselves in the woods 
on our approach, and were advised of all 
our movements and positions by the wom- 
en who were thronging around us on our 
march. Some of these men, I am in- 
formed, have been in our camp professing 
friendship. 

The conduct of every part of my com- 
mand was such as not only to meet my 
approbation, but considering the descrip- 
tion of force to excite my highest admira- 
tion. They performed a march of thirty 
miles, drove in the enemy’s pickets, lay 
for some hours under his batteries, retired 
in good order, and in every movement of 
the day exhibited examples of order, forti- 
tude and gallantry, which would have 
been honorable to the oldest corps. 


On the 19th, a force under Colonel 

Stone burned the village of St. Davids, 
and on the same day, Brown issued an 
order directing Stone to retire from the 
army. 
“On the 20th, Brown moved his army 
to within a mile of Fort George, assuming 
a position near the homes of MacFarlane 
and Wilson where he placed some artil- 
lery. He also sent a detachment across 
the river to refurbish the old salt battery 
and threaten the fort. 

These plans were quickly changed by 
news received from General Gaines on 
the 23rd that the expected guns and men 
would not be forthcoming. This letter of 
July 25th to Armstrong expresses his dis- 
appointment. * 


Major-General Brown to the 
Secretary of War. 
H. Q., Chippawa, July 25, 1814. 

Dear Sir,—On the 23d inst. I received 
a letter by express from General Gaines, 
advising me that on the 20th the heavy 
guns that I had ordered from the harbor 
to enable me to operate against Forts 
George and Niagara were blockaded in 
that port, together with the rifle regiment 
I had ordered up with them. I had 
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ordered these guns and troops in boats, 
provided the Commodore should not deem 
it proper or prudent to convey them in his 
fleet, not doubting but that he would have 
been upon the lakes for their protection 
and that the enemy would have been 
driven into port or captured. As General 
Gaines informed me that the Commodore 
was confined to his bed with a fever, and 
as he did not know when the fleet would 
sail or when the guns and forces which I 
had been expecting would even leave 
Sackett’s Harbor, I have thought proper 
to change my position with a view to other 
objects. You know how greatly I am dis- 
appointed, and therefore I will not dwell 
on that painful subject, and you can best 
perceive how much has been lost by delay 
and the command of Lake Ontario being 
with the enemy, reliances being placed 
upon a different state of things. The In- 
dians all left me some time since; it is 
said they will return, but this you will per- 
ceive depends upon circumstances. The 
reinforcements ordered from the west have 
not arrived. 


The British naval superioyity on Lake 
Ontario at this crucial time blasted 
Brown’s plan. On the 24th, he simulated 
a disorderly withdrawal in order to draw 
out the British and retired to his old camp 
at Chippawa, a movement easily watched 
by British scouts from the top of the es- 
carpment. Here he planned to reorganize 
his force and then, after drawing supplies 
from his depot at Fort Schlosser (Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.), march overland towards 
Burlington to engage the British. Riall 
immediately ordered his force to Lundy’s 
Lane. Drummond arrived with reinforce- 
ments at Niagara on the 25th. His dis- 
patch to Prevost on July 27th continues 
the narrative, as does General Brown’s ac- 
count of the Battle of Lundy’s Lane.* 


Sir Gordon Drummond to 
Sir Geo. Prevost 


Headquarters, Niagara Falls, 
27th July, 1814. 
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Sir,—I embarked on board His Maj- 
esty’s schooner Netley at York on Sunday 
evening, the 24th inst., and reached Ni- 
agara at daybreak the following morning. 
Finding from Lieutenant-Colonel Tucker 
that Major-General Riall was supposed to 
be moving towards the Falls of Niagara 
to support the advance of his division, 
which he had pushed on to that place on 
the preceding evening, I ordered Lieut.- 
Colonel Morrison, with the 89th Regiment 
and a detachment of the Royals and 
Kings, drawn from Forts George and Mis- 
sissaga, to proceed to the same point, in 
order that with the united force I might 
act against the enemy (posted at Street’s 
Creek, with his advance at Chippawa,) on 
my arrival, if it should be found expedient. 
I ordered Lieut.-Colonel Tucker at the 
same time to proceed on the right bank of 
the river with three hundred of the 41st, 
and about two hundred of the Royal Scots, 
and a body of Indian warriors, supported 
(on the river) by a party of armed sea- 
men under Captain Dobbs, Royal Navy. 
The object of this movement was to dis- 
perse or capture a body of the enemy 
which was encamped at Lewiston. Some 
unavoidable delay having occurred in the 
march of the troops up the right bank, the 
enemy had moved off previous to Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Tucker’s arrival. I have to ex- 
press myself satisfied with the exertions of 
of that officer. 

Having refreshed the troops at Queens- 
ton, and having brought across the 41st, 
Royals, and Indians, I sent back the 41st 
and 100th Regiments to form the garrisons 
of the Forts George, Mississaga and Niag- 
ara, under Lieutenant-Colonel Tucker, 
and moved with the 89th and detach- 
ments of the Royals and King’s and Light 
Company of the 41st, in all about 800 
men, to join Major-General Riall’s divi- 
sion at the Falls. 

When arrived within a few miles of 
that position, I met a report from Major- 
General Riall that the enemy was advanc- 
ing in great force. I immediately pushed 
on and joined the head of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Morrison’s column just as it 
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reached the road leading towards the 
Beaver Dam, over the summit of the hill 
at Lundy’s Lane. Instead of the whole of 
Major-General Riall’s division, which I 
expected to have found occupying this 
position, I found it almost in the occupa- 
tion of the enemy, whose columns were 
within 600 yards of the top of the hill and 
the surrounding woods filled with his light 
troops. The advance of Major-General 
Riall’s division, consisting of the Glen- 
garry Light Infantry and Incorporated 
Militia, having commenced their retreat, 
I countermanded these corps and formed 
the 89th Regiment and Royal Scots de- 
tachments and 41st Light Company in 
the rear of the hill, their left resting on 
the great road; my two twenty-four 
pounder brass field guns a little advanced 
in front of the centre on the summit of 
the hill; the Glengarry Light Infantry on 
the right; the battalion of Incorporated 
Militia and the detachment of the King’s 
Regiment on the left of the great road; 
the squadron of the 19th Light Dragoons 
in rear of the left on the road. I had 
scarcely completed this formation when 
the whole front was warmly and closely 
engaged. The enemy’s principal efforts 
were directed against our left and centre. 
After repeated attacks the troops on the 
left were partially forced back, and the 
enemy gained a momentary possession of 
the road. This gave him, however, no ma- 
terial advantage, as the troops which had 
been forced back formed in the rear of 
the 89th Regiment, fronting the road and 
securing the flank. It was during this 
short interval that Major-General Riall, 
having received a severe wound, was in- 
tercepted as he was passing to the rear by 
a party of the enemy’s cavalry and made 
prisoner. In the centre the repeated and 
determined attacks of the enemy were met 
by the 89th Regiment, the detachments of 
the Royals and King’s and the light com- 
pany of the 41st, with the most perfect 
steadiness and intrepid gallantry, and the 
enemy was constantly repulsed with very 
heavy loss. In so determined a manner 
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were these attacks directed against our 
guns that our artillerymen were bayoneted 
by the enemy in the act of loading, and 
the muzzles of the enemy’s guns were ad- 
vanced within a few yards of ours. The 
darkness of the night during this extra- 
ordinary conflict occasioned several un- 
common incidents. Our troops having for 
a moment been pushed back, some of our 
guns remained for a few minutes in the 
enemy’s hands; they were, however, not 
only quickly recovered, but the two pieces, 
a six-pounder and a five and a half-inch 
howitzer, which the enemy had brought 
up, were captured by us, together with 
several tumbrils, and in limbering up our 
guns at one period one of the enemy’s six- 
pounders was put by mistake upon a lim- 
ber of ours, and one of our six-pounders 
limbered on his, by which means the 
pieces were exchanged, and thus, though 
we captured two of his guns, yet as he 
obtained one of ours we have gained only 
one gun. 


About nine o’clock (the action having 
commenced at six) there was a short in- 
termission of firing, during which the 
enemy was employed in bringing up the 
whole of his remaining force, and he 
shortly after renewed his attack, but was 
everywhere repulsed with equal gallantry 
and success. About this period the re- 
mainder of Major-General Riall’s division, 
which had been ordered to retire on the 
advance of the enemy, consisting of the 
103d Regiment, under Colonel Scott, the 
headquarters division of the 8th (or 
King’s,) flank companies, 104th, and some 
detachments of militia, under Lieut.- 
Colonel Hamilton, inspecting field officer, 
joined the troops engaged; and I placed 
them in a second line, with the exception 
of the Royal Scots and flank companies, 
104th, with which I prolonged my front 
line on the right, where I was apprehen- 
sive of the enemy’s outflanking me. The 
enemy’s efforts to carry the hill were con- 
tinued until about midnight, when he had 
suffered so severely from the superior 
steadiness and discipline of His Majesty’s 


troops that he gave up the contest and 
retreated with great precipitation to his 
camp beyond the Chippawa. On the fol- 
lowing day he abandoned his camp, threw 
the greatest part of his baggage, camp 
equipage, and provisions into the rapids, 
and having set fire to Street’s Mills and 
destroyed the bridge at Chippawa, con- 
tinued his retreat in great disorder towards 
Fort Erie. My light troops, cavalry, and 
Indians are detached in pursuit and to 
harass his retreat, which, I doubt not, he 
will continue until he reaches his own 
shore. 


The loss sustained by the enemy in this 
severe action cannot be estimated at less 
than fifteen hundred men, including sev- 
eral hundreds of prisoners left in our 
hands. His two commanding generals, 
Brown and Scott, are said to be wounded; 
his whole force, which has never been 
rated at less than five thousand, having 
been engaged. Enclosed I have the honor 
to transmit a return of our loss, which has 
been very considerable. The number of 
troops under my command did not, for 
the first three hours, exceed sixteen hun- 
dred men; the addition of the troops 
under Colonel Scott did not increase it 
to more than two thousand eight hun- 
dred, of every description. 


Drummond’s account of this murderous 
fight is not accurate. It does give the lo- 
cation and position of his various detach- 
ments and how they arrived on the field. 
Brown’s report of the fighting is accurate, 
but censures Ripley for not returning to 
the field and renewing the fight, a plan 
of action utterly impossible to execute.?° 


Major-General Brown to the 
Secretary of War. 
Buffalo, 7th August, 1814. 
Sir,—Confined as I was and have been 
since the last engagement with the enemy, 
I fear that the account I am about to give 
may be less full and satisfactory than 
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under other circumstances it might have 
been made. I particularly fear that the 
conduct of the gallant men it was my 
fortune to lead will not be noticed in a 
way due to their fame and the honor of 
our country. 


You are already apprised that the army 
had, on the 25th ult., taken a position at 
Chippawa. About noon of that day Col. 
Swift, who was posted at Lewiston, ap- 
prised me by express that the enemy had 
appeared in considerable force in Queens- 
ton and on its heights; that four of the 
enemy’s fleet had arrived during the pre- 
ceding night and were then lying near 
Fort Niagara, and that a number of the 
enemy’s boats were in view moving up the 
Straight. Within a few moments after this 
intelligence had been received, I was 
further informed by Captain Denman of 
the Quartermaster’s Department that the 
enemy was landing at Lewiston, and that 
our baggage and stores at Schlosser and 
on their way thither were in danger of 
immediate capture. It is proper here to 
mention that having received advices as 
late as the 20th from Gen. Gaines that 
our fleet was then in port and the Com- 
modore was sick, we ceased to look for 
co-operation from that quarter, and de- 
termined to disencumber ourselves of 
baggage and march directly for Burling- 
ton Heights. To mask this intention and 
to draw from Schlosser a small supply of 
provisions, I fell back upon Chippawa. 
As this arrangement, under the increased 
force of the enemy, left much at hazard 
on our side of the Niagara, and as it ap- 
peared by the before mentioned informa- 
tion that the enemy was about to avail 
himself of it, I conceived the most ef- 
fectual method of recalling him from this 
object was to put myself in motion to- 
wards Queenston. Gen. Scott with the 
Ist Brigade, Towson’s Artillery, and all 
the dragoons and mounted men, were ac- 
cordingly put in march on the road lead- 
ing thither, with orders to report if the 
enemy appeared—then to call for assist- 
ance if necessary. 
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On the General’s arrival at the Falls 
he learned that the enemy was in force 
directly in his front, narrow pieces of 
woods alone intercepting his view of them. 
Waiting only to give this information, he 
advanced upon them; by the time Assist- 
ant-Adj. Jones had delivered his message, 
the action began; and before the remain- 
ing part of the division had crossed the 
Chippawa, it had become close and gen- 
eral between the advanced corps. Though 
Gen. Ripley with the second brigade, 
Major Hindman with the corps of artil- 
lery, and Gen. Porter at the head of his 
command, had respectively pressed for- 
ward with ardor, it was not less than an 
hour before they were brought to sustain 
Gen. Scott, during which time his com- 
mand most skillfully and gallantly main- 
tained the conflict. Upon my arrival, I 
found that the General had passed the 
wood and engaged the enemy on the 
Queenston road and on the ground to the 
left of it with the 9th, 11th and 22d Regi- 
ments, with Towson’s Artillery—the 25th 
had been thrown to the right to be gov- 
erned. by circumstances. Apprehending 
that these corps were much exhausted, 
and knowing that they had suffered 
severely, I determined to interpose a new 
line with the advancing troops, and thus 
disengage Gen. Scott and hold his brigade 
in reserve; orders were accordingly given 
to General Ripley. The enemy’s artillery 
at this moment occupied a hill which gave 
him great advantages and was the key to 
the whole position; it was supported by 
a line of infantry. To secure the victory it 
was necessary to carry this artillery and 
seize the height. This duty was assigned 
to Col. Miller, while to favor its execution 
the Ist Regiment, under the command of 
Col. Nicholas, was directed to menace 
and amuse the infantry. To my great mor- 
tification this regiment, after a discharge 
or two, gave way and retreated some dis- 
tance before it could be rallied, though it 
is believed the officers of the regiment 
exerted themselves to shorten this distance. 
In the meantime Col. Miller, without re- 
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gard to this occurrence, advanced steadily 
and gallantly to his object, and carried 
the height and the cannon. Gen. Ripley 
brought up the 23d, (which had also fal- 
tered) to his support, and the enemy dis- 
appeared from before them. The Ist 
Regiment was now brought into line on 
the left of the 21st and the detachments 
of the 17th and 19th, Gen. Porter occupy- 
ing with his command the extreme left— 
about the time Col. Miller carried the 
enemy’s cannon. 


The 25th Regiment, under Major Jes- 
sup, was engaged in a more obstinate con- 
test with all that remained to dispute with 
us the field of battle. The Major, as has 
been already stated, had been ordered by 
General Scott at the commencement of 
the action to take ground to the right; he 
had succeeded in turning the enemy’s 
left flank—had captured (by a detach- 
ment under Captain Ketchum) Gen. Riall 
and sundry other officers—and showed 
himself again in a blaze of fire, which de- 
feated or destroyed a very superior force 
of the enemy. He was ordered to form on 
the right of 22d Regiment. The enemy 
rallying his forces and, as is believed, 
having received reinforcements, now at- 
tempted to drive us from our position and 
regain his artillery; our line was unshaken 
and the enemy repulsed. Two other at- 
tempts having the same object had the 
same issue. Gen. Scott was again en- 
gaged in repelling the former of these, 
and the last I saw of him on the field of 
battle he was near the head of his column, 
and giving to its march a direction that 
would have placed him on the enemy’s 
right. It was with great pleasure I saw 
the good order and intrepidity of Gen. 
Porter’s volunteers from the moment of 
arrival; but during the last charge of the 
enemy those qualities were conspicuous— 
stimulated by the example set them by 
their gallant leader, by Major Wood of 
the Pennsylvania corps, by Col. Dobbin 
of New York, and by their officers gener- 
ally—they precipitated themselves upon 
the enemy’s line and made all the pris- 


oners which were taken at this point of 
the action. 


Having been for some time wounded, 
and being a good deal exhausted by loss 
of blood, it became my wish to devolve 
the command on Gen. Scott and retire 
from the field, but on inquiry I had the 
misfortune to learn that he was disabled 
by wounds. I therefore kept my post, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing the enemy’s 
last effort repulsed. I now consigned the 
command to General Ripley. 


While retiring from the field I saw and 
felt that the victory was complete on our 
part if proper measures were promptly 
adopted to secure it. The exhaustion of 
the men was, however, such as made some 
refreshment necessary: they particularly 
required water—I was myself extremely 
sensible of the want of this necessary ar- 
ticle. I therefore believed it proper that 
Gen. Ripley and the troops should return 
to camp after bringing off the dead, the 
wounded and the artillery; and in this 
I saw no difficulty, as the enemy had en- 
tirely ceased to act. Within an hour after 
my arrival in camp I was informed that 
Gen. Ripley had returned without annoy- 
ance and in good order. I now sent for 
him, and after giving him my reasons for 
the measure I was about to adopt, 
ordered him to put the troops in the very 
best possible condition; to give them the 
necessary refreshment; to take with him 
the picquets and camp guards and every 
other description of force; to put himself 
on the field of battle as the day dawned, 
and there to meet and beat the enemy if 
he appeared. To this order he made no 
objection and I relied upon its execution; 
it was not executed. I feel most sensibly 
how inadequate are my powers in speak- 
ing of the troops to do justice either to 
their merits or to my own sense of them— 
under able direction they might have done 
more and better. 


From the preceding detail you have 
new evidence of the distinguished gal- 
lantry of Generals Scott and Porter, of 
Col. Miller and Major Jessup. 


Of the ist Brigade, the chief with his 
aide-de-camp, Worth, his major of bri- 
gade, Smith, and every commander of 
battalion, were wounded. The 2d Brigade 
suffered less, but as a brigade their con- 
duct entitled them to the applause of 
their country. After the enemy’s strong 
position had been carried by the 21st and 
detachments of the 17th and 19th, the 
Ist and 23d assumed a new character— 
they could not again be shaken or dis- 
mayed. Major McFarland of the latter 
fell nobly at the head of his battalion. 
Under the command of Gen. Porter the 
Militia Volunteers of Pennsylvania and 
New York stood undismayed amidst the 
hottest fire, and repulsed the veterans op- 
posed to them. The Canadian Volunteers, 
commanded by Col. Wilcocks, are re- 
ported by General Porter as having mer- 
ited and received his approbation. The 
corps of artillery commanded by Major 
Hindman behaved with its usual gallantry. 
Capt. Towson’s battery attached to the 
Ist Brigade was the first and the last en- 
gaged, and during the whole conflict 
maintained that high character which they 
had previously won by their skill and 
valor. Captains Biddle and Ritchie were 
both wounded early in the action, but re- 
fused to quit the field; the latter declared 
that he would never leave his piece, and 
true to his engagement fell by its side 
covered with wounds. 


The staff of the army had its peculiar 
merit and distinction. Col. Gardner, Adj.- 
Gen., though ill, was on horseback and did 
all in his power; his assistant, Major 
Jones, was very active and useful; my 
gallant aides-de-camp, Austin and Spen- 
cer, had many and critical duties to per- 
form, in the discharge of which the latter 
fell. I shall ever think of this young man 
with pride and regret—regret that his 
career has been so short; pride that it has 
been so distinguished. The engineers, Mc- 
Rea and Wood, were greatly distinguished 
on this day, and their high military talents 
exerted with great effect; they were much 
under my eye and near my person, and 
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to their assistance a great deal is fairly to 
be ascribed. I most earnestly recommend 
them as worthy of the highest trust and 
confidence. 


The staff of Generals Ripley and Porter 
discovered great zeal and attention to 
duty. Lieut. E. B. Randolph of the 20th 
is entitled to notice; his courage was con- 
spicuous. 


I enclose a return of our loss. Those 
noted as missing may generally be num- 
bered with the dead. The enemy had but 
little opportunity of making prisoners. 


Return of prisoners taken from the 
enemy in the above action, viz.: 1 Major- 
General (Riall), 1 aid (to Lt.-Gen. Drum- 
mond,) 6 captains, 11 subalterns, 150 rank 
and file—total, 169. 


Az. ORNE, 
Assist. Insp. Gen. 


The following accounts by Captain 
MacDonald and Colonel H. Leavenworth 
describe in detail this five-hour-long night 
battle.” 


Evidence of Captain MacDonald. 


William MacDonald, Captain in the 
19th Regiment of United States Infantry, 
being produced and sworn as a witness 
by General Ripley, testified: 


That in the campaign of 1814, before 
and during the battle of Bridgewater near 
Niagara, he was acting aid to Brigadier- 
General Ripley. On the morning of the 
25th of July, the army under Major-Gen- 
eral Brown was encamped on the upper 
side of Chippawa Creek. Many of the 
men were that day engaged in washing, 
and about half an hour before sunset 
were still out when a firing was heard, 
which they in camp ascribed to General 
Scott’s being engaged with the enemy, as 
he had marched out with his brigade 
about two hours before. 


When General Scott first marched out 
it was the general impression that he had 
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done so for the purpose of parade and 
drill. Our army at this time consisted of 
two brigades of regular troops, com- 
manded by Brigadier-Generals Scott and 
Ripley, and a small corps of 500 or 600 
volunteers under General Porter. 


The total of General Ripley’s brigade 
may have amounted to about 900—the 
effectives from 700 to 800. The day be- 
fore, at Queenston Heights, he recollected 
hearing General Scott say that his Brigade 
contained about the same number, per- 
haps rather less. 


About the 16th of July, they had in- 
telligence that General Riall of the Brit- 
ish army lay at 10 and 12 Mile Creek 
with 1500 men. According to the general 
impression, he had a fortified encamp- 
ment. To the best of his knowledge no 
precise information was received of the 
force and position of the enemy between 
the 16th and 25th of July. 


On the day last mentioned, the propor- 
tion of those who formed the washing 
parties and scattered men of the camp 
amounted in the second brigade alone to 
150 or 200 men. There were parties from 
the other brigade also, but he could not 
state the number. 

When General Scott moved out in the 
afternoon no idea was entertained that 
there would be an action, nor had they 
any knowledge of the vicinity of the 
enemy. The first information they had 
was from the firing. 

In the order of the encampment the first 
brigade under General Scott rested on 
the Chippawa, the second, commanded 
by General Ripley, about two hundred 
yards distant, with their front to the Niag- 
ara and at right angles to the first. The 
encampment embraced the angle formed 
by the Niagara and the Chippawa, which 
at that place formed a junction. Across 
the Chippawa was a bridge, over which 
General Scott had passed and advanced 
about two miles when the firing of mus- 
ketry commenced. Immediately on hear- 
ing it, General Ripley ordered his brigade 
to be formed. By the time this was ef- 
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fected the report of artillery was distin- 
guished. Soon after, orders were received 
from Major-General Brown through some 
of his staff for the second brigade to ad- 
vance and reinforce General Scott. Gen- 
eral Ripley, immediately on receiving the 
order, marched with his brigade across 
the Chippawa, and when about half a 
mile in rear of the scene of the action, it 
being then near dusk, despatched [sic] the 
witness in advance to Major-General 
Brown to ascertain the situation of the 
enemy and what point he should march 
to and from his brigade. 


The witness on his way to General 
Brown met his aid, Captain Spencer, pro- 
ceeding with orders to General Ripley to 
form his brigade in the skirts of a wood 
on the right of General Scott’s. The bri- 
gade accordingly continued to advance, 
and was in the act of forming the line 
when General Ripley remarked to Colonel 
Miller and other commanders that to 
form a line in that place would be of no 
consequence, as they could not advance 
in line through the woods, and they were 
not then within striking distance of the 
enemy. He added that he would take 
upon himself the responsibility of moving 
further on towards the enemy before he 
formed. The witness left the brigade for 
a few minutes to apprise General Brown 
of this movement, but did not find him, 
and immediately rejoined General Ripley. 


The march from the encampment to 
the scene of action was prompt and rapid, 
and the brigade for one-half the distance 
was on the long trot to keep up with the 
General’s horse. While passing the woods 
in pursuance of General Ripley’s deter- 
mination to advance, the fire of the enemy 
was very heavy, and their shot and shells 
fell about us in great quantities, but was 
more particularly directed at General 
Scott’s brigade on the left, which the 
second was then in the act of passing. 
The impression was that the first brigade 
was at this time suffering very severely 
from the continued and destructive fire 
poured in upon them, and General Ripley, 


in consequence, remarked to the witness 
and Colonel Miller that he would detach 
the 21st Regiment, commanded by the 
latter, to carry the enemy’s artillery, add- 
ing that unless this was done they would 
destroy our whole force or compel us to 


fall back; it was then completely dark, 
and though it was known their artillery 
was posted on an eminence, we had no 
knowledge of their number or how they 
were supported. The distance of General 
Scott’s line from the enemy must have 
been between three and four hundred 
yards at that time, and there was then no 
firing of musketry from it. 


After General Ripley’s suggestion to 
Colonel Miller, the latter immediately 
made dispositions to execute it,—displayed 
his regiment by forming a line on the left 
of the road nearly fronting the enemy’s 
artillery. General Ripley, at the same time 
he gave the order for the 21st to storm the 
battery by an attack in front, directed 
the 23d to form in column and march 
against the enemy’s flank. About the time 
the 21st was preparing to move as di- 
rected, the witness met General Brown, 
who enquired for General Ripley and 
asked what disposition he had made; the 
witness informed him; he approved of it, 
appeared quite elated by the intelligence, 
and accompanied him to General Ripley. 
Some conversation took place between 
them, and in a very few minutes both 
battalions were in motion, the 21st com- 
manded by Colonel Miller, the 23rd by 
Major McFarland but led by General 
Ripley in person. While the 23rd was ad- 
vancing to operate against the enemy’s 
flank, and about 150 yards distance from 
the height, they received a fire in front 
from perhaps 50 or 60 musketry, which 
threw them into confusion for a few min- 
utes and caused them to fall back about 
50 or 60 yards. The regiment, however, 
speedily recovered and formed into column 
sooner than he had ever known one 
formed for parade though perhaps not 
with equal accuracy. 
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Some difficulty occurred in forming the 
platoons in consequence of their having 
been broken, but their numbers were 
guessed and wheeled into column with a 
view to despatch [sic} and to facilitate 
the movement. The whole was accom- 
plished under the particular direction and 
immediate agency of Brigadier-General 
Ripley. His exertions to effect it were very 
great, and no one could be more active 
than he was. The whole interval from the 
moment the fire was received in front 
until the actual reorganization of the 
column in readiness to advance did not 
exceed five minutes. They then marched 
directly and displayed upon the enemy’s 
flank. While this was performing, Colonel 
Miller had advanced, pursuant to his 
orders, against the front, and succeeded 
in carrying the enemy’s battery, consisting 
of seven pieces of artillery, to wit: two 
brass twenty-fours and smaller ones. Hav- 
ing passed the position where the artillery 
had been planted, Colonel Miller again 
formed his line facing the enemy, and 
engaged them within twenty paces dis- 
tance. There appeared a perfect sheet of 
fire between the two lines. While the 21st 
was in this situation, the 23rd attacked 
the enemy’s flank, and advanced within 
twenty paces of it before the first volley 
was discharged; a measure adopted by 
command of General Ripley that the fire 
might be effectual and more completely 
destructive. The movement compelled the 
enemy’s flank to fall back immediately, by 
descending the hill out of sight; upon 
which the firing ceased. Prior to the fire 
of the 23rd, the enemy were closing in 
upon Colonel Miller’s command, which 
appeared to be hard pressed, and, as he 
conceived, was recoiling, the force op- 
posed amounting to about double his num- 
ber, but, by the prompt aid of the 23rd, 
the heights were gained and cleared of 
the enemy. After this was achieved, the 
2\st and 23rd formed in line by order 
and under the direction of General Rip- 
ley, leaving the batteries which had been 
carried in the rear. While thus circum- 


stanced, a detachment of the Ist Regi- 
ment, which consisted of from 100 to 200, 
and had remained in the rear, joined 
them on the heights, and was by General 
Ripley formed into the line. He could not 
say what had detained the above detach- 
ment so long from the scene of action. 


Shortly after the line was formed, Gen- 
eral Ripley sent him to ask General Brown 
whether the captured artillery should not 
be removed off the field towards Chippa- 
wa. The witness met General Brown 
ascending the hill, and delivered his mes- 
sage. The latter replied there were matters 
of more importance to attend to at the 
moment, and he should see General Rip- 
ley himself. He appeared highly elated, 
and rode with him to General Ripley, but 
the witness did not hear the conversation 
which passed. The heights thus gained 
were a very commanding position, and 
contained all the enemy’s artillery, cap- 
able of enfilading in every direction. 
While the second brigade thus occupied 
on the heights, General Scott’s brigade 
was about three hundred yards distant, 
and no enemy between them. The firing 
from it had by this time nearly ceased. 


After General Brown’s interview with 
General Ripley, he left the hill as the wit- 
ness understood in search of General Scott. 
The 25th Regiment then joined the sec- 
ond brigade, was formed on the right 
nearly at right angles to the 23rd Regi- 
ment, its left resting on Towson’s artillery, 
and disposed so as to flank the enemy in 
case they attacked. The artillery under 
command of Major Hindman and Cap- 
tain Towson had come up but a few 
minutes before, in consequence of Gen- 
eral Ripley’s request communicated by 
the witness to Major Hindman and com- 
plied with by him. 

While General Ripley’s line was thus 
formed on the eminence, the enemy ad- 
vanced upon it in considerable force, out- 
flanking its right and left, and far exceed- 
ing it in numbers. On finding them ap- 
proaching, General Ripley ordered the 
brigade to reserve its fire until the enemy’s 
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bayonets should touch, in preference to 
firing first. This was done with a view to 
observe the flash of their muskets, and 
take aim by the assistance of their light. 
The order was obeyed. The enemy ad- 
vanced within ten or twelve yards of our 
right, composed of the 23rd Regiment. 
After receiving their fire, we returned it: 
the action then became general. A tre- 
mendous conflict ensued for about twenty 
minutes, at the expiration of which the 
enemy gave way, and again fell back out 
of sight. We having much the advantage 
of ground, the enemy generally fired over 
our heads, but the continual blaze of 
light was such as to enable us distinctly 
to see their buttons. An interval of half 
an hour followed, when the enemy ad- 
vanced a second time, nearly in the same 
manner, attacked precisely at the same 
point, but did not approach so near be- 
fore the firing commenced. Our left had 
by this time been thrown forward by order 
of General Ripley, and the line formed 
nearly parallel, with the addition of Gen- 
eral Porter’s volunteers on the left, and 
General Scott with the three remaining 
battalions on the right, but the latter were 
so situated as not to be engaged. The con- 
test was more severe, and, he thinks, 
longer continued than the last. The same 
precautions were enjoined by General 
Ripley with respect to his men reserving 
their fire, and the reception of the enemy 
was equally as warm. Some part of our 
right and left gave way, but our centre, 
composed of the 2Ist Regiment, stood 
firm, with the exception of some platoons 
which also fell back. The enemy were re- 
pulsed, and retired again from the con- 
test. General Ripley, in person, rallied 
the detachments which gave way on the 
right, and succeeded in bringing them 
back into action before the retreat of the 
enemy. An interval not to exceed three- 
quarters of an hour ensued, during which 
all was darkness and silence, scarce inter- 
rupted by a breath of air. The men had 
neither water nor whiskey to refresh them- 
selves after the fatigues they had endured. 


2 


Colonel M. Leavenworth to — ™ 
Delhi, January 15th, 1815. 


Dear Sir,—At your request I send you 
a statement of facts which transpired 
under my view during the action at the 
Falls of Niagara on the 25th of July last. 
By this time you will be able to ascertain 
if my attendance and testimony will be 
material at your court of enquiry, and 
hope it may be dispensed with. 


On that day the left division of the 
Northern army lay at Chippawa on the 
south side of the creek, except the 9th 
Regiment, which was posted in and near 
the blockhouse on the north side of the 
Chippawa near the junction of the creek 
with the Niagara, in advance towards the 
enemy. It was my lot to be the officer of 
the day. During the day the captain 
commanding picket No. 1 on the Niagara 
Road informed me that he had discovered 
the advance of the enemy to consist of 
one troop of the 19th Light Dragoons 
and two companies of infantry. 


With a glass, which was at the picket, 
the enemy were plainly seen across the 
bend in the river at and near the falls. 
They were at the house of Mrs. Wilson, 
near the falls, and many officers in Brit- 
ish uniform were to be seen. These facts 
were immediately related at headquarters. 
I was told the enemy could not be in 
force, as they had thrown a large portion 
of their forces across the Niagara from 
Queenston to Lewiston. It was appre- 
hended to be the intention of the enemy 
to advance up the river on the American 
side to Schlosser, where our sick, ammu- 
nition and other stores then were. Not 
having the means either of transporting 
these stores to the west side of the river, 
or troops to the other side to defend them, 
General Scott was ordered to march im- 
mediately to Queenston with a view to 
induce the enemy to recross the Niagara. 
I was immediately relieved as officer of 
the day, and ordered by General Scott to 
put my regiment without delay in light 


12. Ibid, Part II, p. 335. 
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marching order. This order was obeyed, 
and in less than fifteen minutes General 
Scott’s brigade and Towson’s company of 
artillery, and Captain Harris with a troop 
of U.S. and volunteer dragoons, were on 
their march for Queenston. Having pro- 
ceeded down the river about two miles 
and-a-half, we came in sight of the 
enemy’s advance. General Scott now 
halted his column, which I ought to have 
before stated consisted, (in addition to 
those stated,) of the Ninth Regiment, 
which I had the honor to command, the 
Eleventh commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel (then Major) McNeil, the 22nd 
Regiment, commanded by Colonel Brady, 
and the 25th, commanded by Colonel 
(then Major) Jesup, amounting, in all, 
according to the best estimate I can now 
make, to about 700 men. The Ninth con- 
sisted at that time of 150 rank and file. 


The enemy immediately began to re- 
tire before us, but from the information 
of the inhabitants it was thought they in- 
tended to give us battle. General Scott 
now ordered me with the Ninth Regiment 
to the left of the road, and to keep within 
supporting distance of the column; having 
gained my position, the column again 
moved forward. After marching in quick 
time about half a mile and coming to a 
narrow piece of woods, north of Mrs. Wil- 
son’s and between her house and the 
village at Lundy’s Lane, the enemy com- 
menced a fire upon our advance, which 
consisted of Captain Harris’ command 
and a company of infantry commanded 
by that gallant officer, Captain Pentland, 
of the 22d Infantry. The column was 
again halted, and I received orders to 
take my position with my command in 
the column of line. After this order was 
executed, General Scott detached the 25th 
Regiment, under the command of Colonel 
Jesup, to the right to seek and attack the 
left of the enemy’s line. The Ninth, 
Twenty-second, and Eleventh Regiments 
now passed the advanced corps, by orders 
of General Scott, and moved into a 
smooth field on the north side of the 
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before-mentioned woods and west of the 
Niagara Road. It was now about half- 
past five o’clock p. m. The enemy com- 
menced firing upon us from nine pieces of 
artillery, (two of which were brass 24- 
pounders,) and within canister distance. 
They also opened at the same time a brisk 
fire upon us from a heavy line of infantry, 
posted to the right and obliquely in front 
of their artillery. After advancing into the 
field so far as to have the rear of the 
battalion or regiment in advance clear of 
the woods, General Scott ordered “form 
line to the front.” The right of the column 
being in front, this order was immediately 
executed by the echelon movement of 
companies to the left. The 22d and 11th 
Regiments moved in column until gaining 
their respective distances, formed line in 
the same manner. At about the same time, 
the company of artillery, under the com- 
mand of Colonel (then Captain) Tow- 
son, an officer above my encomium, was 
moved up and formed on the right of the 
Ninth Regiment, and led by its frequent 
and incessant discharges highly animated 
the spirit of the troops. Under this for- 
mation the action continued for nearly 
an hour, when I heard that the 11th Regi- 
ment, being out of ammunition and their 
gallant leader, Colonel McNeil, severely 
wounded, and all the captains of that 
regiment either killed or wounded, had 
retired from the field. These facts were 
related to me by Captain John Bliss of 
that regiment, who, though severely 
wounded, gallantly offered his services to 
me, as did also Major (then Captain) 
Harris of the dragoons, his command being 
unable from the nature of the ground to 
act. I cannot forbear to mention that 
Lieutenant Crawford, Adjutant and Lieu- 
tenant Sawyer, as well as several other of- 
ficers whose names I do not now recollect, 
of the 11th Regiment, joined my com- 
mand and rendered me very able and es- 
sential services, particularly these gentle- 
men whose names I have mentioned. 


Soon after the 11th Regiment had re- 
tired, Colonel Brady of the 22d Regiment 
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being severely wounded, and that regi- 
ment having also exhausted its ammuni- 
tion, shared the same fate as the 11th, 
and many of the officers as well as rank 
and file joined the standard of the 9th 
and fought the enemy with a spirit and 
desperation bordering upon desperation. 
I regret that the names of these officers 
are not at present recollected, and that I 
have not any documents by which I can 
ascertain them. 


Colonel Towson, finding, from the ele- 
vated situation of the enemy’s artillery, 
that he could not bring his artillery to 
bear upon them, had nearly or quite 
ceased firing, and from at least 20 min- 
utes before sundown the field was con- 
tended for by the enemy against the 9th 
Regiment alone and those who had joined 
its standard. During this time General 
Scott sent his aid, Captain Worth, with 
orders to advance upon the enemy with 
a view to charge him. We ceased firing 
and advanced with supported arms until 
the order was countermanded, probably 
in consequence of the shattered condition 
of the 11th and 22d Regiments. Throwing 
forward our right to meet the enemy, who 
were pressing very hard upon our left, 
the regiment again commenced firing 
more briskly, if possible, than before. A 
circumstance occurred during this time 
which, though highly gratifying, fills me 
with remorse to mention, and nothing but 
the honor of my corps would induce me 
to do so. The bearer of the battalion 
colors, of the 11th being cut down, I pre- 
sume those colors had fallen to the 
ground, and it was the peculiar good for- 
tune of Lieutenant Otis Fisher of the 9th 
Regiment to find and raise them into the 
hand of the standard-bearer of the 9th 
Regiment, who was at that time Corporal 
Keniston, senior corporal of the color 
guard, Sergeant Dewing to whom they had 
been entrusted, (for want of a sufficient 
number of officers,) having been wounded 
and compelled to leave the field. 


Major Harris again came to me and 
offered his services. I desired him to in- 


form General Scott that the rule for re- 
treating was fulfilled. General Scott soon 
came and ordered me to maintain my 
ground, and gave me the pleasing infor- 
mation that General Brown was approach- 
ing with General Ripley’s brigade and 
General Porter’s volunteers. 

At this moment General Scott’s horse 
was wounded and rendered useless. 


At about 9 o’clock, as I suppose from 
the circumstance of its then being dark, 
the arrival of General Ripley’s brigade 
and other reinforcements was announced. 


At this moment the enemy ceased their 
fire and retired from the field. 

General Scott ordered all the men of 
the 11th and 22d Regiment who could be 
found to be collected and formed into one 
battalion. While we were doing this, Gen- 
eral Scott announced to us the capture of 
Major-General Riall. The men gave three 
cheers, which drew on us a shell from 
the enemy, which passed our line and ex- 
ploded in the column of artillery com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel (then 
Major) Hindman and blew up a caisson 
of ammunition belonging to Captain Rit- 
chie’s company. 

A brisk and heavy fire of musketry in- 
formed us that General Ripley with his 
brigade had attacked the enemy on the 
hill, with a view to carry their park of 
artillery. The firing on the hill soon 
ceased, and the battalion, composed of 
the 9th, 11th and 22d Regiments, being 
formed, the command of it was given to 
Colonel Brady, who yet continued on the 
field although severely wounded. He was 
assisted by Major Arrowsmith of the 23d. 
General Scott’s Brigade-Major, Captain 
Smith of the 6th, and his aid-de-camp, 
Captain Worth of the 23d, being both 
severely wounded and having left the 
field, General Scott accepted an offer from 
me to act as his aid. 

General Scott then formed the re- 
mainder of the brigade (except the 25th 
Regiment) into column and moved across 
the field in a westerly direction and formed 
them in line on the south side of a nar- 
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row lane, a little to the south of and run- 
ning nearly in the same direction as 
Lundy’s Lane. I was then ordered by 
General Scott to find General Brown if 
possible, and desire him to give orders for 
the disposition of General Scott’s brigade. 
I rode on the hill, and the enemy again 
commenced an attack with a view to re- 
gain their artillery, but they were soon re- 
pulsed, and I found General Brown, who 
rode with me to see General Scott. After 
Generals Brown and Scott had conversed 
a few minutes, I was ordered by General 
Scott to take command of the consolidated 
battalion (Colonel Brady being too much 
exhausted by loss of blood to command, 
though he declined leaving the field.) My 
orders were to march the battalion to the 
top of the hill and form there a second 
line. They were formed in Lundy’s Lane, 
with the right towards the Niagara road 
and their left in rear of the captured ar- 
tillery. This artillery and the American 
field artillery occupied the summit of the 
eminence near the old church. Next on 
the right of his artillery was the 23d Regi- 
ment, and then the 25th Regiment, on the 
extreme right. On the left of the artillery 
was the 2lst Regiment with some other 
troops consolidated with it, then the Ist 
Infantry. General Porter’s volunteers oc- 
cupied the extreme left. The army was 
thus situated when information was re- 
ceived that the enemy was again advanc- 
ing, and their near approach was discov- 
ered by a sheet of fire from both armies, 
who were not to exceed thirty yards from 
each other and nearly in parallel lines. 


General Scott, having been absent from 
us a short time for the purpose, as I sup- 
posed, of ascertaining the situation of the 
enemy, returned and asked me in a loud 
and animated voice, “Are these troops 
prepared for the charge?” And without 
giving me time to answer him he added, 
“Yes, I know, they are prepared for any- 
thing!” and he ordered me to form them 
in close column, left in front. This being 
done, General Scott ordered, “Forward 
and charge, my brave fellows!” and lead- 
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ing the column himself we passed through 
our line between the pieces of artillery and 
came in contact with the left of the 
enemy’s line, a short distance past the 
centre, which immediately gave way. 
Owing, however, to the darkness of the 
night, our column had become in some 
degree irregular: we passed extreme left 
of General Porter’s volunteers and formed 
our men in line. General Scott again 
ordered me to form the troops “in column 
at half distance right in front.” This order 
being executed, General Scott again led 
the column to the charge with a view to 
turn the enemy’s right flank, but finding 
that flank supported by a heavy second 
line, the charge was withdrawn. General 
Scott then passed through the American 
line and joined Colonel Jesup with the 
25th Regiment on the right of the line, 
and was there wounded. The remainder 
of General Scott’s brigade were again 
formed, a small distance from the left of 
General Porter’s volunteers. This was ex- 
ecuted in the presence of Major-General 
Brown. He informs me that he was 
wounded at this period. In executing for- 
mation I received the most essential serv- 
ices from Lieutenant Cushman, Acting- 
Adjutant of the Ninth Regiment, and 
Lieutenant Crawford, Adjutant of the 
11th Regiment; Lieutenant Brady of the 
22nd also rendered me the most substan- 
tial service on this occasion. In my opin- 
ion he has merited the particular atten- 
tion of the War Department as much as 
any officer in the army. 


This formation being executed, Major 
Jones, Assistant-Adjutant-General, gen- 
erously offered to ascertain the position 
of the contending armies and inform me 
at what point the troops under my com- 
mand could be led into action to the 
greatest advantage and without injury to 
our own men of other corps. Having 
been dismounted since the first charge, 
this offer was of the greatest service to 
me, and most gladly did I accept it. Major 
Jones then reconnoitred in the most gal- 
lant manner, under an incessant fire of 


a 


re 


musketry, the position of the American 
line and reported it to me. From this re- 
port I was induced to lead the troops 
under my command to the summit of the 
hill. Firing had now ceased on both sides. 
The thickest and most impenetrable dark- 
ness prevailed. All was still, and nothing 
to be heard but the groans of the wounded 
and dying. Moving forward to gain the 
summit of the hill, I was hailed by Gen- 
eral Scott, who informed me of his 
wounds and ordered me to push forward 
and join the 25th Regiment under the 
command of Colonel Jesup, who was also 
severely wounded. General Scott informed 
me he was then compelled by the severity 
of his wounds to retire from the field, and 
ordered me, in case the enemy should 
again return to the contest, to seek an 
opportunity to charge and drive them 
from the field with the bayonet. In a 
short time after General Brown hailed me 
and inquired for General Scott. I in- 
formed him that he was wounded and 
gone from the field. He then informed 
me of his own wounds, and that I must 
look to General Ripley for orders, as the 
command of course devolved on him. I 
then moved on and formed my men on 
the right of the 25th Regiment and the 
extreme right of the American line. 
Colonel Jesup and myself now had some 
conversation as to our own situation and 
that of the army. His command and my 
own were consolidated, and consisted of 
all the effective men of the first brigade 
remaining on the field, which I do not 
think exceeded 150 or 200 men, exclusive 
of officers. The men were exhausted with 
fatigue and want of water. The enemy 
had retired from the field, but in what 
direction was not known. From _ the 
length of their lines, which we had during 
the action discovered by our own and 
their fire, we had reason to believe they 
were far superior to us in numbers. To 
refresh our men on the field would be 
hazardous in the extreme, as we were 
liable to be flanked on our left and cut 
off from our camp at Chippawa. Under 


these circumstances, not knowing the sit- 
uation of General Ripley’s brigade or Gen- 
eral Porter’s corps, it was decidedly my 
opinion that the army ought to return to 


their camp at Chippawa. Colonel Jesup 
expressed to me the same opinion. He 
also directed me to take command of the 
troops of the first brigade while he went 
in search of General Ripley for orders 
and information. Colonel Jesup, suffering 
the most excruciating pain from his 
wounds and it being excessively dark, was 
unable to find General Ripley, and soon 
returned to me and again took command 
of the troops, and directed me to find 
General Ripley if possible, and obtain 
orders and information as to the intended 
course of operations. I soon found Gen- 
eral Ripley, and informed him of my wish 
and my directions from Colonel Jesup. 
General Ripley inquired the strength and 
situation of the first brigade, and while 
doing so a person rode up to General 
Ripley with orders from General Brown, 
(as I understood). General Ripley then 
told me he had received orders from 
Major-General Brown to collect the 
wounded and return with those and the 
army to the camp at Chippawa. General 
Ripley then gave me orders to the same 
effect, as respected the first brigade. His 
information and order was immediately 
communicated by me to Colonel Jesup. 
He, feeling that the action was over and 
suffering severely from his wounds, did 
what most men would have sooner done 
—he gave to me the command of the 
troops of the first brigade and retired 
from the field. He, however, continued 
near us, and probably would have joined 
us had we been attacked. All the wounded 
who could be found on and near the field 
were put into wagons, which had been 
sent from the camp at Chippawa for that 
purpose, and sent off. General Ripley was 
very particular in his orders that the move- 
ment of the troops should be conducted 
with regularity and order, and so far as 
came to my knowledge his orders were 
strictly obeyed. Not a shot was fired from 
155 
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the enemy, and our troops moved in as 
good order and with as much regularity 
from as to the field, and arrived at Chip- 
pawa between one and two on the morn- 
ing of the 26th. 


During the whole of the night, as well 
during the action as after it, I was im- 
pressed with the high merit of General 
Ripley as a soldier, and the gallantry of 
his brigade in capturing the enemy’s ar- 
tillery: 3 5.: 

As to the 9th Regiment, which on that 
occasion I had the honor to command, I 
cannot make particular distinction as to 
merit of individuals. Every man in the 
regiment, from the highest to the lowest, 
gave me the most perfect satisfaction. 
They maintained their ground against an 
overwhelming superiority of force in a 
manner that has seldom been excelled in 
any age or country. It has been stated 
that their numbers were but 150 rank and 
file when they entered the field, and it 
will appear from the official return of 
killed and wounded that 128, including 
every officer with the regiment, were in- 
cluded in that report. It is due to the 
memory of Lieutenant Burghardt, who 
was killed at the close of the action, to 
say that he particularly distinguished him- 
self by continuing to do his duty in the 
most able manner after being severely 
wounded in the left side, at the com- 
mencement of the action; although he 
bled freely and was advised by me several 
times to go to the rear, he declined to do 
so and continued with me until he was 
shot through the breast in the last charge. 


On the morning of the 26th, at about 
7 or 8 o'clock, Colonel Gardner, Adjutant- 
General, came to me with an order to 
make a field report stating the strength 
of the first brigade, and to prepare them 
to march and take possession of the field 
of battle immediately. I immediately took 
measures to ascertain the strength of the 
several regiments. The 9th Regiment I 
counted myself, and recollect its effective 
force was 64 men. The strength of the 
other regiments I do not recollect. My 
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impression now is that the whole strength 
of the brigade, exclusive of attendants on 
the wounded and the details for guard 
then on duty, did not exceed 500 or 600 
men. The troops were formed and took 
up the line of march at about nine o’clock. 
After crossing the Chippawa, I received 
orders from General Ripley to take pos- 
session of the works at Chippawa with the 
first brigade, which was done by bridging 
the ditch on the south side of the breast- 
works, thereby making a platform for the 
men to stand upon. 

From what I saw of our forces, which 
I do not think at that time exceeded 1,500 
or 1,600 men, and from what I had seen 
of the enemy’s force the preceding eve- 
ning, I did think it the most consummate 
folly to attempt to regain possession of the 
field of battle, and every officer with whom 
I conversed, among whom were many of 
the first distinction, expressed their as- 
tonishment at such an attempt and their 
surprise that every exertion was not made 
immediately to take up the line of march 
for Fort Erie. The troops, however, re- 
crossed the Chippawa at about 12 o’clock, 
and took up the line of march for Fort 
Erie. We arrived and encamped in good 
order in the field opposite the Black Rock 
ferry on the evening of the 26th July. 

The march from Chippawa to Fort 
Erie was made in the most perfect order, 
nor was anything left behind us which 


could be of any advantage to the enemy. 
13 


The capture of the British artillery by 
Colonel Miller’s Twenty-first regiment 
was held up to every school boy in the 
land for fifty years, because when he was 
ordered by Brown to capture the British 
guns, he is said to have replied, “I will 
try, Sir.” 

Aside from Drummond’s report of this 
engagement I have been unable to locate 
more detailed eye witness accounts from 
the British troops engagement except for 


13. From Wilkinson’s Memoirs, Vol. I, Ap- 
pendix No. IX. 
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EXxp.aNation OF THE ABOVE Mar.—aA, old Fort Erie; a, a, demi-bastions; 6, a ravelin, and ¢, ¢, block-houses. These 
were all built by the British previous to its capture at the beginning of July. 4, d, bastions built by the Americans dur- 
ing the siege ; e, e, a redoubt built for the security of the demi-bastions, a, a. 

B, the American camp, secured on the right by the line g, the Douglass Battery, i, and Fort Erie; on the left, and in 
front, by the lines f, 4, f, and batteries on the extreme right and left of them. ‘That on the right, immediately under the 
letter 1 in the words LEVEL PLAIN, is Towson’s ; h, h, ete., camp traverses ; n, main traverse ; 0, magazine traverse, cov- 
ering also the head-quarters of General Gaines; p, hospital traverse; g, grand parade and provost-guard traverse ; r, 
‘General Brown’s head-quarters ; 8, a drain; ¢, road from Chippewa up the lake. 

C, the encampment of Volunteers outside of the intrenchments, who joined the army a few days before the sortie. 

D,D, the British works. 1,2, & their first, second, and third battery. v, the route of Porter, with the left column, to 
attack the British right flank on the Ith; z, the ravine, and route of Miller's command. 

Tam indebted to the late Chief Engineer General Joseph G. Totten for the manuscript map of which this is a copy. 


From Pictorial Field-Book of the War of 1812, p. 839. 


Thre 
HisToery 


a short description by Colonel Hercules 
Scott, commander of the 103rd British 
regiment to his brother, written August 


12th.t* 


Colonel Hercules Scott to His Brother 


Before Fort Erie, 
12th August, 1814. 

My Dear James,—I shall now give you 
a short account of our military transac- 
tions in this quarter. About 5 weeks ago 
the enemy crossed over into this Province 
at Fort Erie with about 6,000 men with 
12 pieces of cannon. General Riall, who 
commanded at Fort George, marched out 
to meet them, with only 1,500 men. He 
attacked the enemy near Chippawa, and 
after a severe action was defeated, with 
the loss of 700 killed, wounded and miss- 
ing. This action was ill-advised and the 
movements ill-executed. After this action 
General R. returned to Fort George, which 
the enemy invested, but in a partial man- 
ner. Reinforcements arriving from below 
he came out of the Fort and marched to- 
wards Burlington, where I had assembled 
a considerable force and advanced to meet 
him. Finding that we had been rein- 
forced, the enemy retired and we followed 
them. On the 25th of last month they at- 
tacked our advanced guard in the evening. 
This brought on an action, which began 
about 7 in the evening and lasted till 11 
at night. The enemy made several severe 
and determined attacks and were as often 
repulsed. In the last they gained posses- 
sion of 5 out of 7 of our guns, but the fire 
kept upon them was so severe that it after- 
wards appeared they had not been able 
to carry them off, for we found them next 
morning on the spot they had been taken. 
No boast of a “Great Victory,” but in my 
opinion it was nearly equal on both sides. 
Their loss in men was equal ours—878 
killed, wounded and missing, besides 61 
officers. We found on the field five of the 

14. The Documentary History of the Cam- 
paign on the Niagara Frontier in 1814, by Capt. 
E. Cruikshank. Edited for Lundy’s Lane His- 


ae Society, 1896, Welland, Ont., Part I, p. 
130. 
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enemy’s iron guns, and they carried off 
one of our brass 6-pounders. The troops 
engaged behaved well, particularly the 
89th Regt., with small detachments of the 
Royals, 8th, and 103rd. These were in 
the action during the whole time and lost 
more than one-half the number they had 
in the field. Gen. Drummond commanded 
in the action, but I am sorry to say I 
could not then or now observe the smallest 
appearance of generalship. I fear he has 
got his command, like many others, from 
the interest of friends, not from his own 
merit. Since the action the enemy have 
retired to Fort Erie. We have advanced 
within two miles, and after innumerable 
delays have in 9 days constructed a # gun 
battery, which I expect will open tomor- 
row, but in my opinion is not adequate to 
the reduction of the place. Time will show 
how we get on. We had a severe loss the 
other day in Gen. Conran. He had only 
joined a few days when we were deprived 
of his valuable services by a fall from his 
horse. He broke his leg. In the few days 
he was with the army he had gained the 
esteem and confidence of every officer and 
man in the army. We are since the above 
accident again under the immediate com- 
mand of Gen. Drummond. For one I can 
safely say, my confidence is gone. For my 
part I like to see a General that can first 
form a plan and then has steadiness to 
carry his plan into execution. Thank God, 
I have hitherto escaped. I had only one 
horse shot under me on the 25th. I shall 
write you again soon, but probably shall 
have another brush first in storming this 
same Fort Erie. 


From these descriptions it appears that 
a smaller body of American troops num- 
bering nine hundred to one thousand men 
attacked a British force numbering sev- 
enteen hundred and seventy rank and file 
positioned on a commanding hill and sup- 
ported by heavier artillery. 


This first phase of the battle lasted 
from seven to nine o’clock in the evening 
when the American second brigade ar- 


rived with Ritchie’s and Biddle’s batteries, 
along with the First Regiment, one hun- 
dred and fifty strong, from across the 
river. Brown could now muster at most 
about eighteen hundred men, as Scott’s 
brigade was reduced by forty percent 
casualties. 

About the same time, the British force 
was augmented by the arrival of twelve 
hundred and thirty men with two more six 
pounders. His force now amounted to 
twenty-six hundred men with seven field 
pieces, two of them twenty-four pounders, 
and some Congreve rockets.'* The Ameri- 
can Twenty-first regiment supported on 
its right flank by the Twenty-third, ag- 
gregating seven hundred men_ between 
them, captured the British artillery at 
bayonet point and drove the British off 
the hill. The Twenty-third Regiment fal- 
tered momentarily under direct artillery 
fire, but after the Twenty-first seized the 
guns, they charged the British line and 
drove it out of sight down the hill. This 
was a Critical moment as a counterattack 
'by Drummond’s superior forces could 
have swept the Americans back from the 
artillery. The American infantry and ar- 
tillery then held the position formerly oc- 
cupied by the British, their numbers 
diminished to fifteen hundred men with 
no reserves and most of the officers 
wounded or killed. At intervals of one- 
half hour, the British attacked three times 
to within sixty or seventy paces of the 
American line. Under orders from Ripley 
the American infantry waited for the 


15. The Congreve rocket had a case of sheet 
iron to which was screwed a cylindrical conical 
head that being hollow could be filled with a 
bursting charge with a fuse ignited by the main 
charge. The lower end of the iron case which 
carried the rocket charge had a base perforated 
with five vent holes near the rim; in the center 
of this base a bushing was provided that al- 
lowed a long stick twelve to sixteen feet long 
to be inserted to act as a stabilizer. These rockets 
were fired from copper tubes mounted on tri- 
pods; the tubes being provided with tangent 
sights. They were of various sizes from three 
to twenty-four pounders. The usual effective 
range was eighteen hundred yards and the ex- 
treme range three miles. Sir William Congreve 
(1772-1828) developed this rocket in 1805 from 
firework rockets and standardized the black 
powder charge. In 1807 the British burned most 


British to fire first and then shot at the 
reflection of their buttons in the momen- 
tary glare. The use of buckshot by the 
American riflemen proved effective in 
this close action fought in the dark. Scott, 
on the left with remnants of his brigade 
formed into a battalion under Leaven- 
worth, charged the length of the line and 
ended up on the American right where 
he was seriously wounded. Ripley, sitting 
on his horse twelve paces behind the cap- 
tured cannon, received two _ bullets 
through his hat, but commanded with 
great coolness the regiments on his front. 

About eleven o’clock, Brown was se- 
verely wounded; the American troops re- 
duced in numbers to about seven hundred 
and fifty men. Earlier, Ripley had sug- 
gested to Brown that he withdraw the 
captured cannon, but the action had been 
too furious to carry them off. At this time, 
Brown ordered Hindman, chief of the 
artillery, to withdraw his guns and retire 
to camp. An order shortly reached Ripley 
to withdraw. Porter’s militia who num- 
bered only three hundred at the start of 
the engagement and who had lost one 
third of their numbers, helped the regu- 
lars remove the wounded. Hindman’s 
statement reads—"® 


After the enemy was repulsed the last 
time by our troops on the hill, I rode to 
the rear to bring up my spare ammunition 
waggons. {sic} On my return with them I 
met General Brown, who gave me orders 
to the following effect: “Collect your artil- 


of Copenhagen to the ground with an attack 
of twenty-five thousand rockets. In America 
the British rocket corps used this weapon at 
Bladensburg August 24, 1814, and a little later 
at Fort McHenry. The line “the rockets red 
glare’ in our national anthem refers to Con- 
greve rockets. Rockets of various designs had 
been used in the Far East from as early as the 
Thirteenth Century. The British army used 
rockets until 1860; the Congreve rocket was 
supplanted by the Hale rocket in 1846; this 
rocket was guided by fins that caused it to ro- 
tate thus giving it more accuracy. 

16. The Documentary History of the Cam- 
paign on the Niagara Frontier in 1814, by Capt. 
E. Cruikshank. Edited for Lundy’s Lane His- 
Seine Society, 1896, Welland, Ont., Part II, 
p. : 
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lery as well as you can, and retire im- 
mediately; we shall all march to camp.” 
He observed that we had done as much as 
we could do; that nearly all our officers 
were killed or wounded; that he himself 
was wounded, and he thought it best to 
retire to camp. I proceeded to execute my 
orders; the firing had ceased. When upon 
the hill with the troops, I inquired for 
General Ripley to communicate the orders 
I had received. I did not see General Rip- 
ley at that time. 

Immediately after this I turned my at- 
tention to getting off the enemy’s brass 
24-pounder, and for this purpose detached 
Lieutenant Fontaine of the artillery with 
orders to take it from the field, and after- 
wards ordered Lieutenant Kinneard of 
the artillery to assist him. I then rode to 
the bottom of the hill, and after great dif- 
ficulty procured some horses, and at the 
same time ordered several waggons to the 
top of the hill to bring off the wounded. 
On my return to the gun, some of the 
waggons having previously reached the 
hill, I discovered the gun and waggons in 
possession of the enemy; some of the men 
and horses were captured. I left the field 
at the same time. When I reached the 
troops on their return to camp, Lieuten- 
ant Fontaine informed me that I had left 
him but a few minutes before the enemy 
charged his little party at the gun and 
made them all prisoners. He escaped by 
dashing through their ranks on horseback, 
it being dark. 

In my opinion not more than fifteen 
hundred men could have been collected 
in our camp for battle on the morning of 
the 26th July. 

J. Hindman, 
Brevet.-Lieut.-Col., U. S. A. 


The Americans retired in good order to 
the camp at Chippawa where they arrived 
around one in the morning. Ripley, pur- 
suant to an order now given by Brown to 
retake the field, collected whatever men 
he could find and, at nine in the morning, 
marched north on the river road. Drum- 
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mond had advanced his line one mile and 
had stationed his artillery support near 
an infantry column across the road. The 
British General, with about twenty-two 
hundred men, allowed Ripley’s force to 
withdraw without pursuit. He believed 
that the Americans numbered five thou- 
sand men and he respected their power. 
Ripley withdrew to camp; after consul- 
tation with Brown and Porter who he 
thought supported him, he retreated to 
Fort Erie, arriving there that evening. 
Boats took Brown, Scott and the wounded 
across the river to safety. 

The victory had been won by the Brit- 
ish, who were enabled by superior num- 
bers to repossess the abandoned battlefield 
and take a defensive position. Casualties 
on both sides showed the desperate na- 
ture of the fighting, the Americans taking 
a one-third loss and the British taking 
about the same. 


Drummond waited two days at Chip- 
pawa, then marched south to set up camp 
two miles from the fort. He had lost the 
opportunity to destroy the American army, 
but perhaps the mauling he had received 
at Lundy’s Lane prevented a more ag- 
gressive advance. A few days later, his 
reinforcements arrived, the Forty-first 
from Fort George, and DeWatteville’s 
regiment from Kingston, giving him three 
thousand, one hundred men against about 
two thousand Americans who were furi- 
ously engaged in strengthening the old 
fort. 

In Buffalo, Brown, angry over the loss 
of the British artillery and distrusting 
Ripley for his retreat and suggestions to 
abandon the fort, sent for Major-General 
Edmund P. Gaines at Sackett’s Harbor. 
Gaines arrived and assumed command of 
Fort Erie on August 4th, and Ripley took 
over the command of his old brigade. 
Gaines was then thirty-seven years old, a 
career officer greatly admired by his sub- 
ordinates. 

Drummond realized the dependency of 
the American army upon their supply 
base at Black Rock, and on the night of 


August 2nd he sent Lieutenant-Colonel 
Tucker with a force of six hundred men 
to attack this base. His plan follows,’ 


Sir G. Drummond to Sir Geo. Prevost. 
Headquarters, Camp Before 
Fort Erie, 4th Aug., 1814. 

Sir—I have the honor to acquaint 
Your Excellency that on Monday the Ist 
I moved my headquarters to Palmer’s 
(halfway betwixt Chippawa and Fort 
Erie,) and on the following morning the 
troops being closed up in the order di- 
rected in the accompanying District Gen- 
eral Order, I took up a position on the 
heights opposite to Black Rock, the enemy 
retiring his picquets on the approach of 
our advanced guards. 

Previous to the advance of the brigades, 
I gave the instructions of which I enclose 
a copy, to Maj.-General Conran for the 
crossing of a detachment of 600 men to 
the right bank of the river for the purpose 
of capturing or destroying the enemy’s 
depots at Buffalo and Black Rock. Had 
this service been effected, as I sanguinely 
expected, the enemy’s force shut up in 
Fort Erie would have been compelled by 
want of provisions either to come out and 
fight or to surrender. I enclose Lt.-Col. 
Tucker’s report, on which I do not think 
it necessary to offer any other observa- 
tion than that the disembarkation was 
effected without the smallest opposition; 
the force of the enemy which was dis- 
tinctly seen from the heights on_ this 
side of the river did not exceed 150 or 
200 men, chiefly militia and Indians. The 
officers, I am happy to find, appear to 
have done their duty. 

The enemy having been put on his 
guard by this movement made against 
Black Rock, has in consequence increased 
his force at that place and Buffalo. What- 
ever further movement I may be inclined 
to make on the right bank must be made 
in considerable force. 

On the afternoon of yesterday I ad- 
vanced the Light Brigade under cover of 


the wood as close as possible to the fort 
17. Ibid, Part I, p. 116. 


and position, of which I obtained a very 
tolerable reconnaissance. In addition to a 
breastwork and intrenchment by which 
the fort has been connected with Snake 
Hill, the enemy has continued the north- 
eastern demi-bastion of the fort down to 
the lake and mounted a considerable num- 
ber of heavy guns along the whole face. 
Snake Hill has also been fortified and 
armed with heavy guns, and the wood 
round the whole position abbatied. Three 
armed schooners are anchored off the 
place, so as to flank by their fire the roads 
both above and below. 


On mature consideration therefore, I 
have determined not to assault the posi- 
tion until I have made some impression 
by guns of proper battery calibre, which 
I have sent for from Fort George. The 
fire of the long 24-pdrs. (iron) which I 
brought up with the troops, and which 
was directed during the reconnaissance 
of yesterday against the enemy’s schooners 
and the fort, convinced me that with the 
addition of those I have ordered up, viz.: 
a long 18-pdr., an 8-inch mortar and a 
24-pdr. carronade, I shall be able to com- 
pel the force shut up in Fort Erie to sur- 
render, or attempt a sortie which can 
only terminate in his defeat. 


Should a favorable opportunity occur 
before my batteries are established of at- 
tacking the place in any other manner, I 
shall avail myself of it. 


I have this morning detached an officer 
of the Quartermaster-General’s Depart- 
ment with a party of dragoons and a few 
mounted men of the Glengarry Light In- 
fantry by the road leading upon Fort Erie 
by Bird’s and Tyee Horn’s, along the lake 
shore, to make an accurate reconnaissance 
of the enemy’s position. 


Should the report be favorable to the 
enterprise I may probably be induced to 
assault the place at two points after I am 
joined by the right wing of the Regt. De- 
Watteville, for which the schooners have 
been sent to York, and I am in hourly 
expectation of hearing of their arrival. 
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Capt. Dobbs, R. N., is with me with a 
party of about 30 seamen, and has al- 
ready been of very essential service to the 
troops, particularly in the enterprise 
against Black Rock yesterday. 

I have been duly honored with Your 
Excellency’s letter of the 25th ulto. The 
force recapitulated by Your Excellency 
as that of the Right and Centre Divisions 
has a very formidable appearance on 
paper. I regret, however, to be obliged 
to observe that the inefficient state and 
composition of many of the regiments are 
such as to detract greatly from the con- 
fidence which their numbers might other- 
wise inspire. It is my intention to write, 
when I have leisure, more fully on this 
subject, and also, as soon as circumstances 
will permit, to send down to Kingston 
several of the corps on this frontier, which 
are entirely unfit for service in the field. 

I transmit by this opportunity a letter 
which I had intended to have forwarded 
some days ago by Major Coore. But that 
officer having informed me that he has 
Your Excellency’s confidential instructions 
to remain here for some time, I have ac- 
ceded to his wishes to be permitted to 
do so. 


(Secret.) 
Headquarters, 2nd Aug., 1814. 

Sir—I am directed by Lieut.-Gen. 
Drummond to desire that you will place 
the following force under the command 
of Lt.-Col. Tucker, who must be instructed 
to hold it in readiness to embark this eve- 
ning in batteaux for the purpose of pass- 
ing over and operating on the right bank 
of the river, viz: 

Rank and File. 

Lt.-Col. Evans 

4 Battn. Companies, 41st Regt. ........ 240 

2 Flank Companies, 41st Regt. ........ 140 


380 

Lt.-Col. Drummond 
Light Company, 89th Regt. ............ 63 
Light Company, 100th Regt. ........ SZ 
Flank Companies, 104th Regt. ...... 95 
210 
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1 subaltern, a steady sergeant and 
LOPA Tr tystlcctr cseesseerceneptescteruites one 10 


Dota caceerteresrer cote ee ees sans pases’ 600 
6 or 8 guard rockets and one rocketeer. 


The detachment of artillery to take 
with it a few 6-pound cartridges, port- 
fires and slow match, a smith with a sledge 
hammer, and axes with spikes and every- 
thing necessary for effecting the destruc- 
tion of ordnance, and, (if necessary,) the 
burning of buildings, stores, and vessels. 


This force will embark at 10 o'clock, 
as near to Frenchman’s Creek as may be 
considered prudent. It is desirable to 
land it as near the foot of Squaw Island 
as possible. Proper pilots will be put into 
the boats, and guides will be sent to con- 
duct the column, which is to proceed with 
all possible silence and secrecy by the 
right bank of Conguichity Creek to gain 
the road leading upon the 11 Mile Creek 
from Buffalo, which place is to be the first 
attacked and destroyed, and the boats 
and craft (if any) seized; this (rapidly) 
effected, the troops are to march upon 
Black Rock, attack whatever force the 
enemy may have there and get possession 
of his guns should he have any. Lt.-Col. 
Tucker will decide at the moment as to 
the expediency of spiking, dismounting, 
or destroying their guns, or manning them 
and serving them against the enemy’s 
position or corps or on the schooners which 
are anchored on his right flank and which 
Capt. Dobbs of the Royal Navy with a 
party of seamen under his command will 
make an attempt to gain. It is desirable 
that Lt.-Col. Tucker should time his 
march so as to arrive at Buffalo an hour 
before day in order, after effecting his 
object at that place, to reach Black Rock 
just as the day begins to break, at which 
moment the whole of the division on the 
left bank will move forward towards Fort 
Erie for the purpose of favoring Lt.-Col. 
Tucker’s operations against Black Rock 
by preventing the enemy from detaching 
troops to that bank. The destruction of 
the enemy’s depot of provisions and stores 


at Buffalo is the first object, the capture 
of the guns and dispersion or capture of 
his troops at Black Rock, should he have 
either at that place, the second and 
scarcely less important. By this blow, if 
effected, and particularly if his stores and 
provisions fall into our hands, the enemy’s 
force on this side will not only be reduced 
to the necessity of fighting under des- 
perate circumstances or surrendering un- 
conditionally, but it may lead immediately 
to the re-establishment of our naval as- 
cendancy on Lake Erie. 

The foregoing outline for Lieut.-Col. 
Tucker’s operations is made upon the 
supposition that his force is passed undis- 
covered, and at least that his landing is 
effected without opposition. Should this 
not be the case, however, and should Lt.- 
Col. Tucker find himself not only dis- 
covered but opposed on approaching the 
shore, or attacked when landing, it may 
then become necessary for the Lieut.- 
Colonel to change his plan of operations 
by beginning with Black Rock, and after- 
wards, (if necessary,) proceeding to exe- 
cute the other objects of the service. Lt.- 
Col. Tucker will exercise his discretion 
in this as in every other contingency that 
may arise and which may not have been 
contemplated in the proceeding memo- 
randum. 

The next point to be considered is the 
disposal of the batteaux after the troops 
are landed. The Lieut.-General conceives 
that they cannot be better disposed of 
than by taking a station at Strawberry 
Island or the lower end of Squaw Island, 
there to await the return of the troops. 
Capt. Dobbs will avail himself of any 
favorable opportunity which may offer of 
carrying into effect the enterpise against 
any of the enemy’s schooners. 

Lt.-Col. Nichol, Quartermaster-General 
of Militia, will accompany Lt.-Col. 
Tucker, who will not fail to derive the 
greatest benefit from his valuable local 
knowledge and his zeal and ability. 

J. Harvey, 
Lt.-Col., D. A. G. 

To Maj.-Gen. Conran. 


Major Morgan with two hundred and 
fifty soldiers and Indians defeated this 
raid. 


Major Morgan to Maj-Gen. Brown."* 
Fort Erie, 
August 5th, 1814. 
Sir,—Having been stationed with the 
lst Battalion of the Ist Regiment of rifle- 
men at Black Rock, on the evening of the 
22nd instant, I observed the British army 
moving up the river on the opposite shore, 
and suspecting they might make a feint 
on Fort Erie with an intention of a real 
attack on the Buffalo side, I immediately 
moved and took up a position on the 
upper side of Conjocta Creek, and that 
night threw up a battery of some logs 
which I found on the ground and had 
them torn away. About 2 o’clock the next 
morning my pickets from below gave me 
information of the landing of 9 boats full 
of troops, half a mile below. I immedi- 
ately got my men (240 in number) to 
their quarters, and patiently awaited 
their approach. At a quarter past 4 they 
advanced upon us and commenced the 
attack, sending a party before to repair 
the bridge under cover of their fire. When 
they had got at good rifle distance I 
opened a heavy fire on them, which laid 
a number of them on the ground and 
compelled them to retire. They then 
formed in the skirt of the woods and kept 
up the fire at long shot, continually re- 
inforcing from the Canada shore, until 
they had 22 boat loads, and then at- 
tempted to flank us by sending a large 
body up the creek to ford it, when I de- 
tached Lieutenants Ryan, Smith and Arm- 
strong with about 60 men to oppose their 
left wing, where they were again repulsed 
with considerable loss, after which they 
appeared disposed to give up their object 
and retreated by throwing six boat loads 
of troops on Squaw Island, which en- 
filaded the creek and prevented me from 
harassing their rear. 
Their superior numbers enabled them 
to take their killed and wounded off the 
18. Ibid, Part I, p. 121. 
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field, which we plainly saw, and observed 
they suffered severely. We found some of 
their dead thrown into the river and covy- 
ered with logs and stones, and some on 
the field. We also collected a number of 
muskets and accoutrements, with clothing 
that appeared to have been torn to bind 
their wounds. We took six prisoners, who 
stated the British force opposed to us 
to consist of from 12 to 1500 men, com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Col. Tucker of the 
41st Regiment. They also state that their 
object was to recapture General Riall with 
other British prisoners, and destroy the 
stores deposited at Buffalo. The action 
continued about two hours and a half. 
I am happy to state they were completely 
foiled in their attempts. 

Our loss is trifling compared with 
theirs. We had two killed and eight 
wounded. I am sorry to inform you that 
Captain Hamilton, Lieutenants Wads- 
worth and McIntosh are among the lat- 
ter. Their gallantry in exposing themselves 
to encourage their men, I think, entitles 
them to the notice of their country. My 
whole command behaved in a manner 
that merited my warmest approbation, 
and in justice to them I cannot avoid 
mentioning the names of the officers, 
which are as follows:—Captain Hamil- 
ton, Lieutenants Wadsworth, Ryan, Cal- 
houn, McIntosh, Arnold, Shortridge, Mc- 
Farland, Tipton, Armstrong, Smith, 
Cobbs, Davidson and Austin, with En- 
sign Page. If, sir, you believe we 
have done our duty we shall feel highly 
gratified. 

I am, sir, &c., 
L. Morgan, 
Major Ist Rifle Regiment. 

Major-General Brown. 


The Americans had three armed 
schooners off the fort to protect the flank, 
and these ships so annoyed the British 
that a daring raid under Captain Dobbs, 
R.N., was organized and successfully car- 
ried out. He reported,’’. 


19. Ibid, Part I, p. 135. 
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Captain Alexander Dobbs, R. N., to 
Sir James L. Yeo. 


Niagara River Near Fort Erie, 
Somers Schooner, 
Aug. 13th, 1814. 


Sir,—Having succeeded in getting my 
gig and five batteaux across from the Ni- 
agara River to Lake Erie, a distance of 
eight miles by land, I last night attacked 
the three enemy’s schooners that had an- 
chored close to Fort Erie for the purpose 
of flanking the approaches to that fort. 
Two of them were carried sword in hand 
in a few minutes, and the third would 
certainly have followed had not the cables 
been cut, which made us drift to leeward 
of her among the rapids. The schooners 
taken are the Ohio and Somers, com- 
manded by lieutenants and mounting 
three long 12-pounders, with a comple- 
ment of 35 men each. My gallant friend, 
Lieut. Radcliffe, and one seaman fell in 
the act of boarding, which with four 
wounded is our loss. The enemy had one 
man killed and seven wounded; among 
the latter is Lieut. Conkling, commanding 
the squadron, as well as two of his of- 
ficers. The steady and gallant conduct of 
the officers, seamen and marines employed 
on this service was such as to have in- 
sured me success against a greater force, 
and has called forth a very handsome Gen- 
eral Order from His Honour, Lt.-Gen. 
Drummond. I beg leave particularly to 
mention Mr. Grinded, mate of the Star, 
and Mr. Hyde, mate of the Charwell, not 
only for their gallant conduct in the at- 
tack, but for their skill in bringing the 
vessels into this river through shoals and 
rapids and under a constant and heavy © 
fire. 


The American commander described 
the action as follows: 2°. 


Lieut. Conkling to Captain Kennedy. 
Fort Erie, Upper Canada, 
August 16th, 1814. 
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Sir,—With extreme regret I have to 
make known to you the circumstances at- 
tending the capture of the Ohio and 
Somers. On the night of the 12th between 
the hours of 10 and 12 the boats were 
seen a short distance ahead of the Somers 
and were hailed from that vessel; they 
answered “provision boats,’ which de- 
ceived the officers on the deck, as our 
army boats had been in the habit of pass- 
ing and repassing through the night, and 
enabled them to drift athwart his hawser 
and cut his cables, at the same time pour- 
ing in a heavy fire before he discovered 
who they were. Instantaneously they 
were alongside of me, and notwithstand- 
ing my exertions, aided by Mr. McCally, 
acting sailing master, (who was soon dis- 
abled,) I was unable to repulse them but 
for a moment. I maintained the quarter 
deck until my sword fell in consequence 
of a shot in the shoulder, and all on deck 
either wounded or surrounded with bay- 
onets. As their force was an overwhelming 
one I thought further resistance vain, and 
gave up the vessel, with the satisfaction 
of having performed my duty and de- 
fended my vessel to the last. 


These actions were but a prelude for 
what was to follow. For the next ten 
days, the British were occupied in digging 
gun emplacements and trenches before the 
fort and in bringing up guns from Fort 
George. Each day enabled the American 
garrison of two thousand, eight hundred 
men under the able direction of the en- 
gineering officers, McKae and Douglas, to 
strengthen the work and implant artillery 
connected by a continuous embankment 
on each flank and at intervals between. 
Towson’s position, with six guns on Snake 
Hill on the west side near the lake and 
elevated twenty feet above the plain, was 
not completed until the 10th. This battery 
was a big factor in the failure of the Brit- 
ish assault on the night of the 14th. A 
bastion, north of the two old stone mess 
houses in the fort, was protected by bat- 
teries on either side; on the extreme right 


near the lake, Douglas’ battery of one 
eighteen pounder and a six pounder pro- 
tected this flank. The fort now amounted 
to a strongly held breastwork about seven 
hundred yards long, with its rear open 
to the lake. 


The British opened up a more or less 
continuous harassing fire on the garrison 
from their batteries from five hundred to 
one thousand yards range. There were ac- 
tive patrols and skirmishings daily; during 
one of these Major Morgan, the “Hero of 
Conjockety”, was killed. 


On the 13th, Drummond opened a con- 
tinuous cannonade until eight in the eve- 
ning and resumed the bombardment the 
following day. This ceased an hour before 
an all-out assault on the fort at 2 A.M. 
on the night of the 14th and is best de- 
scribed in the following reports: *?. 


Lt.-Gen. Drummond to 
Sir Geo. Prevost. 


Camp Before Fort Erie, 
Aug. 16, 1814. 


(Private.) 


Dear Sir,—I have had a most painful 
and distressing duty to perform in report- 
ing to Your Excellency the disastrous re- 
sult of the attack which I directed to be 
made yesterday morning on the enemy’s 
works and Fort Erie, an attack which 
there was no probability of a doubt but 
must have succeeded had the troops ful- 
filled that part allotted to them. 


It signifies not to the public to whom 
the culpability of failure in military mat- 
ters is attachable, the commander at all 
times falls under censure, however high 
his character may have been. The agony 
of mind I suffer from the present disgrace- 
ful and unfortunate conduct of the troops 
committed to my superintendence wounds 
me to the soul. 

The right column of attack was en- 
trusted to Lt.-Col. Fischer, and from the 
reports I had of its steady conduct on the 
line of march every hope was entertained 
of a continuance of it in the hour of trial. 


21. Ibid, Part I, P. 146. 
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Capt. Powell, D. A. Q. M. G., led the 
column. The forlorn hope consisted of a 
sub-division of the light company of the 
King’s Regt. under Lieut. Young, and 
Sergt. Powell of the 19th Light Dragoons 
accompanied it, being acquainted with 
the ground. This sub-division was sup- 
ported by the light company of DeWatte- 
ville’s Regt. The 100th Light Company 
followed. Next, the second sub-division 
of the King’s Light Company. Then the 
grenadiers of DeWatteville’s and the light 
company of the 89th. This corps was sup- 
ported by the volunteers of DeWatteville’s 
(nearly the whole regiment) and _ the 
King’s Rest. 


It appears that part of the forlorn hope 
and about half of DeWatteville’s Light 
Company, by wading through the water, 
though the footing was excessively rough 
and rocky along the lake shore, turned 
the left flank of an abbattis which ex- 
tended from the enemy’s battery on Snake 
Hill (the left of their position) to the 
lake, and part penetrated through the 
abbattis itself, and thereby gained the 
rear of the enemy’s works. The fire of the 
enemy by this time being extremely heavy, 
both from artillery and musketry, it would 
seem as if a simultaneous shock of panic 
pervaded the greater part of those not 
immediately in advance, and the forlorn 
hope, not finding itself sufficiently sup- 
ported, was reluctantly under the neces- 
sity of relinquishing the advantages they 
had gained and of retiring again through 
the water under a most galling fire. They 
lost many men, and DeWatteville’s light 
company nearly half their numbers. The 
light company of the 89th, notwithstand- 
ing they were nearly overwhelmed by the 
grenadiers of DeWatteville’s in the preci- 
pitancy of their retreat, was the only body 


that preserved its order and remained 


firm upon its ground. By this act of steadi- 
ness they fortunately lost scarcely a man. 
The main body of De Watteville’s re- 
treated in such confusion they carried 
the King’s Regt. before them like a 
torrent. 
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Thus by the misconduct of this foreign 
corps has the opportunity been totally lost 
for the present of striking such a blow at 
the enemy’s force in this neighborhood as 
would altogether prevent his appearing 
again in any force on the Niagara fron- 
tier, at least during the present campaign. 

The attacking columns of the left were 
entrusted to Col. Scott and Lieut.-Col. 
Drummond. An unfortunate explosion, 
supposed by accident, of some expense 
ammunition in the demi-bastion of the 
works, by the destruction of many valu- 
able officers and men, threw the remainder 
into such confusion and dismay that they 
likewise made a precipitate retreat, and 
the enemy remained in possession of his 
works. 

Major Coore, Your Excellency’s A. D. 
C., who volunteered his services, accom- 
panied Lt.-Col. Fischer’s column and, I 
have much pleasure in acquainting you, 
afforded much assistance to that officer. 


Capt. Powell’s zeal and gallantry was 
most conspicuous. His exertions have at 
all times been so unremitting as to merit 
my warmest approbation. 

I am now reduced to a most unpleasant 
predicament with regard to force, as the 
Royals, the King’s, 41st, 89th, 100th, and 
now the 103rd, are so much weakened as 
certainly not to be fit to keep the field. 

I have thought advisable to order the 
82nd from Burlington and York without 
delay, and the 6th, now on its march to 
York, also to proceed to this frontier. 

I had intended to order another regi- 
ment from Kingston, but from the bad- 
ness of the roads since the recent rains I 
could not calculate upon their arrival 
here before our squadron will be able to 
take the lake, and as even at present the 
diminution of stores and provisions is be- 
ginning to be felt, I entreat Your Ex- 
cellency will impress upon the Commo- 
dore the necessity of conveying to the 
Right Division, the very first moment the 
squadron can leave harbor, a full supply 
of each, as well as a reinforcement of 
troops, which I should wish to be the 


British cannon, War of 1812, captured from Ft. Erie, September 17, 1814. 
Now located on the grounds of the Buffalo G Erie County Historical Society. 


90th or any equally strong regiment, in- 
stead of the Canadian Fencibles or 97th, 
both comparatively weak in point of 
numbers. 


I take the opportunity of transmitting 
this letter by Your Excellency’s A. D. C., 
Major Coore.** 


Brigadier-General Gaines to the 
Secretary of War. 
H. Q., Left Wing 2d Division, 
Fort Erie, U. C., 
Aug. 23d, 1814. 
Sir,—I have the honor to communicate 
for the information of the department of 
war, the particulars of the battle fought 
at this place on the 15th inst. between the 
left wing of the 2d Division of the North- 
ern army under my command and the 
British forces in the Peninsula of Upper 
Canada commanded by Lieut.-General 
Drummond, which terminated in a signal 
victory in favor of the United American 
arms. Our position on the margin of the 
lake at the entrance of the Niagara River 
being nearly a horizontal plain, twelve or 


22. Ibid, Part I, p. 152. 


fifteen feet above the surface of the water, 
possessing few natural advantages, had 
been strengthened in front by temporary 
parapet, breastworks, entrenchments and 
abattis, with two batteries and 6 field 
pieces. The small unfinished Fort Eric 
with a 24, 18 and 12-pounders formed 
the N. E., and the Douglass battery with 
an 18 and 6-pounder the S. E. angle of 
our right: the left is defended by a re- 
doubt battery with 6 field pieces, just 
thrown up on a small ridge: our rear was 
left open to the lake, bordered by a rocky 
shore of easy ascent; the battery on the 
left was defended by Capt. Towson: Fort 
Erie by Capt. Williams, with Major 
Trimble’s command of the 19th Infantry; 
the batteries on the front by Captains 
Biddle and Fanning; the whole of the 
artillery commanded by Major Hindman. 
Parts of the 11th, 9th and 22d Infantry 
(of the late veteran brigade of Maj.-Gen. 
Scott) were posted on the right under the 
command of Lieut.-Col. Aspinwall; Gen. 
Ripley’s brigade, consisting of the 21st 
and 23d, defended on the left; Gen. Por- 
ter’s brigade of the New York and Penn- 
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sylvania Volunteers with our distin- 
guished riflemen occupied the centre. 

I have therefore omitted stating to you 
that during the 13th and 14th the enemy 
had kept up a brisk cannonade, which was 
sharply returned from our batteries with- 
out any considerable loss on our part. At 
6 p.m. one of their shells lodged in a 
small magazine in Fort Erie, which was 
fortunately almost empty; it blew up with 
an explosion more awful in its appearance 
than injurious in its effects, as it did not 
disable a man or damage a gun. It oc- 
casioned but a momentary cessation of the 
thunders of the artillery on both sides; it 
was followed by a loud and joyous shout 
of the British army, which was instantly 
returned on our part, and Captain Wil- 
liams, amidst the smoke of the explosion, 
renewed the contest by an animated roar 
of his heavy cannon. 


From the supposed loss of our ammuni- 
tion and the consequent depression such 
an event was likely to produce upon the 
minds of our men, I felt persuaded that 
this explosion would lead the enemy to 
assault, and made my arrangements ac- 
cordingly. The annexed paper, No. 1, is 
a copy of Lieut.-Gen. Drummond’s plan 
of attack. 


The night was dark and the early part 
of it raining, but the faithful sentinel slept 
not. One-third of the troops were up at 
their posts. At half-past 2 o’clock the 
right column of the enemy approached, 
and though enveloped in darkness, black 
as his designs and principles, was distinctly 
heard on our left and promptly marked 
by our musketry, under Major Wood, and 
artillery, under Captain Towson. Being 
mounted at the moment, I repaired to the 
point of attack, where a sheet of fire 
rolling from Towson’s battery and the 
musketry of the left wing of the 21st In- 
fantry, under Major Wood, enabled me 
to see the enemy’s column of about 1,500 
men approaching on that point. His ad- 
vance was not checked until it approached 
within ten feet of our infantry; a line of 
loose brush representing an abattis only 
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intervened; a column of the enemy at- 
tempted to pass around the abattis through 
the water where it was nearly breast deep; 
apprehending that this point would be 
carried, I ordered a detachment of rifle- 
men and infantry to its support, but hav- 
ing met with the gallant commander, 
Major Wood, was assured by him that he 
could defend his position without rein- 
forcements. 


At this moment the enemy were re- 
pulsed, but instantly renewed the charge 
and were again repulsed. My attention 
was now called to the right, where our 
batteries and lines were soon lighted by a 
most brilliant fire of cannon and musketry. 
It announced the approach of the centre 
and left columns of the enemy, under 
Colonels Drummond and Scott. The lat- 
ter was received by the veteran 9th, under 
the command of Capt. Foster, and Cap- 
tains Boughton and Harding’s companies 
of New York and Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers, aided by a 6-pounder judiciously 
posted by Major McRea, chief engineer, 
who was most active and useful at this 
point. They were repulsed. That of the 
centre, led by Col. Drummond, was not 
long kept in check. It approached at once 
every assailable point of the fort, and with 
scaling ladders ascended the parapet, but 
was repulsed with dreadful carnage. The 
assault was twice repeated and as often 
checked, but the enemy having moved 
round in the ditch, covered by darkness 
added to the heavy cloud of smoke which 
had rolled from our cannon and musketry 
enveloping surrounding objects, repeated 
the charge, re-ascended the ladders, and 
with their pikes, bayonets and spears fell 
upon our gallant artillerists. The gallant 
spirits of our favorite Capt. Williams and 
Lieuts. McDonough and Watmough, with 
their brave men, were overcome; the 
two former and several of their men re- 
ceived deadly wounds. Our bastion was 
lost. Lieut. McDonough being severely 
wounded, demanded quarter; it was re- 
fused by Col. Drummond. The lieutenant 
then seized a handspike and nobly de- 


fended himself until he was shot down 
with a pistol by the monster who had re- 
fused him quarter, who often reiterated the 
order, “give the damned Yankees no quar- 
ter.” This officer, whose bravery if it 
{had} been seasoned with virtue would 
have entitled him to the admiration of 
every soldier—this hardened murderer— 
soon met his fate. He was shot through 
the breast by —— of the regiment 
while repeating the order to give no quar- 
ter. The battle now raged with increased 
fury on the right, but on the left the 
enemy was repulsed and put to flight; 
thence and from the centre I ordered re- 
forcements. They were promptly sent by 
Brig.-Gen. Ripley and Gen. Porter. Cap- 
tain Fanning of the corps of artillery kept 
up a spirited and destructive fire with his 
field pieces on the enemy attempting to 
approach the fort. Major Hindman’s 
gallant efforts, aided by Major Trimble, 
having failed to drive the enemy from the 
bastion with the remaining artillery and 
infantry in the fort, Capt. Birdsall of the 
4th Rifle Regiment gallantly rushed in 
through the gateway to their assistance, 
and with some infantry charged the 
enemy, but was repulsed and the captain 
severely wounded. A detachment from the 
11th, 19th and 22d Infantry under Capt. 
Foster of the 11th were introduced over 
the interior bastion for the purpose of 
charging the enemy: Major Hall, Assist- 
ant-Inspector-General, very handsomely 
tendered his services to lead the charge. 
The charge was gallantly made by Capt. 
Foster and Major Hall, but owing to the 
narrowness of the passage up the bastion, 
admitting only 2 or 3 men abreast, it 
failed. It was often repeated and as often 
checked. The enemy’s force in the bastion 
was, however, much cut to pieces and 
diminished by our artillery and small 
arms. 


At this moment every operation was 
arrested by the explosion of some cart- 
ridges deposited in the end of the stone 
building adjoining the contested bastion; 
the explosion was tremendous; it was de- 
cisive; the bastion was restored. 


At this moment Capt. Biddle was 
ordered to cause a field piece to be posted 
so as to enfilade the exterior plain and 
salient glacis. The captain, though not 
recovered from a severe contusion in the 
shoulder received from one of the enemy’s 
shells, promptly took his position and 
served his field piece with vivacity and ef- 
fect. Capt. Fanning’s battery likewise 
played upon them at this time with great 
effect. The enemy were in a few moments 
entirely defeated, taken, or put to flight, 
leaving on the field 221 killed, 174 
wounded, and 186 prisoners, (581), in- 
cluding 14 officers killed and 7 wounded 
and prisoners. A large portion are so se- 
verely wounded that they cannot survive. 
The slightly wounded, it is presumed, were 
carried off. 


To Brig.-Gen. Ripley much credit is 
due for the judicious disposition of the 
left wing previous to the action, and for 
the steady disciplined courage manifested 
by him and his immediate command, and 
for the promptness with which he com- 
plied with my orders for reinforcement 
during the action. Brig.-Gen. Porter, com- 
manding the New York and Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, manifested a degree of vigi- 
lance and judgment in his preparatory ar- 
rangements as well as military skill and 
courage in action, which proves him 
worthy the confidence of his country and 
the brave volunteers who fought under 
him. Of the volunteers, Captains Bough- 
ton and Harding, with their detachments 
posted on the right and attached to the 
line commanded by Capt. E. Foster of the 
veteran 9th Infantry handsomely contri- 
buted to the repulse of the left column 
of the enemy, under Col. Scott. 


The judicious preparations and steady 
conduct of Lieut.-Col. Aspinwall, com- 
manding the First Brigade, merit appro- 
bation. To Major McRea, chief engineer, 
the greatest credit is due for the excellent 
arrangement and skilful execution of his 
plans for fortifying and defending the 
right, and for his correct and seasonable 
suggestions in regaining the bastion. Major 
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Wood of the Engineers also greatly con- 
tributed to the previous measures of de- 
fence. He had accepted the command of 
a regiment of infantry, (the 2Ist,) for 
which he had often proved himself well 
qualified, but never so conspicuously as 
on this occasion. 


Towson’s battery emitted a constant 
sheet of fire. Wood’s small arms lighted 
up the space and repulsed five terrible 
charges made between the battery and the 
lake. Brig.-Gen. Ripley speaks in high 
terms of the officers and men engaged, 
particularly Captains Marston and Ropes; 
Lieutenants Riddle of the 15th, (doing 
duty with the 21st,) and Hall; Ensigns 
Benn, Jones, Cummings and Thomas of 
the 21st; and Keally and Green of the 
19th. 


Major Hindman, and the whole of the 
artillery under the command of that ex- 
cellent officer, displayed a degree of gal- 
lantry and good conduct not to be sur- 
passed. The particular situation of Capt. 
Towson and the much lamented Captain 
Williams and Lieutenant McDonough, 
and that of Lieut. Watmough as already 
described, with their respective com- 
mands, rendered them most conspicuous. 
The courage and good conduct of Lieut. 
Zantzinger and Lieut. Chiles is spoken of 
in high terms by Major Hindman and 
Captain Towson, as also that of Sergeant- 
Major Denbon. Captains Biddle and Fan- 
ning on the centre and right of their in- 
trenchments threw their shot to the right 
and left and front, and annoyed the In- 
dians and light troops of the enemy ap- 
proaching from the woods. Lieut. Fon- 
taine in his zeal to meet the enemy was 
unfortunately wounded and made pris- 
oner. Lieut. Bird was active and useful, 
and, in fact, every individual of the corps 
did their duty. 

The detachment of Scott’s gallant bri- 
gade, consisting of parts of the 9th, 11th 
and 22d Infantry, did its duty in a manner 
worthy the high reputation the brigade 
had acquired at Chippawa, and at the 
Falls of Niagara. The 9th, under the com- 
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mand of Capt. E. Foster, was actively 
engaged against the left of the enemy, and 
with his and Lieut. Douglass’ corps of 
bombardiers commanding the water bat- 
tery, and of that of the volunteers under 
Captains Boughton and Harding, effected 
their repulse. The good conduct of Lieuts. 
Childs, Cushman and Foote, and Ensign 
Blake, deserves commendation. 


The officers killed are Captain Williams 
and Lieut. McDonough of the artillery. 
Wounded—6 other subaltern officers, se- 
verely. 

Lieut. Fontaine of the artillery, who 
was taken prisoner, writes from the Brit- 
ish camp that he fortunately fell into the 
hands of the Indians, who after taking his 
money treated him kindly. It would seem 
then that these savages had not joined in 
the resolution to give no quarters.** 


Brigadier-General Ripley to 
General Gaines 
Fort Erie, 
August 17th, 1814. 

Sir,—I take the liberty of reporting to 
you the course of operations on the left 
flank of the camp during the action of 
the 15th instant. 

From indications satisfactory to me I 
was persuaded very early of the enemy’s 
design of attacking us in our position. 
Before any alarm, I caused my brigade 
to occupy their alarm posts. On the first 
fire of the picket, Captain Towson opened 
his artillery upon them from Fort Wil- 
liams in a style that does him infinite 
credit. It was continued with very great 
effect upon the enemy during the whole 
action. 

The enemy advanced with fixed bay- 
onets and attempted to enter our works 
between the fort and the water. They 
brought ladders for the purpose of scaling, 
and in order to prevent their troops from 
resorting to any other course excepting the 
bayonet, had caused all the flints to be 
taken from their muskets. The column 
that approached in this direction con- 
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sisted of Colonel Fischer’s command and 
amounted in number to at least 1,500 
men, and according to representations of 
prisoners they were 2,000 strong. The com- 
panies posted at the point of the works 
which they attempted to escalade were 
Captain Ross’, Captain Marston’s, Lieu- 
tenant Bowman’s and Lieutenant Larned’s 
of the 21st Regiment, not exceeding 250 
men, under the command of Major Wood 
of the Engineer Corps. On the enemy’s ap- 
proach, they opened their musketry in a 
manner the most powerful. Fort Wil- 
liams and this little band emitted one 
broad uninterrupted sheet of light. The 
enemy were repulsed. They rallied, came 
on a second time to the charge, and a 
party waded round our line by the lake 
and came in on the flank, but a reserve of 
two companies posted in the commence- 
ment of the action to support this point 
marched up and fired upon the party, 
who were all killed or taken. Five times 
in this manner did the enemy advance 
to the charge; five times were their col- 
umns beaten back in confusion by a force 
one-sixth of their numbers, till at length 
finding the contest unavailing they re- 
tired. At this point we made 147 prisoners. 


During the contest in this quarter the 
lines of the whole of the left wing were 
perfectly lined in addition to the reserves, 
and I found myself able to detach three 
companies of the 23rd Regiment from the 
left to reinforce the troops at Fort Erie, 
viz: Captain Wattle’s, Lieutenant Can- 
tine’s and Lieutenant Brown’s companies, 
and one of the 19th under Captain 
Chunn. They were in the fort during the 
time of the explosion, and their conduct 
is highly spoken of by Major Brooke, their 
commanding officer. Indeed from the 
high state to which that regiment has 
been brought by Major Brooke, I am con- 
vinced that no troops will behave better. 


In submitting to your view the conduct 
of the troops under my command on this 
occasion, I find everything to applaud and 
nothing to reprehend. The utmost cool- 
ness and subordination was manifested 


both by the 21st and 23rd Regiments. To 
Major Wood I feel particularly indebted. 
This officer’s merits are so well known 
that approbation can scarcely add to his 
reputation. He has the merit with this 
Spartan band, in connexion with Cap- 
tain Towson’s Artillery, of defeating a 
vaunting foe of six times his force. Major 
Brooke did everything in his power, and 
it affords me pleasure at all times to call 
the attention of the General commanding 
to this amiable and accomplished officer. 

The officers commanding companies im- 
mediately engaged have my highest com- 
mendation. Their conduct was most ju- 
dicious and gallant. I cannot refrain 
from advertising to the manner in which 
Captain Towson’s artillery was served. I 
have never seen it equalled. This officer 
has so often distinguished himself that to 
say simply that he is in action is a vol- 
ume of eulogium; the army only to be 
informed he is there, by a spontaneous 
assent are at once satisfied that he has 
well performed his part. I have no idea 
that there is an artillery officer in any 
service superior to him in the knowledge 
and performance of his duty. 

The officers I have mentioned as com- 
manding companies of the 21st and 23rd 
Regiments are particularly commended 
by their commanding officers. Captain 
Marston, a most valuable officer, com- 
manded a first line of three companies 
opposed to the enemy’s column. Captain 
Ropes commanded the companies in re- 
reserve. Major Wood reports in the high- 
est terms of the good conduct of the sub- 
alterns, Lieutenant Riddle of the 15th, at- 
tached to the 21st, and Ensigns Bean, 
Jones, Cumming and Thomas of the 19th, 
as being extremely active and performing 
their duties with alacrity. 


The manner in which Lieutenant Belk- 
nap of the 23rd retired with his picket 
guard from before the enemy’s column 
excites my particular commendation. He 
gave orders to fire three times, as he was 
retreating to camp, himself bringing up 
the rear. In this gallant manner he kept 
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the light advance of the enemy in check 
for a distance of two or three hundred 
yards. I have to regret that when enter- 
ing our lines after his troops the enemy 
pushed so close upon him that he received 
a severe wound from a bayonet. 


Lieutenants Bushnel and Cissney of the 
19th, while gallantly engaged with the 
enemy at Fort Erie, were both severely if 
not mortally wounded. Their conduct 
merits the warmest approbation. 


Permit me to recommend to your notice 
the good conduct of my staff, Lieutenant 
Kirby of the Corps of Artillery, my aid- 
de-camp, and Lieutenant Holding, Act- 
ing-Brigade-Major. Their activity and 
zeal was entirely to my satisfaction. 

I close this long report with stating to 
you in the highest terms of approbation 
the skilfulness exhibited by Doctor Fuller, 
surgeon of the 23rd, and Doctor Trow- 
bridge, surgeon of the 21st Infantry, with 
their mates, Dr. Gale of the 23rd and 
Doctors Everett and Allen of the 21st. 
Their active, humane and judicious treat- 
ment of the wounded, both of the enemy 
and of our own, together with their steady 
and constant attention to the duties of 
their station, must have attracted your 
attention, and I am confident will receive 
your approbation. 

The British loss in this assault was prob- 
ably close to one thousand men of whom 
about forty were officers. The Americans 
lost two captains, one lieutenant, six sub- 
alterns, two sergeants, one corporal and 
seventy-two privates, killed, wounded and 
missing. 


The great loss of the British troops 
showed their extreme bravery; they failed 
in the attack not because of lack of de- 
termination, but because of faulty tactics 
—their attack was expected; it was made 
against a strong position, at night, with 
disabled rifles; and no reserves were avail- 
able to support the assault. The explosion 
under the bastion contributed to their 
failure, but the men in the bastion were 
isolated by the American artillery fire 
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from all help and at daylight would have 
succumbed to direct fire from the fort. 
This battle was a decisive victory for 


the Americans. 

Drummond at the extremity of his sup- 
ply line then menaced on Lake Ontario 
by Chauncy, and his force, exposed to the 
rapidly deteriorating weather, was forced 
to face the probability of retreat. He im- 
mediately sent for two more regiments, 
the Sixth and the Eighty-second from 
Burlington and York, of about one thou- 
sand and forty men. These two regiments 
arrived by September 2nd, followed within 
a few weeks by the Ninety-seventh. The 
first two regiments took part in the action 
on the 17th of September, and had served 
in Wellington’s Pennisular Force. Patrol 
action took place between the lines almost 
daily, and officers had to be restrained 
from needless exposure. The British con- 
tinued to harass the fort with their ar- 
tillery and worked hard on a_ heavy 
twenty-four pound battery in the third 
gun position that when finished could 
rake obliquely the whole encampment. 
Drummond’s Indian contingent occasion- 
ally took part in this irregular fighting 
and took some scalps. 

On August. 28th, Gaines was injured 
by a shell, and the command was again 
assumed by Brown who crossed from Buf- 
falo although still recuperating from his 
wound. Brown then found himself in a 
precarious position, as the British out- 
numbered his force nearly two to one. 
He wrote to Major-General Izard the 
following letter. ** 


Major-General Brown to 
Major-General Izard. 
Headquarters, Fort Eric, 
Sept. 10, 1814. 
Sir,—I have been expecting with much 
anxiety to hear from you, and to learn 
the aid you can afford this army. My 
total effective force does not much exceed 
two thousand men, perhaps I may be able 
to fight in position twenty-five hundred. 
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The force of the enemy which confines us 
to our works is believed to amount to 
four thousand, and the 90th or 97th— 
(the deserters say both these regiments) 
—is nigh at hand. 

I will not conceal from you that I con- 
sider the fate of this army very doubtful 
unless speedy relief is afforded, and my 
opinion is that the wisest course will be 
to effect a juncture by landing below Ni- 
agara, marching on the American side of 
the strait, and crossing over from Buffalo. 
Will your force be such as to insure relief 
to this army if you land on the British 
side? Our united forces would, I have 
no doubt, be competent to drive Drum- 
mond from the field and perhaps capture 
him. Whatever may be your plan of op- 
erations, be so good as to make me ac- 
quainted with them so that I may know 
how to calculate. Your orders will be re- 
ceived and obeyed with pleasure. 

General Porter has assembled say three 
thousand militia. It remains to be seen if 
they can be made useful. 


In addition, Brown had called for vol- 
unteers and Governor Tompkins called 
out the militia of western New York. 
Brown’s force of two thousand men, how- 
ever, was in a strong position; whereas 
the British camp was in the open and in- 
cessant rain turned it into a swamp. The 
roads were becoming quagmires, and 
ammunition was running low. Deserters 
intimated that Drummond was thinking of 
pulling out. 

On September 9th, Brown held a coun- 
cil of war and proposed to attack the Brit- 
ish batteries. This plan was objected to 
by Ripley and others, but Brown went 
ahead to complete it and managed to re- 
inforce his troops with about a thousand 
volunteer militia—uninformed and poorly 
drilled. He planned to “storm the bat- 
teries, destroy the cannon, and roughly 
handle the brigade before those in reserve 
could be brought into action.” 

This sortie was made on the afternoon 
of September 17th under the personal 
command of Brown who had Porter lead 


the two columns. The attack was pressed 
forward with the greatest personal valor, 
and after the initial surprise, the British 
army resisted and counterattacked with 
its traditional bravery. 


The following are reports of the Gen- 
erals concerned. In this engagement the 
militia performed its duties with great 
bravery. 


The following is General Brown’s re- 
port: *° 


Major-General Brown to the Secretary of 
War. 
Headquarters, Fort Erie, Sept. 29th, 1814. 


Sir,—In my letter of the 18th inst. I 
briefly informed you of the fortunate issue 
of the sortie which took place the day 
preceding. But it is due to the gallant 
officers and men to whose bravery we are 
indebted for our success on this occasion, 
that I should give you a more circum- 
stantial and detailed account of this affair. 


The enemy’s camp I had ascertained 
to be situated in a field surrounded by 
woods, nearly two miles distant from their 
batteries and entrenchments, the object of 
which was to keep the part of the force 
which was not upon duty out of the range 
of our fire from Fort Erie and Black Rock. 
Their infantry was formed into three bri- 
gades, estimated at 12 or 15 hundred 
men each. One of these brigades with a 
detail from their artillery was stationed at 
their works, (these being about 500 yards 
distant from old Fort Erie and the right 
of our line.) We had already suffered 
much from the fire of two of their bat- 
teries and were aware that a third was 
about to open upon us. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I resolved to storm the bat- 
teries, destroy the cannon, and roughly 
handle the brigade upon duty before those 
in reserve could be brought into action. 


On the morning of the 17th, the in- 
fantry and riflemen, regulars and militia, 
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were ordered to be paraded and put in 
readiness to march precisely at 12 o'clock. 
Gen. Porter with the volunteers, Colonel 
Gibson with the riflemen, and Major 
Brooks with the 23d and Ist Infantry and 
a few dragoons acting as infantry, were 
ordered to move from the extreme left of 
our position upon the enemy’s right by a 
passage opened through the woods for the 
occasion. Gen. Miller was directed to sta- 
tion his command in the ravine which lies 
between Fort Erie and the enemy’s bat- 
teries, by passing them by detachments 
through the skirts of the wood, and the 
2lst Infantry under Gen. Ripley was 
posted as a corps of reserve between the 
new bastions of Fort Erie —all under 
cover and out of the view of the enemy. 

About 20 minutes before 3 p.m. I 
found the left columns under the com- 
mand of Gen. Porter, which were destined 
to turn the enemy’s right, within a few 
rods of the British entrenchments. They 
were ordered to advance and commence 
the action. Passing down the ravine, I 
judged from the report that the action 
had commenced on our left. I now has- 
tened to Gen. Miller and directed him to 
seize the moment and pierce the enemy’s 
entrenchments between batteries Nos. 2 
and 3. My orders were promptly and ably 
executed. Within 30 minutes after the 
first gun was fired, batteries Nos. 3 and 
2, the enemy’s line of entrenchments, and 
his two blockhouses were in our posses- 
sion. Soon after, battery No. 1 was aban- 
doned by the British. The guns in each 
were spiked by us or otherwise destroyed 
and the magazine of No. 3 blown up. 

A few minutes before the explosion, I 
had ordered up the reserve under Gen. 
Ripley. As he passed me at the head of 
his column, I desired him, as he would 
be the senior in advance, to ascertain as 
near as possible the situation of the troops 
in general, and to have a care that not 
more was hazarded than the occasion 
required; that the object of the sortie 
effected, the troops would retire in good 
order, &c. Gen. Ripley passed rapidly 
on. Soon after I became alarmed for 
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General Miller and sent an order for the 
21st to hasten to his support towards bat- 
tery No. 1. Col. Upham received the 
order and advanced to the aid of Gen. 
Miller. Gen. Ripley had inclined to the 
left, where Maj. Brooks’ command was 
engaged, with a view of making some 
necessary inquiries of that officer, and in 
the act of doing so was unfortunately 
wounded. By this time the object of the 
sortie was accomplished beyond my most 
sanguine expectation. Gen. Miller had 
consequently ordered the troops on the 
right to fall back. Observing this move- 
ment, I sent my staff along the line to 
call in the other corps. Within a few 
minutes they retired to the ravine and 
from thence to camp. 

Thus one thousand regulars and an 
equal portion of militia, in one hour of 
close action blasted the hopes of the 
enemy, destroyed the fruits of fifty days’ 
labor, and diminished his effective force 
1000 men at least. I am at a loss to ex- 
press my satisfaction at the gallant con- 
duct of the officers and men of this divi- 
sion, whose valor has shone superior to 
every trial. Gen. Porter, in his official re- 
port herein enclosed, has very properly 
noticed those patriotic citizens who have 
done so much honor to themselves by 
freely and voluntarily tendering their 
services at a dangerous and critical period. 

As the scene of the action was in the 
wood in advance of the position I had 
chosen for directing the movements, the 
several reports of the commandants of 
corps must guide me in noticing indi- 
viduals. . . . 

It is proper here to notice that although 
but one-third of the enemy’s force was 
on duty when his works were carried, the 
whole were brought into action while we 
were employed in destroying his cannon. 
We secured prisoners from seven of his 
regiments and know that the 6th and 
82nd suffered severely in killed and 
wounded, yet these regiments were not 
upon duty. 

Lieut.Gen. Drummond broke up his 
camp during the night of the 21st and 


ty 


retired to his entrenchments behind the 
Chippawa. A party of our men came up 
with the rear of his army at Frenchman’s 
Creek; the enemy destroyed part of their 
stores by setting fire to the buildings from 
which they were employed in conveying 
them. We found in and about their camp 
a considerable quantity of cannon ball and 
upwards of one hundred stand of arms. 

I send you enclosed herein a return 
of our loss. The return of prisoners en- 
closed does not include the stragglers that 
came in after the action. 


Major General De Watteville, who com- 
manded the troops holding the British 
entrenchments, wrote the following ac- 
count: *° 
Major-Gen. De Watteville to 
Sir Gordon Drummond 

Camp Before Fort Erie, 
Sept. 19th, 1814. 

Sir,—I have the honor to report to you 
that the enemy attacked on the 17th in 
the afternoon of 3 o’clock, our position 
before Fort Erie, the Second Brigade, un- 
der Col. Fischer, composed of the 8th and 
De Watteville’s Regiments, being on duty. 
Under cover of a heavy fire of his artil- 
lery from Fort Erie and much favored by 
the nature of the ground, and also by the 
state of the weather, the rain falling in 
torrents at the moment of his approach, 
the enemy succeeded in turning the right 
of our line picquets without being per- 
ceived, and with a very considerable force 
attacked both the picquets and their sup- 
port in their flank and rear: at the same 
time another of the enemy’s columns at- 
tacked in front the picquets between No. 
2 and No. 3 batteries, and having suc- 
ceeded in penetrating by No. 4 picquet, 
part of his force turned to his left and 
thereby surrounded our right and got al- 
most immediate possession of No. 3 bat- 
tery. The enemy then directed his at- 
tacks with a very superior force towards 
No. 2 battery, but the obstinate resistance 
made by the picquets, under every possi- 
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ble disadvantage, delayed considerably his 
getting possession of No. 2 battery, in 
which however, he at last succeeded. As 
soon as the alarm was given, the Ist Bri- 
gade, being next for support, composed of 
the Royal Scots, the 82nd and 6th Regi- 
ments, under Licut.-Col. Gordon, received 
orders to march forward, and also the 
light demi-brigade under Lieut.-Col. Pear- 
son, the 6th Regiment remaining in re- 
serve under Lieut.-Col. Campbell. From 
the concession road, the Royal Scots and 
the 89th moved by the new road and met 
the enemy near the blockhouse on the 
right of No. 3 battery, whom they en- 
gaged, and by their steady and intrepid 
conduct checked his further progress. The 
82nd Regt. and three companies of the 
6th were detached to the left in order to 
support Nos. 1 and 2 batteries: the enemy 
having at that time possession of No. 2 
battery and still pushing forward, seven 
companies of the 82nd under Major Proc- 
tor, and three companies of the 6th, under 
Major Taylor, received directions to op- 
pose the enemy’s forces, and immediately 
charged them with the most intrepid brav- 
ery, driving them both across our en- 
trenchments and also from No. 2 battery, 
thereby preventing them from destroying 
it or damaging its guns in a considerable 
degree. Lieut.-Col. Pearson with the Glen- 
garry Light Infantry under Lieut.-Col. 
Battersby, pushed forward by the centre 
road and carried with great gallantry the 
new entrenchment, then in full possession 
of the enemy. The enemy being thus re- 
pulsed at every point was forced to retire 
with precipitation to their works, leaving 
prisoners and a number of their wounded 
in our hands. By five o’clock the en- 
trenchments were again occupied, and the 
line of picquets established as it had been 
previous to the enemy’s attack. I have the 
honor to enclose a return of casualties, and 
the report of the officer commanding the 
Royal Artillery respecting the damage 
done to the ordnance and the batteries 
during the time they were in the enemy’s 
possession. 
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As indicated in these accounts the sortie 
from Fort Erie was a desperate affair. 
Brown’s force included about a thousand 
raw militia and some Indians, who had 
crossed from Buffalo on the night of Sep- 
tember 10th. His whole force was com- 
mitted to the action with the exception of 
one hundred and fifty men under the 
command of the thrice wounded Col. 
Jesup who commanded the fort. The day 
before the sortie work parties had opened 
up crude trails through the swamp to 
within one hundred and fifty yards of the 
British position. The attack was made 
during a driving rainstorm that disabled 
some of the rifles. Once in the British 
position the attack was fought in a tangle 
of felled trees, trenches, and abattis ex- 
tending in depth more than one hundred 
yards. The fight at this point was a con- 
fused meleé at bayonet point. General 
Porter was surrounded, wounded by a 
sword cut and rescued in the nick of time. 
Men lost their bearings in the woods 
and were shot or captured. The British 
reserves were rapidly thrown into the line 
and pursued the withdrawing Americans 
nearly to the Fort. 


In this sortie Brown’s forces lost seventy- 
nine killed, two hundred and _ sixteen 
wounded, and two hundred and sixteen 
missing, a total of five hundred and eleven 
Of this number twelve officers were killed, 
twenty-two wounded, and ten were miss- 
ing. This extraordinary loss of officers was 
due to the fact that they were in uniform 
and the militia riflemen were not. The 
British loss in prisoners alone was three 
hundred and eighty-five; and their total 
loss must have been around eight hun- 
dred. 


Even Brown who considered the militia 
worthless changed his opinion of them 
and expressed his admiration of their 
bravery in this attack. 


On the 21st of September, Drummond 
decided to withdraw.** 
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Sir Gordon Drummond to 
Sir George Prevost. 


Camp Before Fort Erie, 
21st Sept., 1814. 

Sir,—Within these last few days the 
sickness of the troops has increased to 
such an alarming degree, and their situa- 
tion has really become one of such ex- 
treme wretchedness from the torrents of 
rain which have continued to fall for the 
last 13 days, and from the circumstance 
of the division being entirely destitute of 
camp equipment, that I feel it to be my 
duty no longer to persevere in a vain at- 
tempt to maintain a blockade of so vastly 
a superior and increasing a force of the 
enemy. I have therefore given orders for 
the troops to fall back towards the Chip- 
pawa, and shall commence my move- 
ment at eight o’clock this evening, at 
which hour the troops will take up a 
position about a mile in rear of their pres- 
ent camp, and in which, if attacked by 
the enemy tomorrow morning, the brave 
handful of troops which I command will 
at least have the advantage of fighting on 
ground tolerably open, whereas their 
present camp literally resembles a lake in 
the midst of a thick wood. It has been 
reported that a column of the enemy has 
been moving on the Lake Road towards 
Tyce Horn’s; should he detach a strong 
column by that road, and at the same 
time attack in front, I shall, if made with 
resolution, be a good deal embarrassed, 
as my numbers are reduced considerably 
less than 2,000 firelocks. 

The greatest part of the sick and all 
other encumbrances are by this time far 
on their way to Chippawa, and I hope to 
be able to move as far as Black Creek to- 
morrow with the whole of the troops. 

I have already acquainted Your Ex- 
cellency with the alarming state to which 
Fort Niagara has been reduced by the 
late unprecented heavy rains. I have this 
day received undoubted information of 
the movement of part of General Izard’s 
army upon Fort Erie. These untoward 
circumstances, together with want of am- 


munition and my increasing difficulties 
with respect to provisions, added to the 
protracted period to which we have to 
look for supplies and reinforcements by 
the squadron from Kingston, and the rap- 
idly increasing force of the enemy, alto- 
gether render my situation and that of 
the whole of this frontier extremely criti- 
cal. Of the militia which have been called 
out on the opposite frontier, the enemy 
has had the address to induce three- 
fourths to cross over to Fort Erie, in 
which, by every information which I 
have been able to obtain, he has not at 
this moment less than 3,000 of that de- 
scription of force, exclusive of a regular 
force of nearly the same amount on this 
frontier. I have not been able to force 
out half as many hundreds betwixt this 
place and Burlington. 


I state these circumstances to show 
Your Excellency the absolute necessity of 
the measure which I have been under 
the necessity of adopting. 


With a view to enable me to relieve 
some of the exhausted corps with this di- 
vision, I have directed Major-General 
Krupt to send up the Canadian Fencibles 
or any other corps of the Centre Division 
which he may consider from numbers or 
efficency better calculated for the severe 
service of this frontier. 


In the meantime I have detached the 
remainder of the King’s Regiment and 
battalion companies of De Watteville’s to 
reinforce the forts. If the rain continues 
(of which there is every appearance) for 
a very short time, the engineer officer has 
serious apprehensions that the whole of 
the earthworks will come down, and in 
the present state of the weather it is im- 
possible to do anything to check or repair 
the damage. 


Brown could make no effort to pursue 
him, and the campaign was put under the 


command of Major-General Izard, his 
superior in rank. 


Izard, having no order of a definite na- 
ture from Washington, decided to march 
to Brown’s aid. After a conference at 
Batavia and at Lewiston on October 5th, 
he marched to Fort Erie and, on the 
13th, ordered his command and that of 
Brown’s to march to Chippawa. He had 
a force of over six thousand men, includ- 
ing two thousand of Brown’s army. He 
took up a position in front of Drummond, 
with his flank extended near where Lyon’s 
Creek flows into the Chippawa. Towson’s 
artillery between the lines shelled the 
British position without results. On the 
18th, Izard sent a force of about twelve 
hundred men towards Cooks Mills on 
Lyon’s Creek, five or six miles from the 
Niagara, to seize some stores and to re- 
connoiter the left of the British line. 
Drummond sent seven hundred and fifty 
men to oppose the Americans and, after 
a short skirmish, drove them back with 
light losses. 


Izard then retreated to Black Rock 
and later to Fort Erie where he arrived 
on the 21st. On the 20th, Brown disgusted, 
left for Sacketts Harbor and was soon fol- 
lowed by his division. On November 5th, 
Izard dismantled the fort and withdrew 
to Buffalo where his forces went into win- 
ter quarters. The campaign on the Niag- 
ara Frontier was over; Drummond con- 
trolled the west side of the river, he had 
won the last battle. 


Brown, in a letter to Armstrong four 
days after the assault on Fort Erie, has 
given us the reason, “I very much doubt 
if a parallel can be found for the state 
of things existing on this frontier. A gal- 
lant little army, struggling with the ene- 
mies of their country, and devoting their 
lives for its honor and its safety, left by 
that country to struggle alone, and that 
within sight and within hearing.” 
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THE WAR OF 1812 ON THE 
NIAGARA FRONTIER 


Total Total 
British American 
loss. loss. 


Battle of Chippawa, 
July 5th, 1814 328 


Battle of Niagara (Lundy’s 


Lane, July 25th, 1814 .. 878 860 


Battle of Fort Erie, 
August 15th, 1814 


Sortie at Fort Erie, 


September 17th, 1814 .... 800 


Notes on This Issue 


Mr. James L. Babcock’s article, which 
we publish here, reflects his long-abiding 
interest in the history of the War of 1812. 
His father, Gen. Louis L. Babcock, col- 
lected a library of rarities. With this col- 
lection at his command, he has been 
engrossed in the subject since boyhood, 
and the article is the product of long 
study. Mr. Babcock, who is engaged in 
manufacturing in Buffalo, resides at Ni- 
agara-on-the-Lake, where he is Treasurer 
of the Niagara Historical Society. He is 
a member of the Military History Com- 
mittee of the Buffalo & Erie County His- 
torical Society. A graduate of Williams 
College, he served in the United States 
Army for five years in Africa and Europe 
during World War II. Our members will 
recall his sketch of Joseph Ellicott, the 
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Founder of Buffalo, which he published 
some years ago. 

The present issue of our journal is one 
of two intended to mark the third joint 
Canadian-American observance of the 
sesquicentennial of the War of 1812 and 
150 years of peace on the Niagara Fron- 
tier. In 1962 in Buffalo and in 1963 in 
Toronto, formal luncheon ceremonies 
were held, sponsored by the Buffalo & 
Erie County Historical Society and the 
Toronto Historical Board, with the May- 
ors and other leading officials of both 
cities participating. In 1964, on July 26, 
commemorating especially the Battle of 
Lundy’s Lane on July 25, 1814, another 
joint observance is being conducted at 
Fort George and Old Fort Niagara, with 
added participation by the New York 
State Commission on Observance of the 
Sesquicentennial of the War of 1812. 


